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ERRATUM  IN  VOL.  II 

Page  43,  line  9,  for  “ pulpit  and  desk”  read  “ pulpit  and  altar. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  BUILDINGS  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

Three  different  descriptions  of  material  are,  or 
may  be,  used  in  the  construction  of  a building — 
wood,  iron,  and  stone  or  its  substitutes.  The 
mechanical  properties  of  these  will  be  the  best 
illustrated  by  considering  a fabric  in  which  each 
takes  the  part  evidently  assigned  to  it  by  its 
nature;- — I mean  a suspension-bridge.  The  stone 
masses  over  which  the  chain  is  passed  bear  a 
vertical  pressure,  but  no  transverse  strain.  The 
weight  or  stress  upon  the  upper  side  of  every 
stone  or  brick  is  counteracted  by  a corresponding 
resistance  on  the  lower,  or  else  upon  its  con- 
vergent sides,  supposing  it  to  form  the  voussoir 
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of  an  arch  ; and  in  either  case  the  solidity  and 
incompressibility  of  the  material  render  it  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  iron  also 
bears  exactly  the  kind  of  strain  for  which  it  is 
the  best  calculated, — that  of  tension ; and  by  the 
strong  adhesion  of  its  particles,  it  supports  both 
its  own  weight  and  the  road  beneath.  A similar 
property  is  given  to  large  masses  of  masonry, 
though  in  a much  inferior  degree,  by  the  use  of 
cement.  And  the  road  is  constructed  of  trans- 
verse beams  of  wood,  which  are  destined  to  bear 
a cross  strain  of  considerable  force.  For  the  two 
latter  purposes,  it  is  clear,  stone  could  not  be 
used  with  any  propriety ; and  any  interchange 
among  the  other  materials  would,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  attended  with  a great  sacrifice  of  labour, 
security,  and  convenience. 

Now  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  perfectly  self- 
evident,  and  needs  no  explanation ; but  it  is  upon 
the  clearest  and  plainest  truths  that  the  principles 
of  the  most  complicated  arts  and  sciences  are 
grounded.  The  main  rules  which  guided  the 
Gothic  architect  seem  to  be  those  dictated  by  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  material.  He  uses  stone 
as  stone  ought  to  be  used,  calculating  upon  its 
durability  and  its  extreme  power  of  resistance  to 
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positive  pressure;  but  knowing  it  likewise  to  be 
in  great  measure  devoid  of  that  tenacity  which 
enables  a small  bar  to  bear  either  extension  or 
transverse  strain.  Wood  he  also  uses  according 
to  its  own  nature,  giving  it  the  office  of  supporting 
outer  roofs,  and  sometimes  forming  the  framework 
and  whole  ceiling  of  inner  ones;  but,  as  being  a 
lighter  and  more  perishable  material,  he  places 
it  where  it  may  be  reached  for  the  purposes  of 
repair,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  uses  it  in  the  support 
of  stonework.  Iron  only  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  form  of  bands  or  ties ; it  is  useful  in  con- 
necting the  springs  of  arches  of  large  extent,  sup- 
porting the  lofty  mullions  of  windows,  and  in 
other  cases  where  the  mechanical  construction 
has  provided  for  a just  equilibrium,  but  the  deli- 
cacy of  work  exposes  the  fabric  to  accident.* 
And  it  is  more  particularly  valuable  in  the  hoop- 
ing of  domes  or  spires,  many  of  which  would 
scarce  preserve  their  balance  without  this  assist- 
ance. 

Let  us  now  take  a colonnade  supporting  an 

* Salisbury  chapter- house  affords  an  example  : it  was  secured, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  by  strong  ties 
of  iron  between  the  capital  of  the  central  pillar  and  the  angles 
of  the  building. 
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entablature : the  position  of  the  columns  is  quite 
arbitrary ; there  is  no  reason,  apparent  to  the  eye, 
why  they  should  occupy  their  present  situations 
rather  than  any  other;  they  might  have  been 
placed  at  a greater  or  less  distance,  or  in  the 
intermediate  spaces.  The  entablature  is  treated 
as  the  object  which  it  was  first  made  to  repre- 
sent, and  whence  it  derives  its  name, — a beam 
of  wood, — and  as  such  it  is  sustained : those  parts 
which  are  between  the  columns  have  no  support 
but  what  they  derive  from  the  tenacity  of  the 
material ; and  there  is  a transverse  strain  (a  small 
one,  I grant,  in  comparison  with  the  strength  of 
the  substance)  over  every  intercolumniation. 

But  in  an  arcade,  or  range  of  arches  upon 
columns,  we  see  that  no  column  could  occupy 
a different  position  from  the  one  it  actually  does — 
namely,  under  the  spring  of  the  arch ; and  every 
part  of  the  weight  above  is,  in  fact  as  well  as 
appearance,  directed  to  certain  points,  where  it 
meets  with  an  adequate  resistance,  both  vertical 
and  lateral.  By  means  of  this  construction,  the 
openings  may  be  unlimited ; and  no  beauty  is 
lost,  as  in  the  other  case,  if  we  give  great  width 
to  the  intercolumniation.  It  is  true,  that  one 
fabric  may  be  just  as  durable  as  the  other;  in- 
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deed,  the  entablature  of  a colonnade  may  be 
constructed  with  voussoirs  upon  the  principle  of 
an  arch ; but  then  the  knowledge  and  adoption 
of  this  principle  is  not  made  evident  to  the  eye 
of  the  spectator.  Ample  as  is  the  scope  which 
the  Grecian  system  affords  for  the  exercise  of 
taste  and  art,  it  cannot  be  said  to  combine  with 
these  the  charm  which  results  from  a display 
of  physical  science  and  contrivance. 

Again,  let  a cylindrical  vault  spring  from  a 
wall  strengthened  at  intervals  by  buttresses.  Here 
also  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  but- 
tresses should  be  in  one  place  rather  than  an- 
other ; the  parts  of  the  vault  between  them  have 
no  abutment  except  the  wall  itself,  to  whose  thick- 
ness and  tenacity  of  material  it  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  trust.  But  suppose  lateral  cells  to  branch 
from  this  vault,  so  as  to  form  the  cross-vaulting 
usual  in  Gothic  churches,  then  all  the  stress  of 
the  roof  is  conducted  along  the  ribs  or  edges  of 
the  vaulting  to  the  very  point  where  it  meets  the 
large  sustaining  buttress. 

It  is  probable  that  one  cause  of  the  beauty 
and  propriety  of  the  pointed  arch,  is  that  no 
part  of  it  forms  a horizontal  line,  and  conse- 
quently the  weight,  acting  vertically,  does  not 
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appear  to  subject  the  material  below  to  a trans- 
verse strain. 

The  aim  of  the  Gothic  architect  seems  to  have 
been,  to  combine  the  greatest  boldness  and  light- 
ness of  construction  with  a sense  both  of  correct 
equilibrium  and  perfect  security  : the  artist  who 
astonishes  the  spectator  without  giving  him  this 
impression,  has  not  obtained  a legitimate  triumph, 
nor,  I may  say,  has  he  constructed  a building 
suitable  to  the  purposes  of  devotion ; in  which 
neither  perplexity,  nor  astonishment  at  human 
ingenuity,  ought  to  be  the  feeling  forced  upon 
the  mind.  I cannot,  therefore,  wholly  approve 
of  the  enormous  pendents*  of  the  Tudor  archi- 
tecture. Ingenious  as  may  be  their  construction, 
yet,  inasmuch  as  their  equilibrium  appears  to 
depend  upon  the  mere  tenacity  of  material,  they 
betray  a lapse  from  purity  of  design.  In  a perfect 
Gothic  edifice  every  part  will  seem  adequately 
and  properly  sustained;  no  artifice  will  be  used 
to  conceal  or  disguise  the  channels,  if  I may  so 
express  myself,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  whole 
building  is  conducted  to  those  points  where  it 
is  to  be  met  by  sufficient  means  of  support. 

* There  are  fine  specimens  of  these  at  St.  Ouen’s,  probably 
among  the  earliest  that  are  to  be  found. 
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The  great  difference  in  character  between  the 
outside  and  inside  of  a good  Gothic  building  de- 
serves attention.  In  classical  architecture  both 
exterior  and  interior  present  nearly  the  same 
members ; the  pillars  or  pilasters,  and  entablature 
with  its  projecting  cornice,  prevail  alike  in  each. 
But  the  case  is  different  in  the  Gothic,  and  must 
be  accounted  for  on  the  very  principle  of  con- 
struction. Two  kinds  of  support  are  required,— 
a vertical  and  a lateral.  The  former,  from  the 
nature  of  the  material,  can  be  compressed  into 
a small  compass  (as  regards  ground -plan),  and 
therefore  is  adapted  to  the  interior,  which  also, 
from  construction,  must  be  its  natural  place.  Here, 
then,  we  meet  with  piers  and  shafts,  often  of  very 
slender  proportions.  The  vertical  line  predomi- 
nates, and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  those  slanting 
lines  which  denote  opposition  to  lateral  pressure. 
The  arches,  generally  speaking,  rise  uprightly 
from  the  imposts  without  an  angle,  and  seem 
intended  to  throw  the  weight  upon  them  verti- 
cally, on  which  account  neither  the  segmental 
nor  four-centred  pier-arch,  though  we  occasionally 
see  both,  is  graceful  ;*  but  in  doors  and  windows, 

* I have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  Salisbury 
cathedral.  Though  I should  be  sorry  to  admit  the  existence 
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which  cannot  be  said  to  belong  exclusively  either 
to  the  outside  or  inside  of  a building,  they  are 
perfectly  unobjectionable.  I do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  a triangular  canopy  over  a 
pier-arch,  though  I cannot  assert  that  it  never 
occurs;  but  if  I have  taken  a right  view  of  the 
subject,  it  would  hardly  be  in  good  character.  In 
the  smaller  members  of  the  building,  as  triforia, 
and  wall-arcades,  I admit  that  it  frequently  ap- 
pears ; but  here  the  minuteness  of  its  scale  pre- 
vents the  idea  of  lateral  abutment  from  being 
forced  upon  the  mind ; in  fact,  that  description 
of  detail  almost  partakes  of  the  character  of  shrine- 
work,  which  consists  of  parts  suitable  either  to 
the  exterior  or  interior  of  a building. 

of  any  defects  in  that  beautiful  structure,  I cannot  help  re- 
marking, that  a different  arrangement  of  triforium  might  have 
been  more  pleasing.  A large  segmental  arch,  of  the  same  width 
with  that  between  the  piers,  comprises  two  smaller  ones,  also 
segmental,  which  are  again  divided  by  a shaft ; foliated  figures 
occupy  the  heads.  This  kind  of  composition,  when  the  arch 
springs  perpendicularly  from  the  capitals,  is  one  of  great  beauty  : 
but  the  segmental  arch  gives  it  a totally  different  character ; 
which  is  perhaps  the  more  striking  from  the  want  of  a tall 
vertical  shaft  to  connect  the  pier-range  with  those  above  it.  On 
this  account  the  nave  of  Lichfield  forms  a better  model  than  that 
of  Salisbury.  Nothing,  however,  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
piers  and  pier-arches  themselves  in  the  latter. 
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The  lateral  support,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
quires an  extended  ground-plan;  and  is  there- 
fore adapted  to  the  exterior,  to  which  also  it 
properly  belongs  from  the  nature  of  its  position. 
Here  there  are  frequent  slopes  denoting  an  abut- 
ment ; buttresses  passing  from  the  clerestory  over 
the  aisle,  and  met  by  others  of  great  depth  and 
solidity,  which  often  increase  in  width,  by  several 
stages,  to  the  ground;  and  the  whole  is  pressed 
together  and  strengthened  by  the  weight  of  tur- 
rets and  pinnacles.  The  canopy,  the  gable,  and 
the  spire,  are  all  forms  corresponding  to  the 
natural  and  proper  shape  of  the  external  abut- 
ment ; and  thus  it  is  we  owe  that  beautiful  aspir- 
ing form,  which  so  strikingly,  but  so  very  differ- 
ently, marks  the  exterior  and  interior  of  a cathe- 
dral, to  the  actual  demand  for  these  two  different 
kinds  of  support. 

Some  abutments  act  by  their  great  mass ; such 
are  the  walls  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts, 
from  which  spring  the  arches  of  a central  tower. 
The  large  upright  buttresses  of  a church  at  Avig- 
non, and  the  aisle-buttresses  of  Milan  cathedral, 
have  been  noticed,  as  well  as  those  which  prop 
the  clerestories  and  wide  vaultings  in  the  south 
of  France.  These  possess  a stability  independent 
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of  the  fabric  they  have  to  support ; but  others, " 
on  the  contrary,  lean  against  it,  and  are  sustained 
by  it  in  turn  : such  are  flying  buttresses,  which 
would  not  stand  but  for  their  corresponding  wall 
and  vaulting-arch ; they  are  lighter  in  appearance, 
but  require  great  skill  and  science  on  the  part  of 
the  architect.  The  systems  of  buttresses  at  Co- 
logne, Amiens,  and  Beauvais,  are  very  remarkable. 
An  imposed  weight  often  has  to  act  in  conjunction 
with,  or  even  in  place  of,  a large  lateral  mass  ;* 
especially  where  small  ground-room  can  be  af- 
forded, as  in  lofty  steeples;  Antwerp  and  Stras- 
burg  offer  good  examples. 

Although  it  may  be  that  pinnacles  are  no 
where  absolutely  necessary  (except  in  the  above- 
mentioned  curious  exercises  of  mechanical  art),  so 
that  the  conditions  of  a stable  equilibrium  would 
be  imperfect  without  them,  yet  they  should  not 
be  introduced  except  when  they  appear  to  assist 
by  their  weight  (in  however  small  a degree)  the 
strength  of  the  edifice.  In  Norman  buildings. 


* Such  are  the  walls  above  the  pier-range,  which  act  as  an 
abutment  to  the  vaulting  of  the  side-aisles.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  that  notwithstanding  the  superin- 
cumbent weight,  these  vaultings  generally  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  piers  incline  towards  the  nave. 
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where  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  such  as  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  buttresses,  and 
mere  pilaster-strips  are  introduced  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  the  compartments,  pinnacles  would 
be  manifestly  useless  and  absurd : but  in  the  later 
Gothic  structures,  where  the  walls  are  much  dimi- 
nished in  thickness  and  increased  in  height,  the 
masses  between  the  compartments  are,  in  fact, 
the  ribs  of  the  building,  upon  which  its  whole 
stability  depends : and  here,  more  particularly 
when  it  crowns  the  abutment  of  a flying  but- 
tress, the  pinnacle  is,  or  at  least  appears  to  be, 
a valuable  addition  ; besides  which,  it  distinguishes 
an  important  part  of  the  structure. 

I do  not  know  a building  in  which  the  mecha- 
nical principles  of  Gothic  architecture  are  so  well 
shewn  as  in  Milan  cathedral.  It  is  true  there 
is  a very  small  clerestory,  but  the  weight  of  the 
roof  must  be  enormous ; its  solidity  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  circumstance  of  a large  belfry, 
which  contains  very  heavy  metal,  standing  over 
the  middle  of  the  nave,  apparently  without  the 
least  reference  to  the  side-walls  or  any  other. 
And  this  roof  is  supported  vertically  by  pillars, 
of  rather  slender  than  massive  proportions,  with 
highly  pointed  arches ; and  laterally  by  a mul- 
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titude  of  flying  buttresses,  and  immense  solid 
unbroken  perpendicular  masses,  which  form  their 
abutments  at  the  aisles. 

Though  a building  of  great  beauty  and  excel- 
lence may  be  constructed  without  any  vault,  hav- 
ing a flat  or  slightly  coved  timber-roof,  yet  it  is  to 
the  exigences  of  vaulting  that  we  owe  all  the  fine 
mechanism  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  lateral 
pressures  of  the  vault  demand  the  external  appa- 
ratus of  buttresses  and  pinnacles ; the  vertical 
pressures  require  the  internal  system  of  shafts 
and  pillars.  Thus,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Gothic  style  is  in  a manner  forced  upon  the 
architect  by  the  nature  of  his  material;  which, 
to  be  worked  to  the  best  advantage,  must  have 
this  system  of  support, — the  shaft  and  arch  in- 
ternally, and  the  projecting  and  tapering  abut- 
ment on  the  outside.  And  the  extreme  lightness, 
boldness,  and  elegance,  which  can  be  obtained  in 
this  mode  of  building,  and  not  in  any  that  is 
materially  different,  together  with  the  great  dura- 
bility of  edifices  apparently  of  the  most  delicate 
construction,  fully  prove  its  excellence. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  iron  steeple  lately 
erected  on  Rouen  cathedral.  It  may  be  here 
observed,  that  a fine  specimen  of  open-work  in 
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stone,  such  as  the  steeple  at  Freyburg,  is  valuable 
as  affording  a proof  of  the  great  lightness  which 
can  be  combined  with  perfect  security,  both  real 
and  apparent,  by  the  proper  treatment  of  a ma- 
terial in  itself  heavy  and  brittle  ; which  is  the 
great  triumph  of  Gothic  architecture : whereas  a 
cast-iron  spire  of  tracery  proves  nothing ; its  flim- 
siness must  destroy  all  pretensions  to  beauty, 
while  the  nature  of  its  material  deprives  it  of  any 
claim  to  interest. 

I need  only  add  a few  words  upon  the  nature  of 
vaults  and  domes.  The  abutment  to  the  barrel 
or  waggon-vault  is  the  whole  wall  of  the  building ; 
which,  if  the  roof  is  of  stone  or  a heavy  material, 
must  be  of  great  thickness.  But  when  another 
vault  crosses  it,  then  the  lateral  pressures  of  the 
two  meet  in  the  diagonal  rib, — not  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  but  giving  a resultant  force 
which  acts  upon  the  rib  itself,  as  any  superin- 
cumbent weight  acts  upon  an  arch,- — and  is  carried 
down  by  it  to  the  spring  of  the  vaulting-arch,  at 
which  point  it  is  met  by  a force  compounded  of 
the  buttress,  and  a corresponding  cross-springer. 
Each  buttress  has  to  bear  the  resultant  of  those 
pressures  which  are  concentrated  in  both  the 
cross-springers,  as  well  as  that  of  the  transverse 
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arch ; consequently  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof 
is  borne  by  the  piers  and  buttresses,  and  would 
stand  independent  of  the  intermediate  wall,  which 
may  therefore,  without  essentially  weakening  the 
fabric,  be  pierced  by  a window  large  enough  to 
occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  compartment.  St, 
Ouen's  is  little  beyond  a skeleton  of  this  descrip- 
tion. And  all  cellular  vaultings,  whether  quadri- 
partite, sexpartite,  or  having  any  number  of  cells, 
are  the  same  in  principle,  and  distribute  the  weight 
of  the  roof  in  the  same  manner.  On  this  account, 
the  most  appropriate  roof  for  a Romanesque  build- 
ing, whose  walls  are  extremely  massive  and  ex- 
hibit scarcely  any  external  buttress,  would  be  the 
cylindrical,  without  any  lateral  cells. 

The  fan-vaulting  is  somewhat  different  in  its 
construction,  though  it  equally  throws  the  weight 
of  the  roof  upon  particular  points  where  it  is  met 
by  buttresses.  In  this  case  the  shaft  branches 
out  into  a curved  surface,  of  which  each  vertical 
section,  passing  through  the  capital  or  spring,  is 
the  half  of  a pointed  arch,  and  every  horizontal 
section  is  a semicircle.  If  the  lateral  compart- 
ments are  equal  to  the  width  of  the  building,  the 
arcs  bounding  the  fans  of  two  adjacent  piers  and 
those  opposite  may  touch,  leaving  a curvilinear 
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quadrangle,  whose  centre  is  generally  occupied 
by  a boss  or  pendent.  When  the  nave  is  wider, 
a larger  portion  of  the  roof  remains  to  be  filled 
up ; but,  in  any  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  pressure 
is  carried  down  to  the  spring  of  the  fan.* 

In  the  simplest,  and  therefore  the  best,  systems 
of  cellular  vaulting,  no  longitudinal  rib  is  used, 
and  the  boss  (if  there  be  any)  occupies  the  inter- 
section of  the  diagonal  springers.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  in  England,  where  every  other 
part  of  the  church  in  general  preserved  a simpli- 
city beyond  what  is  usually  found  on  the  Conti- 
nent, the  ramifications  of  the  vaultings  became 
more  intricate;  ribs  and  bosses  were  multiplied 
till  it  was  almost  impossible  to  trace  their  design, 
as  in  Gloucester  and  Winchester ; and  at  last, 
after  trying  the  varieties  of  fan-vaultings  and  pen- 
dent roofs,  our  architects  seem  to  have  relin- 
quished the  art  altogether,  and  finally  contented 
themselves  with  the  timber-ceiling,  which  often 
consisted  of  mere  beams  and  rafters.  So  true  is 
it,  that  when  once  we  lose  sight  of  simplicity,  we 
unavoidably  compromise  purity  and  excellence  of 
style. 

* Some  of  the  vaulting  in  Winchester  cathedral  struck  me 
as  being  a combination  of  the  fan  and  cellular  vaulting. 
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Yet  many  of  our  English  wooden  roofs  are 
very  beautiful;  and,  without  question,  they  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  of  convenience.  For 
the  architect,  recurring  to  his  first  principles,  and 
treating  his  materials  according  to  their  proper 
nature,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  arrange  his 
framework  of  wood  in  the  same  manner  with  one 
of  stone.  He  allowed  his  beam  to  bear  a con- 
siderable transverse  strain,  and  supported  it  upon 
brackets  whieh  required  no  external  buttresses  : 
any  further  relief  that  might  be  found  necessary 
was  given  according  to  the  rules  of  carpentry, 
not  masonry ; and  such  mouldings  and  orna- 
ments were  employed,  as  should  be  consistent 
with  the  character  of  the  material,  while  they 
harmonised  with  those  of  the  stone-work  below. 
Some  churches  are,  however,  regularly  vaulted 
with  wood,  as  with  stone;  York,  for  instance, 
parts  of  Winchester,  and  the  choir  of  St.  Alban’s 
as  well  as  that  of  Selby. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Byzan- 
tine architects  raised  domes,  not  on  cylindrical 
towers  built  up  from  the  ground,  but  upon  the 
circle  drawn  within  a square  formed  at  the  inter- 
section of  their  cruciform  buildings,  and  conse- 
quently supported  by  four  piers  and  arches.  Let 
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us  examine  ho\y  this  was  done,  and  what  was 
the  support  of  the  dome,  of  which  only  four  points 
rested  upon  the  crowns  of  the  arches. 

Let  A B C be  a hemispherical  dome  resting 
upon  the  ground,  and  let  any  vertical  plane  cut 
it,  forming  the  semicircular  arch  D B E.  Now 
it  is  clear,  that  if  the  portion  B D C E be  taken 
away,  and  a sufficient  lateral  abutment  be  sub- 
stituted,— as,  for  instance,  an  immovable  wall, — the 
equilibrium  of  the  remainder  will  not  be  disturbed, 
as  the  vertical  resistance  of  the  arch  and  the 
lateral  resistance  of  the  wall  will  have  the  same 
effect  with  the  original  segment  in  preventing  the 
displacement  of  any  blocks  or  voussoirs.  If  the 
horizontal  abutment  be  made  by  a cylindrical 
vault,  B F,  the  effect  is  manifestly  the  same,  pro- 
vided the  vault  be  of  sufficient  strength.  Now 
let  an  adjoining  portion  be  cut  off  by  the  arch 
G D H,  and  similarly  supported  by  a vault;  the 
equilibrium  is  still  undisturbed : and,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  whole  can  be  made  to  rest  upon 
the  four  points  G D E I,  cylindrical  vaults  sup- 
plying the  necessary  lateral  abutment.  Raise 
these  points  upon  piers,  the  vaults  upon  walls, 
and  let  the  arches  be  equal,  and  we  obtain  a 
dome  supported  in  the  manner  we  desire ; and  if 
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a horizontal  circle  be  drawn  through  the  crowns 
of  the  arches,  the  part  of  the  dome  BHD,  and 
those  corresponding,  are  the  Byzantine  penden- 
tives.  This  kind  of  dome  occurs,  if  I mistake 
not,  at  Valence. 

But  again  : a dome  may  be  open  at  the  top, 
since  the  convergence  of  the  blocks  in  the  circle 
B H K prevents  them  from  falling  in,  as  an  arch 
would  on  the  removal  of  its  key-stone ; and  with 
proper  construction  it  may  bear  a weight  in  the 
form  of  a cylinder  or  another  dome : indeed  we 
know  that  the  crowning  cupola  is  an  universal 
feature  in  the  Italian  style.  Let,  then,  the  top 
of  the  dome  we  have  already  considered  be  cut 
off  just  at  the  crown  of  the  arches,  and  for  the 
small  spherical  segment  ( a fig.  2)  substitute  either 
a complete  hemispherical  dome,  or  a cylindrical 
drum  supporting  one,  which  is  the  usual  arrange- 
ment in  large  Italian  churches; — we  thus  obtain 
a dome  with  Byzantine  pendentives ; this  is  in 
reality  a combination  of  two  domes,  from  the 
lower  one  of  which  have  been  cut  away  the  seg- 
ments corresponding  to  the  arches  of  the  cross, — 
and  also  the  crown  (which  latter  is  replaced  by 
an  upper  dome  of  less  diameter),  and  the  pen- 
dentives are  the  only  remaining  parts.  A third 
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cupola,,  as  we  have  observed,  frequently  crowns 
the  whole.  A similar  arrangement  can  be  made 
with  an  increased  number  of  arches,  so  that  the 
dome  may  span  both  the  nave  and  aisles.  Nor 
need  the  vaulting  be  of  necessity  cylindrical : a 
roof  with  lateral  cells,  supported  by  sufficient 
buttresses,  is  of  equal  weight  and  stability,  and 
consequently  affords  an  equal  abutment. 

When  a Romanesque  or  Gothic  octagon  is  set 
over  the  intersection,  a different  pendentive  is 
used ; the  important  part  of  which  is  simply  an 
arch  thrown  obliquely  from  one  of  the  transverse 
walls  to  the  adjacent  one,  so  as  to  sustain  the 
diagonal  faces  of  the  lantern.  The  space  be- 
tween this  arch  and  the  internal  angle  is  some- 
times filled  up  by  a concave  surface,  and  some- 
times by  a series  of  receding  arches.  The  car- 
dinal sides  of  the  octagon  will  in  most  cases  form 
sufficient  abutment ; a vaulted  roof,  however, 
gives  an  apparent  addition  of  strength.  I have 
mentioned  Nantua  church  as  having  Byzantine 
pendentives,  which  take  the  form  of  flat  trian- 
gular slopes  ; Milan  cathedral  has  the  same  with 
curved  surfaces.  The  manner  in  which  the  small 
central  octagon  of  Avignon  cathedral  is  supported 
may  be  explained.  Its  eastern  and  western  faces 
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rest,  as  usual,  upon  transverse  arches ; but,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  other  two  cardinal 
faces  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  (the  lantern 
being  of  much  less  width  than  the  nave  itself),  a 
series  of  receding  arches,  one  in  a manner  sus- 
taining the  other,  is  thrown  across  the  compart- 
ment formed  by  the  above ; so  that  those  which 
come  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  building  are 
placed  in  proper  positions  to  bear  their  respective 
walls,  while  the  most  distant  ones  touch  the  sides 
of  the  nave.  The  diagonals  have  Romanesque 
pendentives;  and  large  external  abutments  sup- 
ply the  place  of  transepts.  In  this  instance  the 
stone  barrel-vault  must  add  materially  to  the 
strength  of  construction,  even  if  it  be  not  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  Romanesque  pendentive  is  generally  used 
for  the  diagonal  faces  of  spires,  and  a tall  heavy 
pinnacle  often  proves  a very  useful  addition  of 
strength.  At  Louth,  and  in  many  other  instances, 
a small  flying  buttress  gives  a still  further  sup- 
port. There  are  two  methods  of  connecting  ex- 
ternally with  a square  tower  an  octagonal  spire 
that  stands  in  the  usual  position — namely,  with 
its  cardinal  faces  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
tower : one  is  by  constructions  at  each  angle,  which 
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are  segments  of  a square  pyramid,  and  have  con- 
sequently an  edge  from  the  corner  of  the  tower 
to  a point  upon  the  diagonal  face  of  the  spire  ;* 
the  other  by  flat  triangular  slopes,  such  as  are 
found  internally  at  Nantua.  The  former  of  these 
appears  to  correspond  with  the  Romanesque,  the 
other  with  the  Byzantine  pendentive ; although  in 
the  actual  construction,  the  latter,  without  some 
further  support,  seems  hardly  safe. 

The  octagonal  part  of  the  steeple  at  Antwerp 
bisects  the  faces  of  the  square  tower  on  which  it 
stands  with  its  alternate  angles,  and  therefore 
seems  to  require  a double  system  of  pendentives. 
I am  not,  however,  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
its  construction. 

A small  ruined  tower  at  Swaffham  Priors  in 
Cambridgeshire  has  a square  base,  on  which  is 
an  octagon  that  supports  a polygon  of  sixteen 
sides ; this  also,  in  its  turn,  supports  the  remains 
of  a similar  polygon,  whose  angles  bisect  the  sides 
of  the  former  : from  external  appearances  I should 
say  the  pendentives  (unless  lost  in  the  thickness 

* A similar  construction  will  be  used,  if  the  alternate  angles 
of  the  spire  bisect  the  faces  of  the  tower,  which  is  frequently  the 
case  with  wooden  steeples.  See  fig.  6 in  the  preceding  illus- 
tration. 
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of  the  walls)  are  Romanesque.  Supposing  the 
lower  polygon  to  be  reduced  in  height,  and  the 
walls  of  the  octagon  to  be  raised  so  as  entirely  to 
mask  it,  the  upper  polygon  would  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  octagon  below  as  the  Ant- 
werp octagonal  steeple  to  the  square  tower  which 
supports  it : but,  however  we  may  shorten  the 
intermediate  stage,  which  we  have  supposed  to 
become  invisible,  it  is  clear  we  cannot  dispense 
with  its  pendentives. 

I trust  enough  has  been  said  to  prove,  what 
indeed  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  that  the 
buildings  of  the  middle  ages  are  far  from  arbitrary 
or  fanciful  in  their  design,  and  that  their  rules  of 
composition  are  grounded  upon  strict  mechanical 
principles.  And  we  are  led  to  the  investigation 
and  development  of  these,  not  only  by  a view  of 
general  forms  and  outlines,  but  by  a study  of  the 
minutest  details.  Why  is  it  that  an  Italianising 
church  is  unpleasing?  Not  simply  because  its 
details  differ  from  those  of  a Perpendicular  or 
Decorated  one — for  these  also  differ  in  many 
respects  from  each  other,  and  from  the  earlier 
styles ; but  because  they  do  not  suggest  the  same 
ideas  of  proper  and  scientific  arrangement ; we 
do  not  read  from  them  the  same  lessons  of  order. 
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taste,  and  harmony : rich  as  their  effect  may  be 
at  a distance,  when  we  draw  near,  the  charm 
vanishes,  the  eye  falls  upon  a miserable  display 
of  wasted  labour,  and  the  mind  dwells  with  pain 
upon  the  professed  abandonment  of  those  prin- 
ciples by  which  alone  art  can  be  advanced,  or 
preserved  from  falling  into  decay. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ON  COMPOSITION,  PROPORTION,  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  principle  of  a predominant  vertical  line, 
which  enabled  the  architect  to  rear  structures  of 
a commanding  height,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  if 
not  suggested,  at  least  sanctioned,  by  mechanical 
principles  : but  it  is  not  to  these  alone  that  we 
must  look  for  the  spirit  of  the  art.  If  the  science 
of  our  ancestors  had  not  been  directed  and  ani- 
mated by  pure  taste,  high  feeling,  and  strong 
religious  enthusiasm,  they  would  not  have  handed 
down  to  us  a series  of  monuments,  extending 
nearly  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  will  be 
viewed  with  admiration  for  ages.  It  was  a noble 
idea  to  dedicate  to  the  service  of  the  infinite 
Creator  a temple  apparently  indefinite  in  its  ex- 
tent, through  which  the  eye  might  range  without 
discerning  the  limit  or  measure ; and  the  skill 
with  which  this  idea  was  worked  out  meets  with 
no  parallel  in  the  best  days  of  classical  art.* 

* See  the  ninth  chapter  of  Mr.  Willis’s  “ Remarks.” 
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It  is  not  merely  by  its  height  that  a Gothic 
cathedral  strikes  the  beholder ; in  all  its  dimen- 
sions it  appears,  in  consequence  of  its  arrange- 
ment, to  admit  of  no  bound  : if  we  look  at  its 
external  length,  we  can  hardly  tell  where  and  how 
it  terminates ; beyond  the  vast  nave  appears  the 
square  of  the  intersection  ; then  the  choir,  with 
the  bold  sweep  of  its  apse  rising  from  an  aisle  of 
greater  extent,  amidst  a forest  of  pinnacles  with 
their  expansive  buttresses ; beyond  these  again  is 
often  a multitude  of  chapels  branching  out  in 
every  direction.  And  its  breadth  is  similarly  ex- 
tended;— on  the  Continent  a great  number  of 
aisles  and  side-chapels  are  added ; in  England, 
where  we  seldom  see  more  than  one  aisle  on 
each  side  of  the  nave,  the  transepts  are  of  greater 
length,  which  may  be  noticed  especially  at  Lincoln 
and  York ; while  the  addition  of  chapter-house, 
cloisters,  and  monastic  buildings,  seems  to  preclude 
the  appearance  of  any  definite  boundary  in  that 
direction.  The  scale  of  the  edifice  is  really  vast; 
and  from  the  multiplicity,  variety,  and  distribution 
of  parts,  it  appears  incalculably  greater. 

On  this  account  a regular  front,  marking  the 
extreme  length  of  any  building,  seems  to  be  un- 
suitable to  the  Gothic  style.  Suppose  a church 
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with  the  nave  and  choir  of  exactly  the  same 
length,  and  perfectly  corresponding  with  each 
other,  the  tower  and  intersection  being  in  the 
centre — however  rich  or  excellent  such  a build- 
ing may  be  in  its  details,  or  even  in  its  general 
proportions,  would  it  not  be  pronounced  at  once 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture?* 
I cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  carelessness,  to 
which  are  owing  some  of  the  irregularities  we 
meet  with  in  many  of  our  most  perfect  fronts, 
would  not  have  been  indulged,  had  not  the  archi- 
tect felt  that  too  strict  attention  to  symmetrical 
arrangement  was  a fault.  A regular  front  denotes 
measurement,  which  the  irregular  length  of  a 
building  does  not.  I cannot  regret  that  the  fronts 
of  Antwerp  and  Strasburg  have  never  been  com- 
pleted by  the  erection  of  corresponding  steeples ; 
one  spire  would  have  measured  the  other,  and 
much  of  the  effect  of  height  would  have  been 
lost.  Still  we  must  remember  that  a west  front 
is  a mere  portal ; and  does  not,  as  the  fa<j ade  of 

* Even  in  domestic  or  castellated  buildings,  a regular  front 
is  rarely  seen,  except  when  the  extent  of  the  structure  in  some 
other  direction  is  quite  equal  to  it.  The  castles  of  Bodiam,  and 
Hurstmoncieux,  in  Sussex,  are  the  most  regular  in  their  fronts 
that  1 have  seen : of  both  of  these  the  ground-plan  is  nearly 
square. 
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a mansion,  express  the  full  extent  of  the  edifice ; 
and  therefore,  when  it  is  of  moderate  dimensions 
in  reference  to  the  rest,  symmetrical  arrangement 
can  have  no  effect  in  reducing  the  apparent  scale 
of  the  whole— perhaps  may  even  increase  it  by 
contrast ; and  an  affected  irregularity  in  this  feature 
should  always  be  condemned. 

Wherever  the  nave  and  choir  are  of  nearly  the 
same  length,  as  we  often  see  in  English  cathedrals, 
the  architects  have  generally  taken  care  to  mark 
the  difference  very  decidedly  by  some  means  or 
other;  either  by  western  towers  which  are  not 
answered  by  any  eastern  ones ; or  by  an  additional 
pair  of  transepts  to  the  choir,  as  at  Lincoln, 
Beverley,  Worcester,*  Rochester,  and  Canterbury, 
or  by  a difference  in  height  or  ornament,  or  by  an 
apse.  In  short,  every  appearance  of  an  extended 
front  bearing  any  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
cathedral,  seems  to  have  been  most  studiously 
avoided. 

The  same  system  of  composition,  which  gives 
the  cathedral  its  air  of  unbounded  extent,  has  not 

* In  this  cathedral,  even  with  its  additional  transepts,  the 
tower  is  decidedly  too  central,  and  has  not  that  imposing  appear- 
ance which  a position  nearer  one  end,  or  the  combination  of 
western  steeples,  would  have  given  it. 
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failed  of  giving  also  to  smaller  churches  a grandeur 
and  dignity  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from 
their  actual  size.  These,  it  is  true,  consist  of 
fewer  parts,  which  may  be  somewhat  differently 
disposed,  and  much  less  enriched  with  ornament ; 
yet  still  they  preserve  the  gables,  aisles,  buttresses, 
pinnacles,  and  spires  externally,  and  the  arch  and 
pillar  internally,  which  give  the  same  aspiring 
form  upwards,  and  the  same  appearance  of  ex- 
pansion below.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  either 
in  large  or  small  buildings  every  line  and  member 
ought  to  be  so  designed  as  palpably  to  tend  to 
the  development  of  this  one  principle,  lest  the 
architect  fall  into  pedantry  and  mannerism;  and 
here  it  is  that  a nice  discrimination  is  required, 
that  he  may  avoid  obtruding  upon  the  spectator 
the  rules  by  which  he  has  been  guided. 

I am  well  disposed  to  admit  the  claim  of  Ger- 
many to  the  praise  of  having  done  more  than  any 
other  nation  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
Gothic  style  in  its  excellence ; but  I am  not 
prepared  to  approve  of  the  arguments  by  which 
Dr.  Moller,  in  his  “ Memorials  of  German  Build- 
ings,” enforces  this  claim ; namely,  by  condemning, 
as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  style,  the  low 
gables  and  flat  towers  found  in  other  countries. 
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especially  in  England,  and  contending  that  the 
high-pitched  roofs  and  tapering  steeples,  which 
characterise  German  architecture,  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  a perfect  Gothic  edifice.  That 
they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  it,  every  one 
will  allow ; but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  re- 
member that  a feature,  however  characteristic  in 
itself,  may  be  so  repeated  and  multiplied  as  to 
fatigue,  instead  of  gratifying  the  eye.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  west  front  of  Cologne  cathedral, 
according  to  the  prints  which  are  published  as 
giving  the  original  design,  seems  to  admit  of 
scarcely  any  other  feature  besides  the  spire  and 
the  acute  gable ; which  latter  appears  in  the  form 
of  a canopy  over  every  arch.  I confess  this  con- 
stant repetition,  though  no  actual  fault  can  be 
detected  either  in  the  details  or  proportions,  has 
almost  led  me  to  doubt  whether  the  design  be 
genuine.  The  architects  of  that  day,  keeping 
in  mind,  as  they  did,  the  principles  to  which  their 
structures  were  indebted  for  their  beauty,  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  force  them  into  notice  by  a 
constant  effort.* 

If  extension  upwards  were  the  only  object  in 
view,  then  perhaps  no  finish  would  be  admissible 

* See  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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but  the  spire ; but,  as  we  have  observed,  apparent 
extent  in  every  direction  was  the  aim  of  the 
builder;  and  the  low,  flat,  massive  tower,  giving 
by  its  breadth  and  evident  weight  a proof  of  the 
vastness  and  strength  of  the  building  which  sup- 
ports it,  may  sometimes  conduce  to  this  effect 
better  than  the  same  tower  crowned  with  a spire, 
whose  comparative  height  would  throw  the  rest  of 
the  structure  into  insignificance.  I cannot  con- 
ceive any  arrangement  that  would  add  to  the 
majestic  appearance  of  York  minster;  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  the  central  tower,  in  all  its  simplicity 
of  outline  and  composition,  is  to  the  full  as  im- 
pressive as  the  loftiest  and  richest  continental 
steeples. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  no 
part  or  dimension  of  a Gothic  building  should 
appear  contracted ; and  therefore  none  should  be 
enlarged  at  the  expense  of  another.  Hence  the 
principle  of  indefinite  expansion,  as  it  may  be 
called,  requires  very  nice  proportion ; and,  though 
it  may  seem  to  be  a paradox,  does,  in  fact,  enforce 
a most  accurate  measurement  as  regards  every 
part  of  the  edifice.  Herein  is  shewn  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  the  Gothic  architect,  that  while  he 
has  been  carefully  studying  every  minute  relation 
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and  proportion,  he  has  impressed  the  spectator 
with  an  idea  that  all  rule  and  measure  has  been 
thrown  aside. 

If  a cathedral  is  lofty,  its  loftiness  must  not 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  deficient  in  length  or 
breadth,  otherwise  a large  space  will  appear  con- 
tracted. We  have  already  noticed  some  of  the 
French  cathedrals  as  having  too  much  height  for 
their  length ; the  impression  produced  is  not  so 
much  that  of  gigantic  height  as  of  inadequate 
length, — so  apt  is  the  defect  to  strike  the  eye 
sooner  than  the  beauty.  The  cathedrals  of  Dijon, 
Auxerre,  Amiens,  and  Abbeville,  would  all  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  compart- 
ments to  the  nave.  As  regards  width,  the  lofty 
clerestories  are  well  balanced  by  an  increased 
number  of  aisles. 

But,  in  truth,  the  dimension  of  height,  much 
as  it  is  insisted  upon  by  almost  every  writer  on 
Gothic  architecture,  is  that  which  will  most  bear 
limitation,  and  which  the  architect  can  best  afford 
to  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  others.  For  a low 
building  has  at  least  the  appearance  of  strength, 
which  is  an  indispensable  point;  and  a very  little 
contrivance  will  give  it  that  aspiring  form  which 
we  look  for. 
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I will  notice  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
roughly  built  country  churches  I have  ever  seen ; 
which  does  not  exhibit  sufficient  detail  to  mark 
its  style  or  probable  date,  and  has  scarce  the 
elevation  of  an  ordinary  cottage.  Yet,  in  this 
humble  church  (Daix,  near  Dijon)  we  recognise 
the  pyramidical  form  ; the  spreading  ground-plan  ; 
the  different  heights  of  wall  justly  proportioned  to 
each  other ; the  bold  and  strong  buttress ; and  a 
proper  relation  between  nave,  tower,  and  chancel, 
maintained  as  correctly  and  beautifully  as  in  any 
cathedral.  Though  you  might  almost  place  your 
hand  upon  the  roof,  yet  the  slope  of  the  gable  and 
position  of  the  tower  give  it  that  aspiring  tendency 
which  prevents  you  from  feeling  that  it  is  defective 
in  height;  in  fact,  if  the  walls  were  higher,  the 
form  of  the  building  would  be  much  injured.  The 
exterior,  unpretending  as  it  is  in  design,  and  rude 
in  the  extreme  as  to  workmanship,  presents  no- 
thing mean  or  unworthy;  no  part  of  it  appears 
unduly  contracted;  every  dimension  completely 
satisfies  the  eye.  What  the  interior  may  be,  I am 
unable  to  say;  and  I cannot  regret  not  having 
seen  it,  as  it  is  likely  some  tawdry  figure,  or  other 
incongruous  ornament,  would  have  weakened  my 
favourable  impressions.  I must  admit  these  were 
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increased  by  the  position  of  the  building,  which 
stands  on  an  abrupt  eminence,  quite  clear  of  the 
village  belonging  to  it,  and  commands  a magnifi- 
cent view  of  Dijon,  and  the  surrounding  country. 
A few  fine  trees  stand  near  it ; while  the  old  cross 
at  the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  the  walls  of  rough 
limestone  (which  is  the  material  of  the  church 
itself),  and  the  broken  ground  in  front,  complete 
the  picture;  nor  will  the  visitor  fail  to  contrast 
the  short  and  simple  inscriptions  on  its  few  grave- 
stones with  the  false  taste  and  strained  sentiment 
of  Pere  la  Chaise. 

I would  ask,  if  there  are  not  many  spots  in 
England  where  a church  of  this  description  would 
far  better  harmonise  with  the  surrounding  objects 
than  those  structures  which  too  often  deface  our 
most  romantic  scenes ; while  it  would  be  equally 
suitable  to  the  means  and  exigences  of  the  people  ? 
The  plan  appears  to  be  a good  one.  Let  us 
suppose  the  transverse  arches  under  the  tower 
to  spring  directly  from  the  wall  (which  they 
might  easily  have  done  with  the  present  external 
abutments),  and  an  excellent  area  is  obtained. 
The  small  lateral  projections  of  the  chancel  are 
in  a better  position  than  if  they  had  formed  aisles 
to  the  nave,  as  being  nearer  to  the  altar.  If  these 
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be  lengthened  as  far  as  to  the  spring  of  the  apse, 
the  altar  placed  on  the  line  of  their  eastern  walls, 
and  the  apse  itself  cut  off  for  a vestry,  the  whole 
of  the  area  allotted  to  the  congregation  is  in 
sight  of  the  minister,  whether  he  be  in  a pulpit, 
or  desk,  at  one  of  the  eastern  angles  of  the  tower, 
or  at  the  communion-table. 

I am  aware  that  objections  have  been  made  to 
the  practice  of  building  churches  with  a central 
tower.  One  is,  that  a church  of  this  form  looks 
like  a fniniature  model  of  a cathedral,  instead  of  a 
building  fitted  for  the  use  of  a parish.  In  answer 
to  this  may  be  cited  the  practice  of  architects  of 
the  middle  ages,  who  built  many  such  of  great 
simplicity,  and  probably  as  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed  as  those 
on  any  other  plan.  The  form  of  the  cross,  though 
without  the  tower,  was  the  very  earliest  given  to 
Christian  edifices, — derived,  in  fact,  as  was  the 
emblem  itself,  from  the  Romans ; and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  same  form  was  adopted,  and  a 
central  dome  added,  in  the  eastern  churches  built 
by  Constantine.  It  is  natural  that  the  Christian 
architect  should  have  delighted  in  the  use  of  this 
plan ; and  accordingly  the  cross  church  is  found, 
not  merely  as  a cathedral,  but  on  every  possible 
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scale,  wherever  Gothic  architecture  has  prevailed ; 
and  the  central  tower  marks  the  intersection,  and 
shews,  or  suggests,  the  plan  of  the  fabric,  at  any 
distance  from  the  eye.  That  varied  outline,  and 
fine  play  of  light  and  shade,  which  characterise 
the  style,  are  in  no  way  produced  more  simply 
and  easily.  By  no  other  form  are  its  mechanical 
principles  so  perfectly  displayed,  every  limb  form- 
ing an  abutment  for  the  support  of  the  central 
tower ; while  the  internal  arches,  even  in  a building 
of  small  dimensions,  form  a noble  feature : and 
an  aspiring  pyramidical  appearance  is  given  when 
the  real  height  is  very  limited.  In  some  parts  of 
England  these  churches  are  by  no  means  rare. 
There  are  many  in  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Wilt- 
shire; several  in  Kent;  fewer,  perhaps,  in  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  Essex;  some  in  most  of  the 
midland  counties;  and  in  parts  of  Yorkshire  we 
find  them  at  very  short  distances  asunder, — Pa- 
trington,  Paul,  Headon,  Hull,  Howden,  Heming- 
borough,  Selby,  all  on  the  Ouse  and  Humber, 
between  York  and  the  sea,  have  cross  churches, 
with  central  towers;  and  there  may  be  more  on 
and  near  this  line.  In  Holland  I think  there 
are  not  many.  In  Belgium,  and  on  the  Rhine, 
a central  octagon  is  common.  But  throughout 
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Burgundy,  indeed  along  the  whole  of  the  route 
from  Lyons  to  Dijon,  and  thence  to  Avallon,  on 
the  way  to  Paris,  village  churches  with  a tower 
in  the  centre  are  so  common,  that  we  meet  with 
almost  fewer  instances  of  a different  form,  than 
we  do  of  the  cross  church  on  most  routes  in 
England.  And  these  are  generally  of  the  simplest 
and  plainest  description.  In  Normandy,  too,  they 
are  very  frequent;  consequently,  the  similarity 
between  the  cross  church  and  the  cathedral  was 
not  held  to  be  an  objection  by  our  ancestors. 

But,  again : though  our  own  cathedrals  have 
mostly  the  predominant  central  tower,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  continental  edifices  on  the  same  or 
a much  larger  scale.  The  only  two  that  I have 
seen  with  this  feature,  whose  size  would  give  them 
a high  rank  among  cathedrals,  are  the  Duomo  of 
Milan,  and  St.  Ouen’s  abbey  at  Rouen.  On  the 
contrary,  a great  number  of  the  finest  churches 
either  have  no  central  tower  at  all,  or  one  that 
is  not  predominant.  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Cologne, 
Strasburg,  Freyburg,  Auxerre,  Sens,  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  Amiens,  and  many  others,  have  their 
principal  towers  at  the  west  end.  In  Rouen 
cathedral,  the  masonry  of  the  south-western  tower 
out-tops  that  of  the  central.  Indeed,  the  great 
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height  and  lightness  of  the  larger  cathedrals  seem 
to  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  a very  heavy 
tower  at  the  intersection.  On  this  ground,  there- 
fore, the  village  cross  church,  as  we  usually  meet 
with  it,  need  not  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
miniature  cathedral. 

A more  valid  objection  may,  perhaps,  be  made 
on  the  score  of  convenience.  When  the  tower  is 
supported  by  large  internal  piers,  the  church  is 
considerably  broken  up,  the  nave  wholly  separated 
from  the  chancel,  and  much  room,  of  necessity, 
lost.  Probably  this  arrangement  was  less  incon- 
venient when  the  services  were  performed  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  present;  indeed,  in 
churches  where  the  construction  did  not  equally 
require  it,  the  chancel  was  much  shut  out  from 
the  rest,  either  by  projecting  imposts  to  the 
chancel  arch,  or  by  a wooden  screen,  or  both. 
But  the  internal  pier  may  be  altogether  avoided 
if  the  church  is  without  aisles.  In  this  case,  the 
walls  of  the  different  limbs  of  the  cross  will  be 
sufficient  abutments  for  the  arches  of  any  tower. 
The  whole  area  is  then  clear,  and  may  be  com- 
manded from  a pulpit  or  desk  at  any  of  the  salient 
angles.  We  have  observed,  that  at  St.  Sulpice, 
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on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  arches  of  the  tower 
(one  of  considerable  weight)  spring  almost  directly 
from  the  walls.  It  is  true  the  altar  will  be  hid 
from  some  of  those  who  are  placed  in  the  tran- 
septs ; but  I doubt  if  many  of  our  modern  churches, 
of  any  shape,  are  quite  free  from  this  fault : at  all 
events,  this  is  not  the  case  with  such  of  the  older 
ones  as  have  side-aisles  only  to  the  nave.  If,  how- 
ever, the  transepts  be  large,  and  the  eastern  limb 
small,  the  latter  might  be  cut  off  by  a screen,  to  be 
used  as  a school  or  vestry ; while  the  altar,  placed 
under  the  eastern  arch,  stands  in  sight  of  the  whole 
congregation.  Or,  if  the  transepts  be  made  small, 
only  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  abutment,  these 
might  be  turned  into  a vestry  and  a baptistery, 
and  the  part  occupied  by  the  congregation  be- 
comes an  unbroken  oblong  area. 

The  following  are  village  cross  churches,  of 
the  simplest  form,  having,  with  the  exception  of 
a porch,  no  more  than  a nave,  chancel,  and 
transepts,  without  aisles,  the  tower  standing  at 
the  intersection ; and  they  may  be  studied  as 
models. 

Llanddevi,  near  Brecon.  Plain  as  this  little 
building  is,  it  is  of  excellent  proportions;  the 
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gable  of  each  front  is  of  the  best  shape  that  will 
allow  the  omission  of  buttresses;  and  the  low 
central  tower,  capped  with  a pointed  roof  of  tile 
or  slate,  is  just  of  the  size  and  elevation  that  suits 
the  whole.  The  eastern  windows  are  three  lancets, 
and  many  of  the  others,  if  I remember,  are  no 
more  than  narrow  square-headed  openings.  The 
church  is  whitewashed  (or  was,  when  I saw  it 
many  years  ago)  ; still,  from  its  figure  and  position, 
as  forming  the  central  point  of  a magnificent 
Welch  landscape,  it  has  a fine  effect. 

Llanbadern  Vawr,  a mile  from  Aberystwith, 


has  a tower  more  massive  in  its  proportions,  and 
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of  more  venerable  aspect,  from  its  colour : the 
style  of  the  church  is  a rude  Early  English. 

Dowdeswell,  near  Cheltenham.  The  tower 
appears  not  to  be  quite  so  wide  as  the  body  of 
the  church ; still  a similar  one  might  be  supported 
without  very  projecting  internal  piers.  It  tapers 
in  two  stages,  and  is  finished  with  a low  but  ele- 
gant spire.  The  proportions  of  the  whole  may  be 
pronounced  perfect.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
improve  the  elevation  of  the  gables ; and  the  Late 
Gothic  eastern  window,  the  head  of  which  is 
nearly,  if  not  perfectly  round,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  its  position.  Neither  the  appearance  nor  con- 
struction demand  buttresses,  which  are  accordingly 
omitted. 

Pottern,  near  Devizes,  has  a fine  perpendicular 
tower,  very  like  that  of  Merton  chapel,  Oxford, 
both  in  proportion  and  character.  It  might  have 
admitted  a greater  length  both  of  nave,  tran- 
septs, and  chancel.  All  these  latter  are  pure 
Early  English,  The  position  of  the  church,  on  a 
high  bank,  above  the  road  and  village,  is  extremely 
striking. 

Alderminster,  on  the  road  between  Stratford- 
on-Avon  and  Shipston,  has  a large  and  heavy 
tower,  which,  probably,  would  not  have  appeared 
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too  much  so  for  the  building,  had  the  original  pitch 
of  the  roof  been  preserved  throughout.  As  it  is, 
the  general  outline  is  remarkably  picturesque. 

I add  a cut  representing  a small  church  near 
Vitteaux  (on  the  route  between  Dijon  and 
Auxerre),  of  Romanesque  detail,  though  its  ge- 
neral appearance  led  me  to  suppose  it  might  be 
of  Gothic  date.  The  elevation  of  the  tower,  and 


its  relation  to  the  chancel  and  transepts,  are 
peculiarly  pleasing.  The  nave  is  somewhat  wider 
than  the  tower,  and  in  a differently  arranged 
building  might  have  appeared  heavy;  here,  how- 
ever, it  accords  well  with  the  whole. 
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Surely  none  of  these  churches  can  be  con- 
demned as  fanciful  in  their  design,  or  inappro- 
priate for  a country  village.  In  some  respects 
they  admit  of  greater  simplicity  than  those  of  any 
other  form ; and  the  spreading  and  pyramidical 
shape  which  their  plan  gives  them,  enables  them 
to  dispense  with  buttresses,  every  wall  acting  as 
one  in  itself.  The  cross  church  offers  this  ad- 
vantage to  the  designer,  that  a tower  of  almost 
any  dimensions,  low  or  lofty,  is  suitable ; if  it  be 
not  raised  beyond  what  might  serve  as  a partial 
clerestory,  it  still  has  a venerable  and  picturesque 
appearance. 

Some  of  the  numberless  cross  churches  be- 
tween Lyons  and  Dijon  have  a remarkable  out- 
line. I do  not  know  how  the  tower  of  the 
annexed  (near  Macon)  is  supported.  It  occupies 
part  of  the  area  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  with  the  body.  If  a strong  cylindrical 
or  domical  vaulting  of  stone  be  used,  this  arrange- 
ment may  be  made  without  encroachment  on  the 
internal  area.  I have  noticed  something  similar 
in  a little  Romanesque  church  near  Genoa. 

Sometimes  the  tower  stands  between  the  nave 
and  chancel  without  any  transepts.  The  little 
church  of  Mount  Bures,  in  Essex,  is  a neat  speci- 
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men.  In  this  the  nave  and  chancel  are  sufficiently 
wider  than  the  tower  to  furnish  abutments  for  the 
transverse  arches.  I cannot  tell  how  the  interior 
is  actually  arranged;  but  one  on  the  same  plan 
might  be  arranged  in  a very  advantageous  manner, 
by  placing  open  seats  down  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
and  leaving  passages  along  the  walls,  which  would 
place  the  whole  congregation  in  sight  of  both 
pulpit  and  desk.  I know  it  is  often  said  that  a 
central  aisle  down  the  nave  should  be  preserved  at 
all  sacrifices ; yet  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the 
principal  entrance  is  on  the  side,  as  in  nine-tenths 
of  our  village  churches,  and  not  at  the  west  end, 
the  necessity  of  one  is  not  very  evident ; however, 
I am  by  no  means  anxious  to  dispute  the  point, 
but  only  speak  of  a convenient  mode  of  placing 
the  congregation  in  a church  of  a certain  con- 
struction. 

The  annexed  church,  near  Samer,  on  the  road 
between  Boulogne  and  Abbeville,  struck  me  as 
having  great  simplicity  and  a good  outline.  The 
tower,  which  intervenes  between  the  nave  and 
chancel,  is  rather  narrower  than  the  former.  The 
western  gable  is  highly  pointed,  and  the  front  has 
diagonal  buttresses  and  a shallow  porch.  The 
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slight  projection  of  the  belfry-story  gives  the  tower 
considerable  character. 

As  a complete  cross  church,  with  side-aisles 
to  the  nave,  I will  point  out  that  of  Leigh,*  in 
Staffordshire.  The  central  tower  is  perfectly  plain, 
without  buttresses,  and  having  a small  delicately 
shaped  belfry-window  of  two  lights.  The  capping 
is  an  embattled  parapet,  whose  corner  battlements 
are  higher  than  the  others,  and  have  the  effect  of 
small  turrets,  or  the  bases  of  pinnacles.  The 
whole  of  this  tower  may  be  considered  as  of  Late 
Decorated,  probably  unaltered : its  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  admirable  proportion  give  it  a grandeur 
which  has  often  failed  to  strike  me  in  much  richer 
buildings ; but  it  is  very  clear  such  a tower  could 
have  stood  no  where  but  at  the  intersection  of  the 
cross.  Place  it  at  the  end  of  a building,  and  you 
would  not  know  how  to  complete  it ; it  must  then 
have  buttresses,  which  would  altogether  change  its 
character.  The  elevation  of  the  west  front  is  ex- 
cellent ; it  has  a sharp  gable  forming  an  angle 
with  the  slope  of  the  aisles.  The  buttresses  are 
of  bold  projection,  with  angular  heads.  The  nave, 

* About  a mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Uttoxeter  to 
Cheadle,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  former. 
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it  will  be  seen,  has  no  clerestory.  The  elevation 
of  both  transepts  is  fine,  especially  that  on  the 
south  side,  which  is  higher  and  more  pointed  than 
the  northern  one  given  in  the  sketch : this  latter 
has  a Perpendicular  window.  The  chancel  has 
some  square  - headed  windows  with  very  bold 
tracery.  The  inside  is  interesting,  though  defaced 
by  plaster  ceilings : it  contains  a curious  font,  of 
Early  English,  if  not  Norman,  character.  The 
nave,  in  this  instance,  is  considerably  detached 
from  the  chancel  by  the  projecting  piers  of  the 
tower : the  central  arches  are  highly  pointed,  and 
without  capitals.  This  church,  lying  at  a distance 
from  any  great  road,  is  probably  not  very  well 
known.  It  should  be  visited  both  by  the  architect 
and  antiquary,  as  it  exhibits  a very  peculiar  de- 
scription of  Decorated. 

Another  objection  raised  to  the  cruciform  plan, 
is  the  inconvenient  position  of  the  tower  as  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  a belfry.  I freely  admit  that  a 
large  number  of  bell-ropes  hanging  down  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  church  have  neither  a sightly 
nor  a decorous  appearance,  especially  if  such  part 
of  the  church  be  occupied  by  the  congregation. 
But,  generally  speaking,  large  peals  of  bells  belong 
to  large  buildings  that  can  well  afford  room  for  a 
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belfry-floor  above  the  roof  of  the  church.  When, 
however,  a single  bell,  and  that  not  a large  one,  is 
required,  it  might  surely  be  placed  so  near  the 
corner  as  to  prevent  the  rope  from  being  any 
blemish  in  an  unpretending  village  church;  or  a 
small  bell-niche  might  appear  on  the  tower  itself 
near  an  angle,  and  rather  improve  than  impair  the 
general  outline,  as  at  Lanercost  and  Jedburg. 

Yet  a low  central  tower  need  not  be  used  at 
all  as  a belfry;  it  may  form  an  internal  lantern, 
and  be,  in  fact,  a sort  of  clerestory,  of  smaller 
length  and  greater  height  than  usual.  We  know 
how  great  a beauty  this  is  in  a cathedral ; and 
continental  specimens  prove  it  to  be  no  less  so  in 
much  smaller  churches,  either  as  a square  com- 
partment, or  an  octagonal  dome.  A turret,  at- 
tached externally  to  one  of  the  corners,  might 
form  a belfry,  and  need  not  be  limited  in  point 
either  of  size  or  height.  I give  Boughton  Aluph 
church,  in  Kent,  as  furnishing  a suggestion  for 
such  central  tower  and  turret ; the  latter  is  square, 
and  stands  in  the  angle  between  the  chancel  and 
southern  transept, — thus  joining  the  tower  at  one 
of  its  angles.  The  effect  is  picturesque  in  the 
extreme,  and  affords  an  amazingly  bold  play  of 
light  and  shade.  In  this  example  the  turret  is  no 
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more  than  a staircase,  and  does  not  rise  above  the 
tower;  still,  an  architect  might  avail  himself  of 
the  hint.  Many  churches  have  an  octagonal  stair- 
case-turret engaged  in  an  angle  of  the  central 
tower,  as  that  of  Toddington  in  Bedfordshire  : this 
also  might  support  a small  bell.  In  the  churches 
of  Lombardy,  where  the  lantern  is  octagonal,  the 
belfry  is  necessarily  detached,  or  it  may  join  its 
square  base.  I have  already  given  a slight  sketch 
of  S.  Lanfranco,  near  Pavia,  for  the  sake  of  its 
west  front.  I add  another,  which  may  convey  a 
better  idea  of  its  general  outline. 

It  is  true  that  an  arrangement  comprising  a 
separate  belfry,  besides  the  principal  tower,  will  be 
distasteful  to  those  who  grudge  every  course  of 
stone  beyond  what  they  deem  absolutely  neces- 
sary. But  may  not  the  very  great  simplicity  with 
which  this  form  can  be  worked,  the  almost  cot- 
tage-] ike  plainness  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and  tran- 
sept, and  the  low  elevation  required  by  the  central 
tower,  counterbalance,  to  a certain  degree,  the  ex- 
pense both  of  material  and  construction  ? 

Of  the  very  few  modern  churches  I have  myself 
seen,  that  might  really  take  a place  among  those 
of  our  ancestors,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  is  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  though  not  having  a central 
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tower ; a slender  turret,  octagonal  at  the  top,  and 
crowned  with  a spire,  occupies  a very  good  situa- 
tion between  the  transept  and  nave.  The  church 
I mean  is  at  Brereton,  near  Rugeley,  in  Stafford- 
shire. Its  position  is  excellent,  as  it  forms  the  cen- 
tral point  of  a rich  landscape,  whether  viewed  from 
the  Lichfield  road,  or  from  the  high  ground  about 
Beaudesert.  The  gables  are  of  a very  pleasing 
elevation;  and  the  proportions,  both  of  the  body 
and  steeple,  are  admirable. 

There  is  a modern  church  also  at  Barmouth, 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  a bell-niche  on  the 
western  gable.  This  church  is  much  admired ; I 
only  know  it  by  engravings,  which  give  the  idea  of 
great  simplicity  and  good  proportion.  I may  also 
notice  the  church  of  Stanton,  near  Bakewell : this 
I did  not  see  finished,  but  it  promised  well ; it  has 
a western  steeple. 

In  some  of  the  Swiss  and  other  Romanesque 
churches  a semicircular  eastern  apse  is  annexed  to 
the  tower,  without  any  intermediate  compartment ; 
St.  Sulpice,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  has 
transepts,  is  an  instance ; also  St.  Pierre  on  the 
Rhone,  in  Valais,  which  has  none.  A small  dese- 
crated church  in  Strasburg  may  be  also  named. 

I advert  to  these  to  shew  how  a cruciform 
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church  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  keep  the  whole 
congregation  in  sight  of  the  pulpit  and  altar,  with 


very  little  loss  of  room.  Let  the  tower  and  the 
two  transepts  each  occupy  an  equal  square  on  the 
ground-plan ; the  nave,  a rectangle  of  two  similar 
squares  ; and  the  eastern  limb  be  a semicircle  ; then 
the  altar,  placed  in  front  of  the  apse,  commands 
the  whole  church,  as  does  the  pulpit  at  one  of  the 
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angles  of  the  tower ; the  only  part  unoccupied  by 
the  congregation  being  the  area  of  the  apse  itself, 
less  than  an  eleventh  of  the  whole ; and  the  pro- 
portions might  be  still  increased  by  lengthening 
the  nave  and  transepts,  without  injuring  the  effect. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  an  apse  of  this 
size  ought  to  be  round,  and  not  polygonal;  and 
consequently  the  style  Romanesque. 

I by  no  means  say  that  the  cruciform  plan  is 
one  that  should  be  generally  or  frequently  adopted, 
but  simply  that  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  its  occasional  use,  nor  any  reason  why  the 
modern  architect  should  not  employ  it  as  often, 
in  proportion  to  other  forms,  as  our  ancestors. 
He  might,  by  its  use,  find  it  more  possible  to 
gain  an  insight  into  those  mysteries  of  propor- 
tion and  composition  which  seem  almost  beyond 
our  reach,  than  by  adhering  to  any  other  plan ; 
since  its  very  mechanical  construction  affords  some 
clue.  I may  add  also  an  argument  on  the  score 
of  convenience;  that  it  gives  more  room  for  the 
advantageous  arrangement  of  galleries,  as  having 
three  fronts  instead  of  one ; and  the  end  wall  is 
the  only  place  where  a gallery  can  stand  without 
either  containing  bad  sittings  itself,  or  injuring  the 
value  of  others. 
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The  German  Romanesque  churches  often  have 
an  eastern  and  western  pair  of  transepts, — thus 
forming,  with  their  respective  towers  and  turrets, 
two  distinct  groups,  between  which  extends  the 
nave ; but  large  English  churches  sometimes  have, 
as  we  have  observed,  their  additional  transepts 
eastward  of  the  principal  pair,  so  as  to  give  the 
choir  itself  a cruciform  plan.  In  two  instances 
this  eastern  pair  of  transepts  is  placed  at  the 
extreme  end,  so  as  to  form,  together  with  the 
middle  gable,  a regular  extended  front ; a feature, 
it  has  been  seen,  not  usually  admitted,  and  re- 
quiring, perhaps,  the  actual  length  of  the  building 
from  east  to  west  to  be  considerable.  These 
instances  are,  Durham  cathedral  and  Fountain^ 
abbey,  both  Early  English ; the  latter  having  a 
large  window  inserted.  The  effect  in  each  case 
is  good ; but  I point  it  out,  as  furnishing  an  excel- 
lent suggestion  to  the  architect  of  the  present  day. 
For  if  an  eastern  transept  be  allowed,  a large 
church  may  be  constructed,  with  the  nave  of  a 
moderate  width,  and  therefore  capable  of  strength, 
and  convenient  for  roofing;  of  a picturesque  and 
varied  outline,  allowing  every  individual  of  the 
congregation  to  be  in  sight  of  both  desk,  pulpit, 
and  altar;  and  this  without  the  sacrifice  of  a 
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square  foot  of  space.  The  edifice  would  admit 
either  of  a western  tower  or  a central  one,  whose 
eastern  arch  might  abut  upon  the  western  walls 
of  the  transept,  and  the  other  upon  strong  external 
buttresses, — or  else  a small  tower  or  turret  in  the 
angle.  Porches  and  vestries  might  be  thrown 
out  as  required. 

If  a semicircular,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of 
arch,  be  placed  upon  a rectangle,  which  may  be 
extended  indefinitely  in  height,  so  as  to  represent 
a door,  window,  or  other  opening,  it  will,  I think, 
be  found,  that  according  to  the  different  heights 
taken  of  the  rectangle,  the  shape  of  the  whole 
is  pleasing  or  unpleasing : not  that  it  becomes 
gradually  either  one  or  the  other,  as  the  rectangle 
is  indefinitely  lengthened ; but  there  are,  to  speak 
mathematically,  certain  maxima  and  minima  of 
good  proportion,  which  the  accurate  eye  will  de- 
tect as  surely  as  a good  ear  will  harmonies  in 
music. 

It  is  far  beyond  my  power  to  attempt  the 
enunciation  or  investigation  of  these,  which  I sup- 
pose to  involve  some  of  the  deepest  problems  in 
the  art;  and  it  must  be  the  knowledge  of  them 
which  places  the  architects  of  a former  age  on  so 
much  higher  ground  than  ourselves.  I remarked 
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that  I did  not  quite  like  the  shape  of  the  clerestory- 
windows  at  Milan ; it  may  have  been,  that  foliated 
squares  or  circles  would  be  more  appropriate : still 
the  actual  shape  is  not  a good  one — probably  the 
proportion  of  the  rectangle,  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  arch,  is  inharmonious.  But  the  same 
maxima  and  minima  of  beauty  will  be  more  pal- 
pable if  we  take  gables  instead  of  arches,  especially 
rectangular  or  obtuse  ones,  since  an  acute  gable 
will  be  found  to  harmonise  with  a greater  number 
of  elevations.  Much,  however,  depends,  in  both 
cases,  on  the  arrangement  of  details.  Tracery, 
or  even  architrave  mouldings  in  a window;  and 
buttresses,  as  well  as  the  position  and  size  of 
windows  in  a gabled  front,  will  often  affect  the 
harmony  of  their  general  proportions.  It  has 
struck  me,  that  when  an  octagonal  pier  is  used,  the 
arch  may  be  wide,  and  its  impost  low ; when  the 
clustered  pier  is  adopted,  both  the  spring  and 
summit  of  the  arch  admit  of  (but  do  not  impera- 
tively demand)  great  height  in  reference  to  the 
span.  Wherever  gables  occur  without  any  but- 
tresses, and  appear  of  a pleasing  shape,  their  di- 
mensions ought  to  be  most  accurately  studied,  as 
a single  course  of  stone  may  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  beauty  and  deformity.  A rectangle. 
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of  a height  somewhat  less  than  its  breadth,  with 
a gable  between  a right  angle  and  that  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  seems  to  give  a correct  and  pleasing 
elevation.  By  increasing  the  height,  we  obtain  a 
less  satisfactory  outline,  till  we  nearly  reach  the 
double  square,  when  it  again  becomes  pleasing. 
A small,  not  very  lofty,  and  somewhat  obtuse 
window  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable  for  a low 
elevation.  We  have  already  noticed  the  appar- 
ently round-headed  chan  cel -window  at  Dowdes- 
well. 

Some  gables  appear  most  difficult  to  match 
with  an  appropriate  rectangle  beneath,  or  arrange- 
ment of  windows ; such  is  one  of  a pitch  between 
a right  angle  and  a low  classical  pediment.  At 
Melrose  a gable  of  this  kind  is  carried  off  by  the 
boldness  of  the  buttresses  and  richness  of  the 
front;  at  St.  Michele,  Pavia,  also,  by  massive 
buttresses,  and  possibly  the  dividing  shafts;  at 
St.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  best  of  all,  by  the  happy 
disposition  of  its  large  open  arches. 

It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to  lay  down 
general  rules  on  this  subject;  if  it  were  otherwise, 
it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  prove  them, 
and  they  would  only  present  a constant  source  of 
dispute : but  should  any  of  these  remarks  tend  to 
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call  attention  towards  a point  which  has  been  too 
much  neglected,  I shall  not  consider  them  useless. 
It  may  here  be  added,  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  modern  gable  is  often  broken  up  by  staircases, 
vestries,  and  the  like,  is  neither  generally  pleasing 
to  the  eye  nor  in  good  character.  I am  far  from 
asserting  that  no  authority  exists  for  the  practice, 
though  I cannot  at  present  recollect  any.  At 
least  it  should  be  done  very  carefully. 

We  have  already  seen  that  any  appearance  of 
contraction  must  be  diligently  avoided.  A chancel, 
for  instance,  of  inadequate  width  and  projection, 
standing  against  a large  gable,  is  poor  and  meagre 
in  the  extreme.  It  is  better  omitted  altogether. 
If  an  apse  is  small,  it  should  be  semicircular,  for 
then  the  size  appears  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
shape ; if  it  be  polygonal,  a bold  projection  ought 
to  be  given.  The  richness  of  the  transepts  in 
Milan  cathedral  is  but  just  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  bad  effect  of  their  apsides,  the  oblique  sides  of 
which  spring  directly  from  the  front.  Churches 
whose  chancels  are  large  and  lofty,  and  bear  some 
comparison  with  the  nave,  are  always  the  most 
impressive. 

The  excellence  of  a front  is  perhaps  essentially 
connected  with  the  style : but  the  relative  propor- 
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tions  which  affect  the  height  and  length  of  a 
building  depend  probably  upon  more  general  prin- 
ciples ; for  they  strike  the  eye  at  a distance,  long 
before  the  style  can  be  determined,  and  when  not 
only  the  details  but  the  forms  of  large  masses  are 
still  indistinct.  In  determining  the  relative  height 
and  length  of  the  nave,  I am  not  clear  that  the 
proportions  of  classical  temples  may  not  be  studied 
to  advantage ; I do  not  say  adopted  accurately, 
but  well  considered,  with  a view  of  discovering 
whether  some  of  the  sources  whence  they  derive 
their  beauty  be  not  open  to  structures  of  a very 
different  character. 

Though  a certain  length  is  generally  desirable 
in  Gothic  edifices,  yet  we  see  instances  where  the 
want  of  it  is  not  felt  as  a defect.  The  little  Ro- 
manesque chapel  of  St.  Croix,  near  Arles,  a view 
of  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume,  is  a 
structure  of  much  elegance.  St.  Maclou  at  Rouen 
is  lofty,  and  of  inconsiderable  length ; yet,  from 
the  central  position  of  a rich  and  fine  tower,  ter- 
minated in  a pointed  roof,  together  with  the  mass 
of  flying  buttresses  round  the  choir,  its  shortness 
does  not  offend  the  eye  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  many  French  cathedrals  that  want  a cen- 
tral tower.  Again,  the  chapel  of  the  Palais  de 
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Justice  in  Paris  is  quite  satisfactory  in  its  outline, 
although  of  great  height  in  comparison  with  its 
length.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  a tower  in  itself.  Its 
pyramidical  form  must  be  the  cause  of  its  beauty. 

A western  tower  or  steeple,  that  usual  append- 
age to  an  English  church,  is  perhaps  the  feature, 
of  all  others,  that  requires  the  nicest  management, 
and  even  in  our  old  buildings  sometimes  renders 
the  composition  liable  to  criticism.  If  it  be  too 
high  or  massive,  it  may  detract  from  the  importance 
of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  magnificent  tower 
of  Lavenham  in  Suffolk  seems  to  throw  into  com- 
parative insignificance  a really  large  and  handsome 
church.  In  Huntingdonshire  and  Northampton- 
shire the  body  is  frequently  little  more  in  appear- 
ance than  a porch  to  the  steeple.  Again,  if  the 
tower  be  too  low  or  small,  it  may  in  itself  have  a 
very  mean  aspect ; which  is  the  case  with  so  many 
of  our  modern  churches,  whose  towers,  of  small 
width  themselves,  occupy  the  central  compartment 
of  a large  and  lofty  front.  If  the  walls  of  a church 
are  of  any  considerable  height,  the  tower  ought  to 
be  nearly  as  wide  as  the  nave,  or  at  least  made  so 
by  means  of  lateral  buttresses.  The  height  and 
width  also  of  the  aisles,  whether  they  run  up 
to  a line  with  the  western  wall  of  the  tower,  so 
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holding  it  engaged,  or  terminate  with  its  eastern 
wall,  leaving  it  free  on  three  sides,  are  elements  of 
great  importance.  By  too  much  height,  or  too 
decided  a slope,  they  may  give  a very  ungraceful 
appearance  to  the  west  end.  Perhaps  when  the 
aisles  are  lofty,  a complete  gable  is  their  best  ter- 
mination. The  beauty  of  the  tower  seems  to  be 
far  more  affected  by  the  height  of  the  aisles  than 
of  the  clerestory.  If  the  church  have  much 
length,  the  tower  need  out-top  the  clerestory,  or 
a sharp-pitched  roof  taking  its  place,  by  a very 
small  difference. 

A western  tower  (or  a disengaged  tower  in  any 
part  of  the  church)  admits  of  a feature  which  is 
excluded  from  a central  tower,*  that  of  diagonal 
buttresses,  which  gives  a tapering  outline  to  a very 
massive  structure.  The  singular  church  of  Poles- 
worth  in  Warwickshire,  whose  tower  stands  at  the 
east  end,  probably  owing  to  the  destruction  of  a 
part  of  the  original  building,  presents  very  striking 
examples  of  these  at  its  north-eastern  and  north- 
western angles.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are 
nearly  the  full  height  of  the  tower,  which  gives 

* The  central  tower  cf  Amesbury  church  in  Wiltshire  has  a 
diagonal  buttress,  probably  added  at  a late  period  to  strengthen 
the  edifice. 
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an  appearance  of  strength  (as  well  as  the  reality), 
and  much  character.  Towers  also,  with  a pair  of 
buttresses  at  each  angle,  in  the  directions  of  the 
walls,  of  considerable  height  and  depth,  are  almost 
always  imposing.  Sometimes  the  western  ones  are 
diagonal,  and  the  others  lateral,  leaving  the  east 
elevation  flat  and  unbroken.  This  arrangement, 
when  the  tower  does  not  rise  to  a great  height 
above  the  clerestory,  is  quite  unobjectionable. 
It  is  common  in  Kent.  Where  there  is  a spire, 
the  deep  diagonal  buttress  adds  much  to  strength 
and  effect.  St.  Sepulchre’s  at  Northampton  is  an 
instance.  In  some  districts  a flat  pilaster-buttress, 
similar  to  that  of  Norman  architecture,  is  used 
to  great  advantage,  even  in  Late  Gothic  towers. 
These  should  be  studied  carefully,  as  the  arrange- 
ment might  be  adopted  at  small  expense;  and 
perhaps  would  be  found  suitable  to  slender  as  well 
as  massive  towers.  Leicestershire  and  Northamp- 
tonshire furnish  a great  number  of  examples.  A 
single  corner-turret  gives  much  character.  This 
is  universal  in  some  districts ; parts,  for  instance, 
of  Kent  and  Bedfordshire.  A turret  at  each  corner 
is  difficult  to  design  well ; but  it  has  a fine  effect 
in  the  tower  of  Luton  church  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  Tenterden  in  Kent.  The  Magdalen  capping 
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of  pinnacles  and  battlements,  the  most  beautiful  of 
any,  where  there  is  no  spire,  requires  a large  and 
lofty  tower:  a slight  or  a low  one,  unless  the 
latter  be  central,  will  scarcely  bear  it. 

The  author  of  “ Ancient  Models”  has  very 
justly  observed,  how  much  the  “ expression”  of 
a tower  depends  on  the  belfry-window.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  ought  not  to  be  large  in  proportion 
to  the  breadth  of  its  compartment;  and  this  I 
think  to  be  a fault  in  the  splendid  tower  of  All 
Saints,  Derby.  I prefer  that  of  Wolverhampton, 
of  about  the  same  date  and  style,  though  less 
delicate  in  workmanship.  The  latter  has  two 
belfry-windows  instead  of  one,  on  each  side,  and 


occupies  a central  position  in  the  church,  which 
adds  to  its  beauty. 

Yet  the  tower  of  a cross  church  in  Gloucester, 
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that  has  a large  belfry-window  and  tall  pinnacles^ 
(both  of  which  are  the  ruin  of  our  modern  belfries,) 
has  a fine  and  striking  appearance.  Many  of  the 
very  handsome  towers  in  and  near  Stamford  have 
also  a large  belfry- window,  and  in  no  way  suffer 
from  it.  So  difficult  is  it  to  lay  down  any  re- 
strictive rules. 

As  a western  steeple  exhibiting  at  once  great 
beauty  of  outline  and  extreme  simplicity  of  com- 
position, I cannot  do  better  than  set  before  the 
reader  that  of  Clifton  in  Staffordshire,  about  twelve 
miles  east  of  Lichfield,  in  the  direction  of  Ashby 
de  la  Zouch.  Standing  upon  a slight  eminence^ 
in  a rather  level  tract  of  country,  it  is  a very 
conspicuous  object  at  a considerable  distance, 
and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  principal  features  in 
the  fine  landscape  commanded  from  St.  Michael’s 
churchyard  in  Lichfield.  The  boldness  of  the 
diagonal  buttresses,  the  low  position  of  the  belfry- 
window,  and  the  lofty  pinnacles  annexed  to  the 
spire  by  flying  buttresses,  are  all  accessories  to  its 
beauty. 

An  elegant  kind  of  spire,  though  local,  comes 
down  to  the  wall  of  the  tower  without  any  para+ 
pet,  being  finished  at  the  diagonals  with  slopes,  on 
which  a pinnacle  sometimes  rests.  One  of  this 
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on  the  roof,  which  is  otherwise  unbroken,  similar 
to  those  used  on  the  Continent.  The  noble 
western  tower  of  Ely  derives  much  of  its  dignity 
from  combination  with  the  low  central  octagon. 
The  beauty  of  the  two  smaller  spires  at  Freyburg 
in  Breisgau  has  been  noticed.  Though  these  seem 
to  date  rather  with  the  chancel  than  the  great 
western  spire,  they  harmonise  wonderfully  with 
the  latter.  I certainly  never  saw  any  church, 
having  its  principal  steeple  at  the  west  end,  of  so 
faultless  a proportion. 

The  battlement  seems  to  be  peculiarly  an  Eng- 
lish feature.  I scarcely  remember  an  instance  of 
it  in  the  continental  churches  I visited.  It  is  one 
which  demands  much  attention.  If  not  well  and 
carefully  designed,  it  is  best  to  omit  it  altogether. 
The  intervals  should,  generally  speaking,  be  small, 
and  the  battlements  rather  wide  than  high.  At 
Boughton  Monchelsea  there  are  only  three  upon 
the  side  of  a very  massive  central  tower.  Five  is 
not  an  unusual  number  in  the  Kentish  village 
churches.  There  are,  however,  very  great  varieties 
in  proportion,  as  even  the  transoms  of  perpendi- 
cular windows  are  often  fringed  with  them.  The 
capping,  as  well  as  the  string  below,  should  be 
rather  delicately  cut ; a bold  hollow  improves  the 
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latter;  and  neither  hould  a pear  too  heavy.  As 
the  original  use  of  battlements  is  to  serve  as  a 
military  defence,  the  intervals  being  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  observation,  or  the  discharge  of  arrows, 
they  are  manifestly  out  of  place  in  situations  where 
they  could  not  possibly  be  so  used.  If  they  adorn 
the  parapet  of  the  nave,  it  is  better  that  the  roof 
be  low-pitched ; if  they  run  round  a gable,  it  must 
he  a very  obtuse  one : in  which  case  it  little  mat- 
ters whether  they  be  made  to  rise  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon  or  to  the  slope  itself.  A sharply 
pointed  embattled  gable  seems  to  involve  an  ab- 
surdity. No  rule,  however,  is  without  an  ex- 
ception : the  embattled  parapet  is  perfectly  in 
place  on  the  top  of  a tower  from  which  springs 
a spire,  leaving  scarcely  any  room  between  itself 
and  the  wall ; and  the  small  battlements  intro- 
duced in  transoms  and  shrine-work  must  be  looked 
upon  as  miniature  copies  of  those  on  a larger 
scale. 

A good  ornament  to  a high  gable  is  a series  of 
steps,  such  as  is  common  in  Dutch  and  Belgian 
towns.  Antwerp  is  full  of  them.  Some  of  the 
old  barns  that  are  found  in  our  southern  counties, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere,  have  them.  A very  large 
one  at  Cuxton,  near  Rochester,  offers  an  instance. 
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A battlement  in  steps,  which  is  much  used  in  the 
brick  churches  of  Essex,  and  also  in  Ireland,  gives 
the  tower  a most  picturesque  outline.  It  appears 
in  the  oldest  parts  of  Haddon  hall.  As  an  eccle- 
siastical ornament,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  plain  battlement,  as  we  see  it  in 
Irish  churches,  which  appear  to  be  of  the  Lancet 
style.  Even  in  those,  however,  it  may  be  an 
addition;  and  it  is  safest,  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
confine  the  battlement,  of  whatever  shape,  to  the 
late  styles. 

Former  architects,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  often  found  it  convenient  to  erect  a bel- 
fry of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  steeples 
and  towers  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  In 
all  cases  where  they  have  done  this  successfully, 
we  ought  to  study  and  profit  by  their  example. 
The  west  end  of  St.  Kenelm’s  chapel,  near  Hales 
Owen  (in  an  insulated  part  of  Shropshire),  has 
a small  and  very  elegant  square  belfry,  with 
pinnacles.  This  is  engaged  in  a gable  of  con- 
siderable slope,  which  is  also  flanked  with  pin- 
nacles, and  raised  on  rather  low  side-walls.  A 
large  arch  appears  in  the  front,  under  the  belfry. 
The  body  of  the  church  is  short,  and  ^ has,  I think, 
no  projecting  chancel.  As  it  is  many  years  since 
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I took  the  sketch,  and  then  roughly,  I cannot 
give  much  account  of  the  detail;  but  the  edifice, 
being  a short  distance  from  Birmingham,  may  be 
easily  visited;  and  the  scenery  will  amply  repay 
the  traveller,  who  will  take  the  same  opportunity 
of  examining  the  picturesque  remains  of  Hales 
Owen  abbey. 

Scrapton,  on  the  Dove,  near  Sudbury,  in  Der- 


byshire.— This  church  has  also  a small  square 
belfry  engaged  in  the  western  gable,  which  is  of 
a low  pitch.  The  front  is  disfigured  by  props. 
The  character  of  this  belfry  seems  to  be  given  by 
a slight  projection  of  its  parapet,  a certain  tapering 
form  in  the  tower  itself,  and  its  peculiar  window, 
which  I will  presently  describe.  A small  western 
porch  might,  perhaps,  well  supply  the  place  of  its 
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unsightly  brick  props  or  buttresses.  The  church 
is  of  some  length. 

A church  near  Malmsbury  in  Wiltshire  (I  did  not 


learn  its  name- — it  stands  near  the  Devizes  road) 
has  a very  neat  little  spire,  over  a well-shaped 
western  gable.  The  former,  if  my  drawing  is  at 
all  correct,  is  hexagonal ; I do  not  know  the  date. 
The  windows  of  the  belfry  are  like  those  at  Scrap- 
ton,  and  have  what  might  be  called  a square  trefoil 
head,  that  is,  rectangular,  with  a small  square 
indentation  at  the  top,  the  edges  being  cham- 
fered. This  is  a most  simple  kind  of  window,  very 
easy  to  execute,  would  always  give  much  character. 
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niche  occupies  the  top  of  a highly  sloped  gable, 
on  low  walls ; and  Carsington  in  Derbyshire,  where 
it  crowns  a very  flat  embattled  pediment,  of  con- 
siderable width.  This  latter  church  is  small,  and 
very  late  in  the  style.  From  its  simplicity  of  plan, 
having  no  chancel,  it  might  prove  an  useful  model. 
It  is  of  no  great  length,  and  would  not  bear  to  be 
shortened;  nor  ought  its  walls  to  be  raised  any 
higher.  The  buttress  at  the  angle  is  one  which, 
if  slightly  modified,  could  be  used  in  any  style. 

A church  between  Boulogne  and  Abbeville 


has  for  a belfry  a flat  wall,  with  a horizontal 
capping,  strengthened  by  buttresses,  and  pierced 
with  arches  for  bells ; in  short,  one  side  of  a tower. 
This  is  engaged  in  the  western  gable,  which  has 
much  slope,  and  rather  low  side-walls.  The  effect 
is  excellent,  and  produced,  I should  say,  at  a very 
trifling  expense. 
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Another  church  on  the  same  route,  within  a 
mile  of  Montreuil,  has  a flat-capped  bell-niche  of 
two  arches,  on  the  gable  between  the  nave  and 
chancel.  The  former  has  transepts ; and  the 
latter,  of  a greater  height,  has  a sharp  roof  and 
polygonal  apse.  The  whole  structure,  which  is 
surrounded  by  trees,  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  bell-niches  in  the  south  of  France  are  strangely 
varied,  and  some  very  elegant.  That  at  Ville- 
neuve  has  been  noticed.  One  at  Remoulins,  near 
the  Pont  du  Gard,  is  a large  pierced  gable,  with 
six  or  seven  open  arches. 

A small  tower  is  sometimes  finished  with  two 
gables  and  a coved  roof.  There  are  several  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  others  of  the  midland 
counties,  which  stand  either  free  or  engaged.  The 
Norman  tower  of  Gillingham  in  Norfolk  has  this 
termination  ; a western  porch,  of  some  size,  makes 
it  central.  But  the  gabled  tower  is  much  more 
common  in  France,  and  prevails  from  the  Earliest 
Romanesque  to  the  Latest  Gothic.  It  might  often 
be  introduced,  especially  in  the  centre,  as  an  un- 
pretending and  not  inelegant  finish  for  a village 
church.  In  Germany,  as  we  have  seen,  each  side 
is  often  crowned  with  a gable. 

A tower,  which  would  appear  insignificant  at 
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the  end  of  a building,  may  have  a very  good  effect 
if  placed  at  the  side.  In  parts  of  Switzerland,  this 
latter  is  its  uniform  position.  The  little  church  of 
Schertzlingen,  on  the  lake  of  Thun,  has  its  belfry 
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at  the  end  of  a small  transept.  This,  with  the 
high  roof  of  the  apsidal  chancel,  and  the  low  nave, 
gives  an  admirable  outline ; while  a less  degree  of 
simplicity  in  construction  would  have  made  it 
appear  obtrusive  and  out  of  character  with  the 
magnificent  scenery  around  it.  It  might  be  imi- 
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tated  at  a small  expense ; and  there  could  not  be 
a better  model  for  a village  church.  Interlachen 
has  nearly  the  same  general  features,  but  is  larger. 
Langnau  church  is  of  great  width,  with  an  apse  ; its 
small  belfry  and  slender  spire  stand,  as  usual,  at  the 
side  of  the  building,  and  appear  in  good  proportion. 
Einigen,  on  the  lake  of  Thun,  has  a steeple  engaged 
in  the  side ; the  belfry  and  spire  are  of  wood.  The 
chapel  on  the  hill  at  Sion  in  Valais  has  a slender 
Romanesque  tower  engaged  in  the  side-wall ; the 
larger  church  on  the  hill  has  one  terminating  the 
north  aisle  to  the  eastward. 

A steeple  is  often  found  on  the  north  or  south 
side  of  the  west  front ; in  which  case,  however,  the 
building  generally  has  an  unfinished  appearance. 
Let  it  stand  a little  back,  and  the  evil  is  removed. 
At  Maidstone  the  tower  is  attached  to  the  side 
wall  of  the  southern  aisle.  At  Stisted  in  Essex  it 
finishes  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle. 

The  chapel  of  Haddon  castle  has  a beautiful 
little  octagonal  bell-turret  on  the  north  side ; its 
windows,  which  are  well  executed  in  the  Tudor 
style,  give  it  great  lightness.  This  turret  is  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  would  in  any  case  be  more 
pleasing  than  the  insignificant  tower  which  our 
ideas  of  economy  compel  us  to  build.  It  might 
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be  placed  at  the  side  of  a spacious  oblong  building, 
or  in  the  re-entering  angle  at  the  termination  of 
an  aisle,  or  might  be  combined  with  a very  low 
central  lantern ; but  it  should  never  appear  in  the 
middle  of  a front. 

Even  a fine  large  tower  is  sometimes  advanta- 
geously placed  at  the  side : for  instance,  the  mag- 
nificent steeple  of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  which  is 
engaged  in  the  north  aisle.  In  short,  this  is  a 
good  situation  for  a belfry  of  any  dimensions.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that,  according  to  its 
size,  it  will  require  various  modes  of  finish  and 
ornament.  On  this  head  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a decisive  rule ; the  eye  and  observation  of  the 
student  must  guide  him. 

Beccles  in  Norfolk  offers  a fine  example  of  the 
detached  campanile.  This,  a fine  square  tower, 
without  battlements  or  pinnacles  (at  least,  when  I 
saw  it),  but  well  buttressed,  stands  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  southward  of  the  chancel.  The 
church  is  a very  fine  one. 

The  tower  of  Irthlingborough  in  Northampton- 
shire stands  to  the  westward  of  the  church,  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  a low  irregular  building ; it 
is  of  a fine  elevation,  and  is  terminated  by  a plain 
but  lofty  octagon  of  a late  style. 
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Wickham  Market  in  Suffolk  has  a slender 
octagonal  tower  at  or  near  the  southern  angle  of 
the  west  front ; it  is  crowned  with  a light  wooden 
spire.  A bell-niche  over  the  chancel-arch  forms 
a very  pleasing  combination  with  the  principal 
steeple.  The  church  stands  on  high  ground,  and 
is  a conspicuous  object. 

Clonmell  cathedral  has  an  octagonal  tower  on 
the  north  side,  near  the  west  end.  A low  massive 
tower,  not  so  high  as  the  gable,  flanks  the  front  on 
the  other  side. 

The  steeple,  also,  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  is  at 
or  near  the  north-west  angle  of  the  front;  there 
being  no  tower,  as  there  is  in  the  other  cathedral 
of  the  same  metropolis,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts. 

The  cathedrals  of  Cashel  and  Kilkenny  have 
their  outlines  varied  by  the  introduction  of  those 
lofty  round  towers,  which  will  ever  remain  a pro- 
blem to  antiquaries. 

The  different  towers  attached  to  buildings  of 
importance,  by  their  position  and  relative  magni- 
tude, afford  very  great  variety.  A large  central 
tower  or  steeple,  with  two  subordinate  western 
ones,  is  a favourite  and  excellent  combination, 
and  in  no  country  is  of  better  design  than  in 
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CASHEL. 

England.  In  our  own  examples  the  choir  gene- 
rally bears  a considerable  proportion  to  the  nave, 
being  in  fact  of  about  an  equal  length.  This  is 
the  case  with  York,  Lincoln,  Lichfield,  and  Can- 
terbury. It  appears  as  if  the  importance  given 
to  the  nave  by  its  western  towers  required  this 
addition  of  length  in  the  choir.  Worcester,  which 
lias  no  towers  at  the  west  end,  might  well  have 
dispensed  with  much  that  is  eastward  of  its  prin- 
cipal transept ; and  in  many  foreign  churches  with 
three  towers  the  shortness  of  the  choir  seems 
almost  a defect. 

In  Normandy,  a low  and  massive  central  tower 
combines  well  with  lighter  and  loftier  western 
ones.  We  have  remarked  this  at  Jumieges  and 
Lisieux.  Beverley  minster  in  Yorkshire  is  of  a 
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similar  composition, — the  central  tower  scarcely 
out-topping  the  roof.  I believe  the  wooden  dome 
which  appears  in  my  sketch  of  this  building  has 
been  removed  since  I saw  it.  Exeter,  like  many 
continental  churches,  has  two  towers  forming  tran- 
septs. The  church  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk  presents 
rather  a foreign  outline,  having  two  dissimilar 
western  towers, — none  marking  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts.  In  Germany  a single  western 
tower,  or  a pair  of  towers,  combine  with  those 
flanking  the  chancel.  St.  Cunibert’s,  before  the 
fall  of  its  large  steeple,  and  St.  John’s,  on  the 
Lahn,  while  both  the  smaller  ones  were  standing, 
might  have  been  cited  as  examples  of  the  former. 
To  which  we  may  add  St.  Paul’s  at  Worms. 
Andernach,  St.  Castor  at  Coblenz,  and  Arnstein, 
as  well  as  Lyons  cathedral,  are  of  the  latter  de- 
scription. 

The  fine  combination  of  tall  turrets  with  shorter 
and  more  massive  octagons  in  the  Romanesque 
style  has  been  noticed.  This  is  more  pleasing 
than  that  of  a large  western  tower  with  a small 
and  low  central  octagon,  which  occurs  at  Avignon. 

Perhaps  no  branch  of  the  art  requires  greater 
nicety  than  the  arrangement  of  pinnacles : if  they 
seem  to  be  introduced  solely  from  necessity,  they 
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will  generally  be  considered  clumsy  and  inartificial ; 
if  solely  for  ornament,  they  will  appear  useless 
and  unmeaning.  How  we  are  to  avoid  the  two 
opposite  faults,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; our  ancestors, 
however,  did  so,  and  the  result  is  a degree  of 
beauty  which,  even  with  the  assistance  of  their 
models,  we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  attain. 

The  introduction  of  the  low  roof  enabled  the 
architect  to  fringe  the  whole  of  his  outline,  as  seen 
from  a distance,  with  a row  of  pinnacles ; an  orna- 
ment which  the  high  roof  debarred,  Rotherham 
and  Doncaster  are  instances.  Pinnacles  to  the 
aisle,  more  especially  if  there  be  flying  buttresses, 
should  be  large  and  lofty.  Those  which  flank  a 
gable  may  be  equal  in  size  to  turrets : the  eastern 
ones  of  York  are  fine  spires.  The  gable  pinnacles 
of  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and  many  continental  cathe- 
drals, are  very  striking.  The  tapering  corner  tur- 
rets of  the  towers  at  Canterbury  have  an  admirable 
effect ; but  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous  to  imi- 
tate, except  by  an  exact  copy.  The  open  turrets  of 
Gloucester,  Malvern,  Taunton,  and  other  western 
churches,  are  of  exquisite  design  and  workmanship. 
The  capping  of  the  western  towers  of  York,  each 
crowned  with  eight  pinnacles,  contrasts  finely  with 
the  comparatively  flat  central  tower.  The  western 
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towers  of  Beverley  minster  have  each  twelve  pin- 
nacles. The  central  towers  of  St.  Mary’s  Bever- 
ley, and  Doncaster  church,  have  sixteen.  The 
pinnacles  of  the  Staffordshire  belfries  are  often 
very  slight,  but  appear  quite  sufficient.  In  other 
cases  we  see  them  large  and  lofty,  and  yet  in 
perfect  keeping.  Indeed,  while  it  seems  impossible 
to  lay  down  a rule  as  to  the  disposition  of  these 
appendages,  it  is  quite  clear  that  nothing  but  a 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  architectural  principles 
can  insure  their  proper  arrangement. 

Buttresses,  one  might  suppose,  as  being  purely 
mechanical  contrivances,  ought  to  be  more  easily 
reducible  to  some  rule ; but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
this  is  the  case.  We  might  pronounce  the  fault  of 
our  modern  buttresses  to  be  their  want  of  pro- 
jection, and  so  undoubtedly  it  is ; yet  very  slight 
and  shallow  buttresses,  in  old  buildings,  often 
appear  of  a satisfactory  proportion.  The  vast 
breadth  of  Eltham  palace  in  Kent,  and  the  height 
of  its  walls,  would  seem  to  require  bold  and  large 
buttresses ; but  we  find  them  to  be  quite  the  con- 
trary ; and  between  them  are  compartments,  each 
comprising  a pair  of  windows.  Would  the  artist  of 
the  present  day,  who  contemplated  a similar  ar- 
rangement, succeed  ? And  yet  in  this  edifice  every 
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part  appears  in  good  proportion*  and  the  whole  is 
of  great  beauty.  The  timber  roof  should  be  espe- 
cially noticed. 

If  large  sharp -pointed  windows  occupy  the 
compartments  between  buttresses*  these  latter 
ought  to  have  considerable  depth.  The  reason 
will  appear  from  construction.  In  the  first  place* 
it  is  contrary  to  all  principle,  that  a Gothic  build- 
ing* viewed  externally,  should  appear  top-heavy. 
The  whole  system  is  framed  to  counteract  such  an 
impression.  But  from  the  tapering  form  of  the 
window,  a large  and  heavy  space  of  wall  is  left 
between  the  curves  of  two  adjacent  arches*  which 
the  strip  of  wall  below  is  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance ; the  compensation  must  therefore  be  made 
by  a boldly  projecting  buttress.  And*  in  the  next 
place,  this  space  or  spandrel  leads  us  to  suppose* 
whether  it  exists  or  not*  a corresponding  vault, 
wliich,  of  course*  requires  lateral  support.  And 
hence  the  Tudor  or  flat-headed  window  of  the 
Perpendicular  will  render  the  diminution  or  omis- 
sion of  the  buttress  less  objectionable. 

The  internal  pier  is  quite  in  a different  predica- 
ment. This  professes  to  sustain  no  more  than 
vertical  pressures*  which  may  be  condensed  into  a 
small  area ; while  every  strain  or  stress  in  a lateral 
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direction  is  carried  off,  to  be  resisted  by  the  ex- 
ternal walls,  with  their  appendages. 

That  the  traveller  on  the  Continent  will  meet 
with  far  greater  variety,  both  of  plan,  design,  out- 
line, and  detail,  than  in  England,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  expect;  but  too  many  persons,  led  away 
by  the  novelty  and  imposing  appearance  of  foreign 
edifices,  are  apt  to  overlook  and  depreciate  beauties 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  our  own 
land.  Let  us  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  assert 
our  proper  claims,  while  we  admit  those  of  others. 
Germany  may  have  been  the  first  to  seize  upon 
the  beauties  and  unravel  the  intricacies  of  the  art ; 
France  can  boast  of  cathedrals  unequalled  in  their 
gorgeous  magnificence ; Holland  and  Belgium, 
uniting  vastness  of  scale  with  simplicity  and  pro- 
priety of  design,  have  produced  some  of  the  most 
impressive  structures  in  Europe ; and  to  Italy 
may  be  assigned  the  merit  of  having  preserved, 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  a germ  of  classical 
art,  destined  eventually  to  flourish  in  full  vigour 
and  beauty.  But  wre  also  can  claim  our  share  of 
praise,  in  having  given  each  of  the  styles,  as  it 
came  into  our  hands,  a certain  delicacy  and  purity 
for  which  we  look  elsewhere  in  vain.  Our  Norman 
doorways  are  in  composition,  if  not  in  details  of 
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sculpture,  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  class ; 
inferior,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  to  the  portals  of  the 
Italian  Romanesque,  but  much  excelling,  both  in 
richness  and  design,  most  of  those  in  the  north  of 
France  and  Germany.  Our  Early  English  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  Continental  Transition, 
forming,  indeed,  a perfect  and  beautiful  style  in  it- 
self. In  the  Complete  Gothic,  or  Decorated  with 
geometrical  tracery,  such  buildings  as  Tintern, 
Netley,  and  St.  Mary’s  at  York,  may  fairly  rival,  in 
point  of  execution,  any  others  that  can  be  named. 
For  the  Flowing  Decorated  we  almost  look  in  vain 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel ; a few  churches  in 
Normandy  will  probably  afford  our  only  chance  of 
finding  it.  And  our  Perpendicular,  as  a style  at 
once  pure  and  beautiful,  extensively  useful,  vigor- 
ous, and  flourishing  in  its  nature,  far  exceeds  the 
Flamboyant,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  some  of  its  earlier  specimens,  soon 
began  to  run  into  extravagance.  Our  Perpendi- 
cular can  hardly  be  said  to  shew  real  debasement, 
till  extraneous  causes,  whatever  they  might  be, 
hastened  the  decay  and  abolition  of  the  Gothic 
style  altogether.  The  French  Flamboyant  Italian- 
ises in  the  midst  of  its  luxuriance,  and  shews  the 
symptoms  of  decay  even  in  its  fullest  vigour. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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But  a far  higher  praise  is  due  to  the  English 
architect ; who,  instead  of  aiming  to  surprise  the 
spectator  by  the  gigantic  height  or  the  enormous 
extent  of  his  buildings,  always  paid  that  regard  to 
their  proportion  and  harmony,  which  render  them 
the  most  pleasing  compositions  we  can  conceive. 
The  country  that  can  shew  such  an  entire  work 
as  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury ; such  a group  of 
spires  as  that  of  Lichfield ; such  towers  as  those 
belonging  to  York,  Gloucester,  Canterbury,  Lin- 
coln ; such  a composition  as  the  octagonal  centre 
of  Ely ; that  can  enumerate  in  its  churches  of  a 
second  rank  the  steeples  of  Newark,  Grantham, 
Louth,  Coventry,  and  the  towers  of  Doncaster, 
Wrexham,  Boston,  Cirencester,  Taunton  — and 
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these  not  unique,  but,  for  the  most  part,  types 
and  patterns  of  numberless  others ; and  that  pre- 
sents a series  of  village  and  parish  churches  the 
most  venerable  and  beautiful  of  any  which  districts 
of  similar  extent,  wherever  they  may  be  taken, 
can  exhibit, — must  not  be  pronounced  to  occupy 
a low  station  among  those  countries  which  have 
contributed  their  share  to  the  advancement  of 
Gothic  architecture. 


NOTE. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  question  a position 
which,  if  it  be  fully  admitted,  classes  our  finest 
English  cathedrals  as  specimens  of  a defective 
style.  Yet  Dr.  Moller’s  remarks  are  of  so  much 
value,  both  as  being  grounded  on  essentially  right 
principles,  and  as  pointing  out  to  us  what  are  the 
elements  of  beauty  in  the  best  Gothic  buildings, 
that  I cannot  do  better  than  submit  them  to  the 
reader. 

“ It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  the  Pointed-Arch  style  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury arose  out  of  the  more  ancient  Christian- 
Roman  style.  If  this  and  the  foregoing  observa- 
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tions  be  admitted,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  look  for 
its  origin  in  a country  which  has  a northern  cli- 
mate, and  in  which  that  ancient  style  of  building 
prevailed;  consequently  in  the  north  of  France, 
in  England,  or  in  Germany.  The  French  churches 
of  the  middle  age,  some  of  which  are  considerable, 
are  but  little  known  by  drawings ; the  author, 
therefore,  can  refer  here  only  to  the  cathedral  of 
Paris.  The  main  form  of  the  front  gate,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  King 
Philip  Augustus,  has,  upon  the  whole,  no  high 
aspiring  proportions;  on  the  contrary,  the  hori- 
zontal line  which  prevails  in  the  composition,  and 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  towers,  correspond  infinitely 
more  with  the  ancient  Christian-Roman  style  than 
with  the  architecture  of  the  middle  age,  from 
which  the  details  alone  of  the  ornaments  appear 
to  be  borrowed. 

“ Among  the  more  ancient  English  churches, 
none  is  more  celebrated  than  York  minster,  which 
was  built  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  As 
the  English  lay  such  positive  claims  to  the  merit 
of  having  invented  and  improved  the  Pointed-Arch 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a closer  examina- 
tion of  this  church  will  not  be  deemed  superfluous. 
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Its  main  forms,  the  low  gable-roof  and  the  flat 
towers,  evidently  belong  to  an  originally  southern 
style  of  building.  The  whole  ornamental  system, 
on  the  contrary,  is  of  northern  origin,  and  stands 
in  evident  contradistinction  to  these  leading  forms. 
The  pointed  gable,  which  crowns  the  middle  win- 
dow, and  is  repeated  in  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
edifice,  does  not  harmonise  with  the  flat  gable  of  the 
roof  The  flat  roofs  of  the  towers  correspond  as 
little  with  the  other  parts  of  the  building;  they 
should  necessarily  have  terminated  in  pyramids , as 
all  the  smaller  towers  of  the  aspiring  pillars  have  the 
pyramidal  form.  All  this  shews  the  incongruous 
combination  of  two  completely  heterogeneous  styles 
of  building;  and  prejudices  us  so  much  the  less  in 
behalf  of  the  originality  of  the  English  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  as  at  the  time  when  the  York  minster 
was  built,  the  German  churches  already  displayed 
the  completest  development  of  the  art. 

“ Lastly,  let  us  examine  the  German  style  of 
church-building,  and  particularly  the  minsters  of 
Strasburg  and  Freiburg,  and  the  church  at  Oppen- 
heim,  which  were  all  built  in  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  main  forms,  as  well  as  the  whole 
system  of  their  ornaments,  are  in  perfect  harmony 
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in  these  churches,  and  rest  upon  the  pointed  gable, 
the  pyramid , and  the  pointed  arch.  The  smallest 
tower,  which  crowns  the  aspiring  pillars,  displays, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  filled  up,  the  form  of 
the  ornamented  windows ; above  these,  the  pointed 
gables,  and  the  pyramid ; and  thus  it  repeats,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  figure  of  the  whole.  A similar 
harmony  of  form  reigns  in  all  the  best  German 
churches,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century. 

“ Having  compared  these  different  architectural 
works,  and  recollecting  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  first  chapter,  the  scholar  and  connoisseur 
will  now  be  enabled  to  judge  which  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  displays  the  greatest  harmony  and  pe- 
culiarity in  their  buildings,  and  may  most  confi- 
dently claim  the  merit  of  the  invention  and  im- 
provement of  the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
century.” — Page  46.  (ed.  1836.) 

I am  very  willing  to  admit  the  claims  in  favour 
of  Germany  here  put  forward  by  her  advocate; 
nor  am  I disposed  to  assert  that  England  took  a 
decided  lead  at  any  period,  from  the  first  dawn 
to  the  perfection  of  Gothic  architecture ; though 
I cannot  think  she  played  either  an  inactive  or 
inefficient  part  in  contributing  to  the  latter. 
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But  the  passages  I have  marked  by  italics 
require  some  consideration.  Whether,  in  the 
instance  cited,  namely,  the  front  of  York  minster, 
the  pointed  canopy  of  the  large  window  harmonises 
with  the  low  pediment  above  it,  must,  of  course, 
be  a matter  of  opinion.  But  the  Gothic  architects, 
at  least  after  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
did  not  debar  themselves  from  that  source  of 
beauty  which  exists  in  the  contrast  of  dissimilar 
forms.  Why  should  not  the  acute  straight-sided 
canopy  harmonise  as  well  with  a flattened  pedi- 
ment above  it,  as  with  a curved  window  beneath, 
or  with  the  upright  lines  on  each  side  ? Unless 
the  combination  be  essentially  ungraceful,  it  cannot 
be  incongruous. 

Again : if  the  flat  termination  is  objectionable 
in  a tower,  a horizontal  wall  must  be,  to  a certain 
degree,  objectionable,  wherever  it  occurs,  either  in 
the  nave  or  any  other  part  of  the  church.  Many 
large  buildings  have  a succession  of  gables,  or  lofty 
canopies,  over  the  clerestory,  and  the  effect  is 
usually  very  beautiful;  but  to  say  the  style  im- 
peratively calls  for  such  an  arrangement,  is  to 
charge  it  with  a fault  from  which  it  is,  in  reality, 
the  most  free, — that  of  demanding  a needless  and 
frivolous  expense  of  labour  and  material. 
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Add  to  this,  that  when  the  gable  and  roof  are  of 
a high  pitch,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  avoid  a long, 
decided,  unbroken,  horizontal  line — that  of  the  roof 
itself,  which,  as  seen  from  a short  distance,  wholly 
predominates  over  any  arrangement  of  gable  or 
pinnacle  that  can  be  devised. 

Doubtless  a very  perfect  building  may  be  com- 
posed by  the  mere  repetition  of  the  pointed  gable, 
the  pyramid,  and  the  pointed  arch.  But  if  all 
Gothic  buildings  are  to  be  limited  to  this  manner 
of  composition  in  the  strictest  sense,  there  would 
result  an  unpleasing  monotony  in  larger  structures, 
and  the  style  would  become  totally  unfit  for  all  of 
a humbler  or  simpler  description. 

On  this  ground  the  Later  Complete  Gothic 
must  be  looked  upon  as  really  an  advancement; 
in  that  it  allows  a much  wider  range  of  composition 
than  the  Earlier,  and  provides  for  the  introduction 
of  differently  formed  gables,  and  even  for  the  occa- 
sional predominance  of  the  horizontal  line.  It  is 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  say  at  what  point  that  legiti- 
mate freedom,  which  alone  can  ensure  boldness  of 
design,  variety,  and  character,  begins  to  degenerate 
into  irregularity ; yet  that  it  is  possible  to  preserve 
the  happy  medium,  our  best  Perpendicular  build- 
ings afford  the  most  ample  testimony. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ON  FORM,  PROPORTION,  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 

A selection  of  churches,  with  little  or  no  comment 
beyond  a short  description  of  each,  will  tend  more 
to  illustrate  the  subject  before  us  than  all  the 
general  remarks  or  criticisms  that  can  be  made. 
I shall  therefore  devote  the  present  chapter  to  one, 
very  limited,  it  is  true,  but  which  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  extend  at  his  pleasure.  And  as  my 
object  is  rather  to  present  him,  in  a small  compass, 
with  a variety  of  forms  and  combinations  than  to 
notice  remarkable  specimens  of  detail,  I shall,  in 
most  cases,  fix  upon  village  churches  of  great 
plainness  and  simplicity,  in  preference  to  structures 
of  more  commanding  aspect  and  richer  ornament. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  system  of 
cheap  church-building;  yet  as  there  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  many  cases  in  which  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  architect  are  inadequate  to  pro- 
viding a rich  or  expensive  structure,  he  must,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  study  economy — that  is, 
he  must  learn  to  give  the  greatest  possible  degree 
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of  beauty,  propriety,  and  dignity,  to  a building  on 
which  he  cannot  lavish  much  cost.  Here  our 
village  churches  will  furnish  him  with  admirable 
lessons ; and  the  plainest  and  least  pretending  may 
prove  the  most  valuable,  as  owing  their  beauty 
solely  to  composition  and  proportion.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  a careful  selection  were  made, 
with  a view  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  the 
student  or  architect  models  of  every  kind  of 
arrangement  adopted  by  our  ancestors.  The 
rich  and  beautiful  specimens  which  are  at  present 
well  known  by  engravings,  are  still,  I fear,  only 
objects  of  curiosity ; a close  attention  to  less 
striking  edifices  will  be  found  more  practically 
useful. 

Acton,  near  Stafford. — This  is  a small  village 


church  on  the  simplest  plan.  The  body  is  a plain 
oblong  building,  with  moderate  side-walls  and  a 
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well-shaped  eastern  gable,  which  has  a Gothic 
window.  No  division  is  marked  externally  between 
the  nave  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  small,  but 
sufficient  for  the  size  of  the  building : it  stands  at 
the  west  end ; and  the  excess  (in  breadth)  of  the 
nave,  appearing  on  each  side  like  a buttress  or 
aisle  of  inconsiderable  height  and  extent,  does  not 
injure  the  effect.  Had  the  walls  of  the  nave  been 
higher,  and  the  roof  and  gable  obtuse,  the  whole 
would  have  appeared  heavy  and  ill-proportioned ; 
as  it  is,  the  eye  is  perfectly  satisfied,  and  it  is  clear 
there  need  be  no  loss  of  room  in  the  interior 
arrangement.  A low  spire  of  masonry  surmounts 
the  tower. 

Booking  church,  Essex.  — A fine  model  for  a 
large  parish  church  of  the  usual  form,  having  a 
western  tower,  a nave  with  a clerestory  and  side- 
aisles,  and  a chancel.  The  tower  has  a corner 
turret,  of  greater  height  than  is  common,  which 
gives  much  character  to  the  outline.  As  a large 
number  of  sittings  occupy  the  centre  of  the  nave 
instead  of  the  sides  and  aisles,  the  bulk  of  the 
congregation  is  placed  in  sight  of  the  communion- 
table. 

East  Sutton,  Kent. — This  is  a good  specimen 
of  the  Kentish  village  churches,  both  as  regards 
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outline  and  character.  The  western  tower  is  plain, 
massive,  and  not  deficient  in  height,  having  dia- 
gonal buttresses  at  the  western  angles,  and  a turret 
at  the  south-eastern  one.  The  parapet  is  em- 
battled, without  pinnacles ; the  belfry-window  is 
square-headed,  with  two  trefoiled  lights  (a  kind 
which  may  always  be  used  advantageously  in  Late 
Gothic);  a larger  west  window  ranges  with  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  a door  stands  beneath. 
Both  nave  and  chancel  have  aisles,  or  side-chapels ; 
a high  roof  and  gable  prevails,  though  parts  of  the 
church  exhibit  a low  roof  and  embattled  parapet. 
In  a former  chapter  we  have  noticed  one  of  its 
windows  as  Decorated,  with  a segmental  head ; its 
lights,  as  well  as  those  of  some  others  in  the  church. 
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have  a double  foliation ; a feature  not  unusual  in 
the  vicinity.  A window  of  a single  cinque-foiled 
light,  with  a square  head,  occupies  the  west  end  of 
the  northern  aisle ; this  is  of  a good  form,  and 
might  prove  useful  as  a pattern. 

Leeds  church,  near  Maidstone,  is  remarkable 
for  its  massive  western  tower,  of  a height  scarcely 
exceeding  its  own  breadth  : this  is  of  Late  Norman 
or  Transition. 

Brixton,  Isle  of  Wight. — The  tower  has  a pic- 


turesque outline,  by  reason  of  the  heavy  turret  at 
the  south-eastern  angle.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
church  is  a remarkable  window  of  five  lights ; the 
three  central  ones  are  comprised  within  an  arch. 
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while  those  at  the  extremities  are  placed  under  a 
square  head : a dripstone,  corresponding  in  form, 
crowns  the  whole.  This  window  is  evidently  late 
in  the  style,  and  not  worthy  of  imitation. 

Shorwell  church.  Isle  of  Wight. — It  has  been 
already  noticed,  that  when  a western  tower  is  com- 
bined with  side-aisles  of  a considerable  height,  the 
elevation  of  the  front  will  be  more  pleasing  if  the 
aisles  terminate  with  a complete  gable  instead  of  a 
slope.  This  church  is  an  excellent  example ; and 
its  outline  is  still  further  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a small  spire, — a finish  which  harmonises  well 
with  the  pointed  gables  on  each  side.  The  tower 
is  partially  engaged  ; and  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle  does  not  seem  to  range  accurately  with  that 
of  the  southern,  which,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  appearance  of  the  front.  Both  aisles  reach  to 
the  east  end,  which  consequently  terminates  in 
three  gables ; and  these  are  nearly  equal  in  width. 
There  is  no  chancel  - arch ; and  the  piers  being 
light  and  slender,  rather  than  massive,  an  excellent 
interior  space  is  afforded ; nor  am  I aware  that  a 
better  model  could  be  named  for  a church  in  the 
present  day.  In  the  nave  is  a stone-pulpit  of  plain 
but  good  Perpendicular  work.  The  belfry-windows 
in  this  and  many  other  churches  in  the  island  are 
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peculiar;  the  lights,  instead  of  being  left  open,  are 
occupied  by  thin  slabs  of  stone,  which  are  pierced 
either  with  rough  quatrefoils  or  circles ; the  same, 
but  with  a higher  degree  of  finish,  occur  in  many 
churches  in  Wiltshire. 

Godshill,  Isle  of  Wight. — The  church  has  a 
western  tower,  and  one  aisle  of  the  same  width 
and  length  with  the  body.  This  aisle  terminates 
at  each  end  in  a complete  gable.  There  is  both  a 
north  and  south  transept.  The  church  is  spacious  ; 
and  from  its  commanding  situation,  is  a fine  object 
in  the  landscape.  It  contains  some  Gothic  tombs 
of  good  workmanship. 

Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight. — A small  belfry- 
tower,  engaged  in  the  west  end,  is  finished  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  string  or  tablet,  which 
usually  is  placed  at  a short  distance  below  the 
battlements,  is  here  sufficiently  removed  from  them 
to  admit  small  windows  or  slits  in  the  interval.  A 
similar  arrangement  is  also  found  in  Mottistone 
church,  and  perhaps  in  others  in  the  island.  It 
seems  well  adapted  for  a small  and  simple  tower ; 
and  certainly  has  a picturesque  appearance.  An 
Early  Gothic  monument  in  the  chancel  has  foliated 
circles  in  the  spandrels  of  the  principal  feathering. 

Hartington  in  Derbyshire,  near  Dove-dale. — 
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The  church  has  a western  tower  of  good  design, 
and  very  large  transepts,  which  give  it  a peculiar 
character,  and  make  the  interior  spacious  and  con- 
venient. Eastward  of  these  is  a small  chancel. 
The  buttresses  of  the  tower  stand  at  a distance 
from  the  angles  ; perhaps  they  contribute  more  to 
the  strength  of  the  fabric  than  if  they  had  been 
placed  in  the  usual  position. 

Sompting,  Sussex.  — The  tower,  which  is  a 


western  one,  has  a termination  similar  to  many 
in  Germany ; namely,  a gable  on  each  face,  and 
a quadrangular  wooden  spire.  The  gables  are 
divided  by  shafts,  and  the  straight-sided  arch  occurs 
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in  the  belfry.  This  edifice  is  one  of  those  which 
are  usually  cited  as  Saxon. 

Rickinghall  Inferior,  Suffolk. — This  picturesque 


edifice  has  a round  tower  (a  common  feature  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk),  crowned  with  a neat  octagon. 
The  nave  has  a large  southern  aisle,  with  gables, 
pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  a porch.  The  round 
tower  is  interesting  as  a peculiarity,  but  is  not  a 
model  for  imitation. 

Stone,  Kent.- — A low  massive  tower  at  the  west 
end  is  supported  by  a large  projecting  buttress 
with  an  angular  head  ; it  has  also  a small  western 
porch.  The  church  is  of  considerable  length,  with 
a fine  chancel : I am  told  that  the  interior  exhibits 
some  excellent  specimens  of  detail. 
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Boxley,  near  Maidstone. — The  common  Kentish 
tower,  with  a corner  turret,  has  here  the  addition 
of  a western  porch  or  chapel,  which  makes  it  in  a 
manner  central.  The  rest  of  the  church  is  of  an 
usual  form,  and  of  good  character. 

Eastchurch,  Isle  of  Sheppey. — A fine  plain 
western  tower,  as  in  the  foregoing  instance,  has  a 
porch  in  front,  though  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 
The  aisles  are  as  high  as  the  nave,  and  embattled ; 
the  roof  is  of  a low  pitch.  A church  of  a similar 
external  appearance  might  have  a roof  supported 
by  light  piers  (of  any  material),  without  the  inter- 
vention of  arches, — this  would  not  be  at  all  con- 
trary to  Gothic  principles  ; and  a large  area  might 
be  covered  at  a small  expense.  What  the  interior 
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of  the  church  before  us  actually  is,  I cannot  tell ; 
probably  it  has  the  usual  range  of  piers  and  arches. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Isle  of  Wight. — All  that  re- 
mains of  the  chapel  on  the  summit  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Down  is  a single  tower,  which  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied the  west  end  of  the  building.  Externally  it 
is  an  octagon,  with  large  buttresses  at  four  of  the 
angles,  and  a stone  pointed  roof ; internally  it  is 
square.  If  this  edifice  has  no  great  attraction  as 
a relic  of  antiquity,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  visited 
by  the  tourist  on  account  of  the  magnificent  view 
which  it  commands. 

St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Wight.. 

Not  here  the  richly  decorated  front ; 

No  stately  pile  of  fair  proportion  this. 

Where  grace  and  strength  combine.  Not  here  the  arch. 

The  cluster’d  columns,  the  high-vaulted  roof. 

And  the  long  shadowy  aisles,  where,  wrapt  in  gloom 
(A  mist  that  curtains  earth  and  all  of  earth). 

The  soul  is  borne  aloft  upon  the  wings 
Of  heavenly  music,  as  the  full  deep  peal 
Blends  with  the  tuneful  voices  of  the  choir. 

The  pomp,  the  pride  of  worship,  is  not  here ; 

And  yet  we  feel  in  the  still  loneliness 

That  marks  the  scene,  the  beauty,  ay,  and  more. 

The  majesty  of  pure  simplicity. 

The  low  grey  building,  with  its  open  porch. 

And  ivy-mantled  belfry ; and  around 
A few  white  gravestones  deck’d  with  summer  flow’rs ; 
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Look  where  it  nestles  close  beneath  the  hill 
Almost  unseen  ! Methinks  that  e’en  a tow’r. 

Or  graceful  spire,  had  broke  the  harmony 
Of  nature’s  face,  and  too  abruptly  called, 

Summon’d  too  loudly,  to  the  house  of  pray’r. 

Amid  the  holy  calm  that  reigns  around. 

There  needs  no  art  to  raise  the  soul  to  heav’n. 

The  dark  green  wood,  the  gently  sloping  down 
Below,  the  steep  cliff,  and  the  curling  wave 
Creeping  along  the  sands.  On  either  hand 
A few  low  roofs.  Yes,  there  are  dwellings  near. 

Though  scarce  we  mark  them  ; and  at  the  glad  sound 
Of  that  one  bell,  each  humble  cottage-door 
Sends  forth  its  inmates  to  the  parish- church. 

Within,  and  in  the  shelter  of  the  porch. 

Ay,  and  without  the  walls,  above  the  tombs 
Where  their  forefathers  sleep,  they  stand,  they  kneel 
In  pray’r ; and  if  no  organ’s  solemn  note 
Accord  their  voices,  the  far- sounding  surge 
Swells  with  its  music  deep  the  song  of  praise. 

G. 

Northborough,  Lincolnshire. — Unless  my  me- 
mory fails  me  (as  it  is  some  time  since  I saw  this 
little  church),  there  is  no  northern  transept  cor- 
responding with  that  represented  in  the  sketch, 
nor  any  chancel^eastward  of  it.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  form  of  the  building,  fanciful  as  it  may  appear, 
is  the  most  convenient  that,  could  be  devised,  since 
a pulpit  facing  the  end  of  the  transept,  and  a com- 
munion-table facing  the  west  end,  will  command 
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dimensions,  with  an  Early  Complete  Gothic  east 
window. 

Coombe  Bissett,  near  Salisbury,  has  also  a 
tower  standing  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle ; 
a northern  transept  corresponds  to  it. 

Norbury  in  Derbyshire. — The  chancel  is  as 
high  as  the  nave,  and  nearly  of  the  same  length. 
Its  bold  massive  buttresses  seem  to  denote  an 
intention  of  vaulting ; it  has,  however,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  church,  a handsome  wooden 
roof,  the  whole  length  from  east  to  west  being 
unbroken  by  any  chancel-arch.  The  fine  side- 
windows,  which  are  rich  in  painted  glass,  have  been 
noticed  on  account  of  the  roses  which  are  intro- 
duced at  the  intersection  of  the  mullions.  The  east 
window,  larger  in  size  than  the  others,  but  of  infe- 
rior composition,  has  been  bricked  up.  The  para- 
pet of  this  beautiful  chancel  is  finished  with  a 
waved  line,  Instead  of  a battlement.  The  aisle- 
windows  of  the  nave  are  round-headed ; and  this 
from  no  carelessness  in  workmanship,  as  the  archi- 
traves of  some  have  ornaments  of  a very  delicate 
execution.  The  west  end  has  two  windows,  one 
above  another,  besides  the  door.  The  upper  one 
of  these,  like  the  windows  of  the  clerestory,  is 
square-headed,  with  three  lights.  The  tower  stands 
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on  the  side,  being  engaged  in  the  south  aisle ; an 
excellent  position,  since  one  at  the  west  end  must 
have  been  larger,  and  would  probably  have  di- 
minished the  fine  effect  of  the  body  and  chancel. 
The  capping  and  pinnacles  of  this  tower  are  scarcely 
of  Gothic  character ; still  their  proportions  are  so 
good,  that  any  alteration  would  be  attended  with 
risk.  In  the  chancel  are  some  alabaster  monu- 
ments of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  some  fine  wood- 
work. As  this  edifice  crowns  a steep  wooded 
bank  upon  the  Dove,  and  is  almost  connected  with 
some  domestic  buildings  of  nearly  the  same  date 
and  character,  it  is  a very  striking  object  in  the 
scenery  of  that  beautiful  district. 

Icklesham  church,  Sussex. — Here  the  tower, 
a Norman  one  of  great  simplicity,  is  engaged  in 
the  north  aisle.  The  nave  and  its  side-aisles  are 
covered  with  a single  roof  of  great  height  and 
width;  the  aisles  of  the  chancel  have  separate 
roofs  and  gables.  The  piers  of  the  nave  are  cy- 
lindrical, and  support  round  arches : in  the  chancel 
are  some  features  belonging  to  the  Transition. 

Little  Malvern,  Worcestershire. — This  is  part 
of  a fine  cross  church,  consisting  of  the  chancel, 
and  a delicately  panelled  central  tower,  covered 
with  a low  roof.  Some  ruined  walls  and  arches 
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mark  the  position  of  its  transepts.  Like  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  Great  Malvern*  its  external 
appearance  is  that  of  a Perpendicular  building* 
whatever  features  may  present  themselves  in  the 
interior. 

Bishop’s  Cleeves,  Gloucestershire. — I am  not 
acquainted  with  this  church*  the  accompanying 
sketch  having  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  a 
friend ; its  interior  seems  to  exhibit  a fine  example 
of  the  Early  Transition. 
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Longdon,  Staffordshire. — I have  also  to  express 


my  acknowledgments  for  the  annexed  view  of  the 
beautiful  chancel-arch  belonging  to  this  church; 
an  admirable  specimen  of  Enriched  Norman,  the 
chevron  being  the  principal  ornament.  The  tower 
is  a western  one,  of  excellent  elevation  and  pro- 
portion ; it  is  crowned  with  an  embattled  parapet, 
and  pinnacles  at  the  angles. 

St.  Margaret’s  on  the  Cliff,  near  Dover. — The 
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western  tower  has  a fine  Norman  door,  with  a 
slightly  projecting  gable  or  angular  canopy;  the 
parapet  is  modernised.  I am  enabled,  by  the 
kindness  of  a friend,  to  present  a characteristic 
view  of  the  interior,  which  appears  to  be  of  highly 
Enriched  Norman. 

Westwell  in  Kent  has  a curious  Early  English 
screen  between  the  nave  and  chancel ; it  consists 
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of  trefoiled  arches,  supported  on  shafts  or  columns. 

Nantwich  church  in  Cheshire  has  already  been 
noticed;  the  annexed  cut  represents  a part  of 


the  buttresses  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
chancel. 
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Tong,  Shropshire. — A beautiful  little  church. 


with  a central  octagon  rising  from  a square  base, 
and  supporting  a low  spire.  There  are  no  tran- 
septs ; but  the  aisles  of  the  nave  run  as  far  east- 
ward as  the  eastern  side  of  the  tower.  The 
interior  has  some  handsome  Gothic  monuments 
and  wood-work  : the  whole  is  of  the  Perpendicular 
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style.  The  remains  of  some  conventual  buildings 
are  situated  near  the  west  end  of  this  edifice. 

Boxgrove  abbey,  Sussex.  — The  old  church, 
though  imperfect,  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  architectural  antiquary.  Its  style 
is  a kind  of  Early  English,  belonging  rather  to  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  Transition  than  to  what 
may  be  called  Complete  Gothic.  A very  small 
portion  of  the  nave  is  remaining;  but  the  tower, 
a central  one,  very  low  and  massive,  the  transepts, 
and  the  choir  (which  is  of  considerable  length), 
are  in  good  preservation.  The  belfry  - windows 
are  round-headed,  but  have  mouldings  belonging 
rather  to  the  Transition  than  Norman.  The 
vaulting  of  the  choir  is  more  like  that  found  in 
Germany  than  any  English  specimen  I am  ac- 
quainted with.  The  compartments  are  square, 
and  have  the  pointed  cross-vaulting,  as  at  Sinzig, 
Worms,  &c. ; the  breadth  being  that  of  two  pier- 
arches.  These  also  are  pointed ; but  each  pair  be- 
tween the  vaulting-shafts  is  comprised  by  a round 
arch,  a quatrefoil  occupying  the  spandrel.  The 
intermediate  pier  is  a column,  surrounded  by  four 
detached  slender  shafts,  forming  a composition  of 
great  lightness  and  elegance.  In  fact,  the  pier- 
range  is  very  similar  to  the  triforium  range  in 
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larger  buildings,  and  almost  exactly  corresponds 
with  that  in  the  east  part  of  Chichester  cathedral. 
The  clerestory  consists  of  three  arches  on  shafts 
the  central  one  of  which  is  pierced  as  a lancet  - 
window.  The  vaults  are  strengthened  externally 
by  flying  buttresses. 

Old  Basing,  Hampshire. — A massive  tower  oc- 


cupies the  centre ; and  side-aisles  of  equal  height 
and  breadth  with  the  body  run  along  the  whole 
building,  both  east  and  west  end  being  terminated 
by  three  gables  of  considerable  pitch ; an  arrange- 
ment of  much  beauty.  There  must,  however,  be 
a loss  of  room,  or  much  inconvenience,  in  this 
church,  in  consequence  of  the  massive  internal 
piers  necessary  to  support  the  tower.  The  edifice 
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is  late  in  the  style,  and  partly  of  brick;  it  is, 
however,  an  exceedingly  picturesque  object. 

East  Meon,  Hampshire. — I select  this  church 
as  containing  one  of  the  very  few  unaltered  Nor- 
man towers  which  are  to  be  found  in  England. 
Unaltered  I mean  in  its  masonry ; for  the  wooden 
spire,  though  old,  must  be  a later  addition.  It  is 
not,  however,  improbable,  that  it  fairly  represents 
the  original  finish,  as  many  similar  towers  in  Nor- 
mandy are  also  crowned  with  the  wooden  spire, 
which  seems  to  be  as  suitable  a termination  as  any 
that  can  be  designed.  This  tower  is  somewhat 
richer  in  point  of  ornament  than  that  of  St.  George, 
Bocherville,  and  others  in  Normandy;  and  the 
circular  windows  in  the  highest  story  give  it  much 
character.  These  occur  also  in  Norwich  cathe- 
dral ; and  we  find  them  in  some  of  the  Norman  and 
Early  Transition  towers  on  the  Sussex  coast.  The 
arches  supporting  the  tower  are  plain,  and  similar 
to  those  of  the  Early  Romanesque.  The  font, 
which  is  Norman,  is  richly  sculptured ; it  contains 
at  present  a small  leaden  basin,  evidently  of  consi- 
derable age,  and  not  without  ornament.  Whether 
this  was  originally  destined  to  its  present  use  may 
be  a question.  The  west  end  has  a singular 
Decorated  window  ; the  mullions  of  which  have 
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shafts  and  capitals,  above  which  they  are  con- 
tinued in  a vertical  direction  to  the  head ; yet  no 
part  is  of  a Perpendicular  character.  There  are 
also  some  Decorated  windows  of  two  lights,  with 
straight-sided  heads,  like  those  which  occur  in  the 
Saxon  towers  of  Barton,  Sompting,  &c.  In  the 
nave  is  a neat  stone  pulpit  of  the  Perpendicular 
style.  The  church  is  cruciform. 

St.  Cross,  near  Winchester. — The  chapel  of  the 


hospital  is  well  known  as  a most  exquisite  speci- 
men of  Early  Transition  ; and  the  certainty  of  its 
date  (the  time  of  King  Stephen)  renders  it  the 
more  valuable.  Much  has  been  said  on  the  inter- 
secting arcade  round  the  choir.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  openings  in  the  east  front,  which 
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are  original,  are  round-headed ; while  the  lateral 
ones,  which  Professor  Whewell  observes  to  have 
been  cut  at  an  after-period  through  the  masonry 
of  the  wall,  correspond  with  the  pointed  arches 
formed  by  the  intersections;  and  externally  they 
assume  the  appearance  of  a range  of  simple  pointed 
windows.  Had  these  openings,  however,  been 
original,  they  would  not  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  evident  design  of  the  architect,  namely, 
that  the  round  arch  should  appear  externally 
throughout  the  choir,  while  the  interior  presented 
an  approach  to  the  Pointed  style.  For  this  range 
must  have  been  covered  at  one  time  by  a roof  of 
greater  slope  than  the  present,  and  would  have 
served  only  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  small  pas- 
sages above  the  aisle-vaultings.  It  is  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture, 
that  its  most  striking  features  should  be  exhibited 
in  the  interior  of  a building  before  they  begin  to 
affect  the  exterior.  We  constantly  find  pier-arches 
and  vaulting-arches  to  be  pointed,  when  the  round 
arch  is  still  retained  externally.  The  abbeys  of 
Kirkstall  and  Buildwas  are  well-known  instances ; 
and  the  rule  is  still  further  confirmed  by  many 
continental  examples.  I can  hardly  look  upon  the 
intersecting  arcade  itself  as  either  marking  any 
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distinction  in  regard  to  style,  or  as  having  any 
tendency  towards  the  development  of  a principle ; 
it  was  seldom  of  any  great  magnitude,  and  can  only 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  numberless  varieties 
of  ornament  in  which  the  architects  of  the  twelfth 
century  indulged.  The  very  circumstance  that 
the  intersecting  arches  were  completed  with  cir- 
cular heads,  shews  that  little  idea  was  enter- 
tained of  establishing  the  pointed  arch  as  an 
universal  feature.  — The  tower  of  St.  Cross  is 
central,  and  forms  a lantern  to  the  interior:  it 
is  more  advanced  in  the  style  than  the  choir. 
The  later  additions  are  few,  but  of  the  best  cha- 
racter. The  east  and  west  elevations  ought  to 
be  carefully  studied : the  former  has  a gable 
flanked  by  square  turrets,  but  has  probably  not 
been  improved  by  lowering  the  aisle-roofs ; the 
latter  is  admirable  in  every  respect.  The  height 
of  the  building,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  is 
greater  than  in  the  generality  of  English  churches  : 
this,  however,  by  no  means  detracts  from  its 
beauty. 

Boughton  Monchelsea,  near  Maidstone. — This 
church  has  a large  central  tower  on  an  oblong 
plan ; the  western  and  eastern  sides  being  the 
widest.  As  the  latter  is  also  wider  than  the 
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chancel,  a part  of  its  wall  forms  an  abutment  to 
the  transverse  arch ; the  south-western  corner  is 
occupied  by  a projecting  staircase.  Parts  of  the 
church  have  undergone  repair  and  alteration  in 
consequence  of  fire.  Its  position  is  extremely 
beautiful,  as  it  stands  on  the  edge  of  that  fine 
wooded  slope  which  overlooks  the  weald  of  Kent. 
A noble  yew-tree  in  the  churchyard  was  blown 
down  in  the  hurricane  of  1837 ; its  ruined  trunk 
only  remains. 

Time  spared  me  long,  and  bade  me  rear 
A trophy  o’er  his  conquests  here ; 

And  ages  far  remote  have  laid 

Their  dead  beneath  my  honour’d  shade ; 

Nor  thought  I to  have  known  decay. 

Till  time  and  death  should  yield  their  sway. 

But,  mark  me ! while  in  sullen  pride 
The  lot  of  nature  I defied. 

With  ruin  fraught  the  tempest  came  ; 

One  moment,  and  my  giant  frame. 

Which  countless  centuries  had  crown’d, 

Lay  spoil’d  and  shatter’d  on  the  ground. 


Caythorpe,  Lincolnshire. — This  church  is  de- 
scribed at  large  by  Mr.  Rickman.  The  nave  is 
divided  into  two  equal  aisles  by  a longitudinal  row 
of  pier-arches ; the  easternmost  of  which,  or  rather 
its  half,  abuts  against  the  west  wall  of  the  central 
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tower.  The  west  front  is  divided  by  a buttress, 
and  has  two  windows,  under  one  of  which  is  a 
door.  The  tower  is  delicately  worked,  and  has 
a lofty  crocketed  spire,  whose  sides  are  slightly 
convex.  The  style,  in  most  parts,  is  Early  De- 
corated. 

Cartmel,  Lancashire.  — I notice  this  church 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  central 
tower,  though  in  other  respects  it  is  a fine  and 
interesting  structure.  Parts  of  it  are  Norman  and 
Early  Transition,  but  many  Perpendicular  inser- 
tions have  been  made,  especially  a magnificent  east 
window.  Some  small  square  - headed  windows, 
without  foliation,  occur  in  the  transepts ; they 
appear  original,  and  might  even  be  Norman.  A 
bell-niche  crowns  the  west  gable.  A low  square 
central  tower  supports  a smaller  one  of  the  same 
shape,  whose  angles  bisect  the  sides  of  the  former ; 
a composition  affording  a fine  contrast  of  light 
and  shade. 

Wimborn  Minster,  Dorsetshire. — The  design  of 
this  church,  though  far  from  common,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  capricious.  Each  of  its  towers  has 
its  proper  use.  That  in  the  centre  cf  the  building 
forms  a magnificent  lantern  to  the  interior;  the 
western  one  furnishes  a spacious  and  substantial 
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belfry.  In  size  and  outline,  though  not  in  date 
or  style,  the  two  are  very  similar,  the  western 
being  a little  higher,  but  plainer  than  the  other; 
the  two,  from  whatever  point  we  look  at  the 
edifice,  form  a remarkably  good  combination.  But 
the  distinct  characters  of  a parish  church  and  a 
cathedral  are  preserved,  not  only  in  the  outline, 
but  also  in  the  interior  arrangement.  The  chancel 
forms  a choir,  having  stalls  of  wood-work  in  the 
cinque  cento  style ; and  as  the  church  is  colle- 
giate, full  cathedral-service  is  performed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  screen,  which  divides  the 
choir  from  the  nave,  consists  of  open  arches ; and 
the  prayers  are  read  from  the  stall  which  answers 
to  that  of  the  dean  or  canon  in  residence,  the 
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minister  turning  his  face  to  the  nave,  which,  like 
that  of  a common  parish  church,  is  occupied  with 
pews  and  galleries.  Outside  the  choir,  in  the  area 
beneath  the  central  lantern,  stands  the  pulpit, — 
and  a brass  eagle,  from  which  are  read  the  lessons. 
The  organ-gallery  occupies  the  east  side  of  this 
area,  but  is  heavy,  and  makes  too  great  a division 
in  the  church;  otherwise  the  arrangement  seems 
to  be  one  which  might  sometimes  be  advantage- 
ously adopted.  The  tower  and  lower  range  of  the 
nave  might  be  pronounced  pure  Norman,  although 
they  exhibit  several  pointed  arches ; especially 
those  supported  by  the  piers.  The  chevron  is 
used  freely.  The  arches  under  the  tower  are 
round,  and  somewhat  stilted.  In  the  choir  are 
some  extraordinary  specimens  of  Early  English, 
from  which  some  details  are  given  in  the  “ Glossary 
of  Architecture.”  The  clerestory  of  the  nave,  and 
the  western  tower,  are  Late  Perpendicular.* 

Little  Maplested,  Essex. — This  is  the  latest  of 
the  four  round  churches  in  England,  being  (with 
the  exception  of  an  eastern  apse)  of  the  Decorated 
style ; and,  though  small,  in  mechanical  composi- 

* Some  excellent  views  of  this  interesting  church,  with  a 
concise  history  and  description,  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert, at  Wimborne  (1839). 
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tion  it  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  Six  light  and 
elegant  clustered  piers  occupy  the  angles  of  a 
regular  and  equilateral  hexagon ; from  each  of 
which  spring  three  arches,  whose  vertical  planes 
form  equal  angles  with  each  other.  Two  of  these 
arches  are  carried  to  the  adjacent  piers ; the  third, 
of  equal  span  with  the  others,  rests  upon  a corbel 
in  the  wall  of  the  building,  which  at  that  point 
is  strengthened  externally  by  a buttress.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  how  accurately  the  lateral 
pressures  of  the  arches  are  made  to  counteract 
each  other.  A prettier  model  cannot  possibly  be 
devised : in  its  framework  it  far  exceeds  St.  Mat- 
thew’s chapel  on  the  Moselle.  All  this  part  is 
carefully  worked,  and  the  sections  of  the  pillars 
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are  well  deserving  of  notice.  Externally  the  cir- 
cular building  is  finished  with  a high  roof,  crowned 
with  a plain  wooden  hexagonal  belfry.  The  eastern 
apse  is  Norman. 

Vilette,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  near  Lausanne. 
— The  peculiarity  of  this,  and  other  steeples  in  the 
vicinity,  is  a small  gabled  projection  from  every 
side  of  the  spire  just  where  it  joins  the  tower, 
instead  of  only  the  cardinal  sides,  as  in  England. 
The  effect  is  good.  These  steeples  are  of  stone 
throughout,  and  generally  stand  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church ; but  that  before  us  is  an  eastern 
one,  having  a small  vestry  attached  to  it.  In 
general  the  churches  of  this  district  (parts  of  the 
Cantons  Vaud  and  Valais)  have  a more  English 
appearance  than  is  usual  in  Switzerland. 

Vitteaux,  between  Dijon  and  Auxerre. — This 
extraordinary  church  has,  on  each  side,  three 
transepts,  close  together,  but  perfectly  distinct  as 
to  their  walls ; in  the  interior  they  take  the  form 
of  contiguous  chapels.  They  have  gables  of  a 
pleasing  shape ; and  the  windows  are  not  unlike 
our  Decorated.  The  tower  is  at  the  west  end.  It 
is  massive,  has  a low  pinnacle  at  the  north-west 
corner,  and  a heavy  wooden  spire.  The  chancel, 
which  is  polygonal,  Italianises. 
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St.  Thibault,  near  the  former,  has  a choir  or 


chancel  of  great  height,  appearing  at  a distance 
like  a fine  tower.  The  belfry,  which,  together 
with  its  spire,  is  scarcely  so  high  as  this  choir, 
stands  over  a rich  north  porch.  The  outline,  it 
may  be  supposed,  is  very  remarkable. 

A small  village  church,  on  the  road  between 
Melun  and  Paris,  has  a polygonal  apse,  with  two 
oblique  faces  between  the  southern  and  the  eastern 
ones.  A plain  round-headed  window  is  used,  what- 
ever may  be  its  date  ; and  a light  belfry-tower,  with 
north  and  south  gables,  stands  between  the  nave 
and  chancel.  The  width  given  to  the  latter  might 
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make  the  plan  worth  consideration.  Its  general 
proportions  do  not  appear  to  me  objectionable. 
Fontaine,  near  Dijon,  has  a cross  church  of 


the  most  pleasing  outline.  The  west  end  has  a large 
high-pitched  gable,  comprising  both  nave  and  aisles, 
the  sides  of  which  latter  are  low;  the  front  has 
diagonal  buttresses  at  the  corners,  and  also  others 
corresponding  with  the  range  of  piers;  a small 
quatrefoil  is  the  only  west  window.  A projecting 
porch,  of  rough  material  and  workmanship,  covers 
the  door.  The  central  steeple  is  a well-shaped 
octagon,  with  buttresses  on  the  diagonal  faces,  and 
a low  wooden  spire.  The  transepts  are  short,  and 
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the  chancel  is  finished  with  a flat  front  and  gable, 
instead  of  an  apse.  This  church  has  but  little  or- 
nament, is  just  of  sufficient  size  for  the  exigencies 
of  a moderate  village,  and  belongs  evidently  to 
the  latest  date  of  tolerable  Gothic ; yet  the  tourist, 
who  can  discover  sources  of  interest  independent 
of  size,  splendour,  and  the  associations  of  antiquity, 
will  not  regret  the  trouble  of  visiting  this  and 
similar  specimens,  which  are  too  often  regarded 
as  utterly  unworthy  of  notice. 

A church,  considered  as  an  object  in  a land- 
scape, ought  to  attract  and  arrest  the  eye,  but  not 
unpleasingly ; its  actual  image,  as  well  as  the  con- 
templations which  it  suggests,  should  be  framed 
to  give  delight.  And  of  still  more  consequence 
is  it  to  attend  to  the  interior.  Am  I going  too 
far,  in  considering  what  ought  to  be  the  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  the 
internal  architecture  of  a church  ? If  our  devotion 
were  perfect,  objects  presented  to  the  eye  would 
be  of  little  moment;  but  we  have  too  many  in- 
firmities in  our  nature  to  allow  the  neglect  of 
these.  The  decent,  solemn,  and  orderly  perform- 
ance of  church-service  is,  in  some  measure,  an 
appeal  to  our  outward  senses,  and,  as  such,  an  aid 
to  our  devotion ; and  may  not  the  very  form  and 
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lines  of  the  building  be  made  to  have  an  analogous 
effect  ? All  that  acts  upon  the  senses  should  tend 
to  compose  and  tranquillise  the  mind,  and  fit  it  for 
devout  meditation.  The  eye  should  be  filled,  but 
not  distracted ; filled,  even  as  it  is  by  the  glorious 
and  harmonious  works  of  nature.  It  should  neither 
be  suffered  to  feel  a painful  void,  nor  be  caught 
and  fixed  by  prominent  or  by  unpleasing  objects. 
Here  we  see  a higher  reason  than  any  drawn  from 
mere  science  for  the  graceful  curves  of  our  vault- 
ings and  arches;  the  almost  natural  connexions 
and  adaptations  of  every  member  of  detail;  all 
that  constitutes  the  subdued  and  harmonious  beau- 
ties of  a Gothic  edifice.  The  interior  of  a church 
ought  not  to  be,  and  rarely  is,  what  is  called  pic- 
turesque ; it  affords  no  striking  points,  no  strong 
contrasts,  whether  of  line,  or  light  and  shadow; 
all  is  blended  together  in  perfect  harmony ; rich, 
without  glare ; magnificent,  without  ostentation ; 
varied,  without  confusion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  MODERN  REPAIRS  AND  ADAPTATIONS. 

The  following  lines  have  been  kindly  placed  in  my 
hands ; and  I feel  that  I need  not  apologise  to  the 
reader  for  their  introduction.  Nor  will  he  peruse 
them  with  less  pleasure,  when  he  is  assured  that 
the  fears  expressed  by  the  writer  in  behalf  of  the 
interesting  relic  in  question  have  been  proved 
groundless  by  the  care  and  judgment  of  its  re- 
storers : few  churches  have  been  so  fortunate. 

On  the  projected  repairs  of  Barf  rest  on  Church.  April  1840. 

Delay  the  ruthless  work  awhile  — O spare. 

Thou  stern,  unpitying  demon  of  repair. 

This  precious  relic  of  an  early  age ! 

More  fatal  is  thy  touch  than  the  fell  rage 
Of  warring  elements.  Yon  ancient  wall  — 

Better  to  see  it  tott’ring  to  its  fall. 

Than  deck’d  in  new  attire  with  lavish  cost. 

Form,  dignity,  proportion,  grace,  all  lost ! 

How  many  a sacred  pile  in  this  fair  land, 

Touch’d  and  retouch’d  by  some  unholy  hand, 

A modern  motley  garb  incongruous  wears. 

Veiling  the  venerable  form  of  years  ! 
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The  chancel- arch  — must  it  then  sink  at  last 
Beneath  the  weight  borne  for  long  ages  past  ? 

The  graceful  curve  is  broken,  bent  the  wall. 

And  the  rich  moulding  crumbles — must  it  fall  ? 

Round  and  above  the  altar  once  were  trac’d 
Paintings,  of  rude  design  perchance,  yet  grac’d 
With  brilliant  colours  ; o’er  them  time  has  spread 
A dim,  mysterious  curtain.  Overhead, 

Above  the  narrow  eastern  lights,  was  hung 
A wheel  of  cunning  workmanship  ; and  ’mong 
The  mouldings,  quaint  devices  yet  may  shew 
The  sculptor’s  art ; but  the  crush’d  circle  now 
Hath  lost  its  rounded  form — yes,  all  must  soon  lie  low. 

It  were  a pious  work,  I hear  you  say. 

To  prop  the  falling  ruin,  and  to  stay 
The  work  of  desolation.  It  may  be 
That  ye  say  right ; hut,  O,  work  tenderly  ; 

Beware  lest  one  worn  feature  ye  efface — 

Seek  not  to  add  one  touch  of  modern  grace ; 

Handle  with  reverence  each  crumbling  stone. 

Respect  the  very  lichens  o’er  it  grown ; 

And  bid  each  ancient  monument  to  stand. 

Supported  e’en  as  with  a filial  hand. 

’Mid  all  the  light  a happier  day  has  brought. 

Why  work  we  not  as  our  forefathers  wrought  ? 

Years  should  have  ripen’d  the  imperfect  pow’rs 
Of  art,  and  ev’ry  grace  should  now  be  ours  ; 

Yet  do  the  structures  of  our  fathers’  age 
Shame  the  weak  efforts  of  art’s  latest  stage. — 

Say,  whence  the  skill  which  darker  times  possest  ? 

In  those  rude  days  men  gave  to  God  their  best. 
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The  architects  of  the  later  styles  found  it  ne- 
cessary both  to  rebuild,  to  repair,  and  to  enlarge ; 
and  they  almost  always  did  this  in  the  prevalent 
manner  of  the  day ; consequently  a great  number 
of  our  churches  are  a mixture  of  every  kind  of 
Gothic,  and  yet  appear  perfectly  consistent, — as  if 
their  successive  builders  had  been  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit,  while  they  adopted  different  styles. 
Take  almost  any  of  our  cathedrals  as  an  example : 
Ely,  perhaps,  is  the  most  striking.  The  nave  and 
transepts  are  Norman.  The  western  tower  belongs 
to  a very  early  stage  of  Transition ; its  upper  part 
being  Decorated,  or  perhaps  Flamboyant.  The 
western  porch  and  east  end  of  the  choir  are 
of  a finished  Early  English ; the  octagon,  and  a 
few  compartments  near  it,  in  the  place  of  those 
destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  old  central  tower,  are 
rich  Decorated.  Several  insertions  of  windows 
and  chapels  are  Florid  Perpendicular.  Each  of 
these  styles  is  boldly  and  strongly  marked ; none 
is  either  disguised  or  made  to  imitate  its  prede- 
cessor ; the  adaptation  is  merely  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve a due  regularity  in  the  leading  lines  of  the 
edifice;  and  yet  the  whole  is  in  admirable  keep- 
ing : a better  effect  could  scarcely  have  been 
obtained  by  the  most  perfect  uniformity.  York 
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minster  ranges  from  Early  English  to  Advanced 
Perpendicular.  The  transepts  admit  only  the 
lancet-arch;  the  front  of  the  northern  one,  with 
its  row  of  windows,  called  the  five  sisters,  is  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  style.  The  Complete 
Gothic,  with  geometrical  tracery,  occurs  in  the 
chapter-house,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. The  Flowing  Decorated,  in  its  best  form, 
pervades  the  west  front,  verging,  however,  towards 
Perpendicular  in  the  upper  part  of  the  towers  ; the 
choir  is  Early  Perpendicular,  and  the  central  tower 
somewhat  later.  Yet  there  is  no  abruptness, — all 
might  have  been  the  work  of  one  hand.  At  Glou- 
cester the  massive  Norman  members  of  the  choir 
are  overlaid  with  a network  of  the  finest  Florid 
Gothic,  and  crowned  by  a lofty  clerestory  of  the 
same.  The  tower,  certainly  the  richest  in  England, 
is  supported  by  transepts  which  hardly  attempt 
to  disguise  their  Norman  features.  The  long  Nor- 
man nave  of  Winchester  is  transformed  into  Per- 
pendicular, the  tower  and  transepts  remaining 
unaltered.  Many  of  our  country  churches  are 
actually  heaps  of  chapels  built  at  different  periods ; 
and  such  are  generally  the  most  striking  and  pic- 
turesque. And  we  even  see  the  gables  of  fronts 
changed  over  and  over  again,  to  suit  different 
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successive  repairs,  and  yet  betraying  in  no  one  of 
their  stages  a want  of  due  proportion  : therefore  he 
who  is  really  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 

art  may  repair,  enlarge,  and  beautify,  without  fear. 

# 

But  alas  for  the  building  which  falls  into  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  or  presumptuous  restorer ! 
I do  not  speak  under  the  influence  of  any  strong 
antiquarian  feeling ; I do  not  look  upon  the  pre- 
servation of  a quaint  figure,  or  a curious  moulding, 
as  a matter  of  higher  importance  than  the  admission 
of  hundreds  of  my  fellow- Christians  within  the 
walls  of  their  church : but  it  is  truly  grievous  to 
see  the  proportions  of  a beautiful  edifice  needlessly 
defaced,  or  the  character  stamped  on  it  by  artists 
who  worked  upon  rules  nearly  as  unerring  as  those 
of  instinct,  swept  away  by  persons  who  know  such 
rules  only  as  are  dictated  by  their  own  caprice  and 
fancy,  or  at  best  suggested  by  a very  limited  course 
of  observation.  How  many  a noble  church,  that 
for  ages  has  preserved  its  beauty  in  spite  of  ac- 
cident, violence,  or  decay,  seems  to  writhe  and 
struggle  under  the  fantastic  additions  and  incon- 
gruous ornaments  of  some  architect  who  fancies 
he  can  supply  what  its  original  designer  has  omitted, 
or  correct  what  he  has  planned ! 

The  buildings  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  piety  of 
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our  ancestors  are  not,  indeed,  objects  of  religious 
veneration,  but  undoubtedly  they  claim  a deep 
respect;  and  this  respect  is,  I verily  believe,  still 
paid  them  by  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen, 
even  including  many  whose  persuasions  debar  them 
the  use  of  these  edifices  as  places  of  worship.  But 
the  same  regard  which  prompts  us  to  rescue  them 
from  decay  ought  also  to  warn  us  against  meddling 
with  them  rashly  in  the  way  of  alteration  and 
fancied  improvement.  That  they  admit  of  none, 
is  what  nobody  would  assert ; but  are  we,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art,  competent  to  judge  of 
either  their  defects  or  their  capabilities  ? Far  better 
were  the  incongruous  additions  of  the  last  century, 
the  Grecian  porticos  and  Italian  balustrades,  which, 
after  all,  seldom  destroyed  the  proportions  of  the 
building,  than  those  insidious  deformities,  which, 
assuming  the  lineaments  of  true  art,  belie  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  its  very  spirit  and  character. 

It  is  when  alterations  are  really  needless,  that 
they  should  be  condemned  and  deprecated;  but 
many  are  absolutely  demanded  by  necessity — some 
by  taste.  That  the  metropolitan  church  of  England 
should  have  an  irregular  and  imperfect  front,  was 
justly  deemed  objectionable ; and  in  this  case  there 
was  no  fear  of  error,  the  part  already  before  the 
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architect  serving  as  a model  for  that  which  was  to 
be  undertaken.  The  care  and  labour  with  which 
this  work  has  been  conducted  is  abundantly  repaid: 
Canterbury  cathedral  wanted  only  the  completion 
of  an  appropriate  north-western  tower  to  enable  it 
to  rank  (as  it  ought)  among  the  first  and  finest  of 
British  edifices ; and  the  beauty  and  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  structure,  fresh  as  its  material 
is  from  the  quarry,  proves  how  little  really  depends 
upon  the  tints  of  antiquity.  It  is  true  that  the 
Caen  stone,  of  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  cathedral, 
it  is  built,  has,  when  newly  cut,  a richness  of  tint 
which  perhaps  no  other  kind  possesses,  and  har- 
monises wonderfully  with  the  older  part ; still,  its 
effect  leads  us  to  consider  whether  the  odium 
thrown  upon  some  sorts  of  material  might  not  be 
more  fairly  laid  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
worked,  and  whether  a fabric  that  appears  glaring 
and  unpleasing  when  it  is  new  will  derive  much 
benefit  from  age.  When  the  builder  can  obtain 
the  use  of  a good  stone,  he  is  fortunate  ; but  he 
must  not  suppose  this  to  be  the  only  material  in 
which  admirable  works  have  been  executed.  In 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  flint  is  much  used ; and  many 
magnificent  specimens  may  be  named  which  exhibit 
little  else : several,  however,  of  the  churches  near 
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the  coast  are  partially  in  ruins ; perhaps  the  de- 
struction took  place  before  the  cement  was  pro- 
perly set.  Some  of  the  Essex  churches  are  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  brickwork,  the  colour  being 
generally  a deep  red.  Among  others,  I may  name 
Ingatestone  and  Tolleshunt  Major.  In  Holland 
a dingy  yellow  brick  is  pretty  generally  used.  I 
could  not  find  out  what  is  the  material  of  the  old 
churches  of  Cologne  ; if  it  is  stone,  it  is  cut  into 
very  regular  and  uniform  blocks  ; if  bricks  are  used, 
they  are  of  a very  large  size — the  colour  is  yellow- 
ish, altogether  different  from  that  of  the  cathedral ; 
and  the  material,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  evidently 
of  the  most  durable  nature.  In  Switzerland  wood 
forms  a prominent  feature,  especially  in  the  smaller 
chapels ; the  substructure,  however,  is  usually  stone. 
In  Lombardy  many  churches  are  of  brick,  differing 
but  little  in  colour  from  our  houses  of  the  last 
century,  and  even  with  less  variety  of  stain  from 
age  and  damp ; yet  they  are  quite  as  venerable  in 
their  appearance  as  any  built  of  stone.  Some  are 
of  a darker  and  deeper-coloured  terra  cotta,  as  the 
Certosa  of  Pavia.  About  Nice,  those  that  are  not 
covered  with  plaster  are  mostly  of  a light  yellow 
brick.  In  truth,  there  is  no  material,  provided 
that  it  have  strength  and  durability,  unsuitable 
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to  a church  ; nor  can  we  object  to  plaster,  if  its 
purpose  be  to  preserve  the  wall,  and  not  to  imitate 
stone.  As  brick  may  be  moulded  into  any  form, 
it  may  be  worked  in  any  style ; we  have  already 
noticed  the  delicacy  of  ornament  in  churches  at 
and  near  Pavia.  The  very  late  Perpendicular  is 
almost  better  suited  to  brick  than  to  stone  ; and  a 
Romanesque,  or  simple  Italian  church,  might  be 
executed  in  this  material  to  advantage.  If  the 
colour  be  essentially  bad,  and  never  likely  to  mend, 
a coat  of  roughcast,  or  even  whitewash,  is  perfectly 
admissible  in  case  of  a village  church.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed,  that  a good  design  will 
do  more  than  the  very  best  material.  The  leaden 
roofs  which  prevail  in  old  English  churches  of 
importance  have  an  excellent  effect ; but  I hardly 
remember  to  have  seen  them  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Small  slates,  to  which  the  form  of  scales 
is  given  by  rounding  off  the  angles,  constitute  the 
most  usual  roofing,  and  always  look  well.  Tiles 
are  often  employed;  this  is  the  case  at  Freyburg. 
Glazed  tiles  of  great  brilliancy  are  used  in  Swit- 
zerland; coloured  ones,  disposed  in  patterns,  ap- 
pear in  the  south  of  France.  Wooden  shingles, 
too,  are  not  uncommon.  The  large  square  slate 
seldom  has  a pleasing  appearance. 
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In  restoration  and  renewal  there  cannot  be  a 
better  rule  than  to  follow  the  old  work  accurately : 
this,  in  many  of  our  cathedrals,  has  been  exceed- 
ingly well  done  ; and  with  the  numerous  models 
we  can  always  command,  there  will  seldom  be 
found  much  difficulty  in  replacing  broken  details : 
the  adaptation,  however,  of  pinnacles  is  generally 
a most  dangerous  experiment. 

Sometimes,  from  a defect  either  in  foundation 
or  construction,  the  architect  finds  it  requisite  to 
demolish  the  upper  part  of  a building,  or  prop  up 
the  lower,  or  both.  At  Bakewell  church  in  Der- 
byshire, a fine  octagon,  with  a spire  that  stood  in 
the  centre,  has  been  taken  down,  the  square  base 
alone  being  left  to  mark  the  intersection,  and  the 
church  is  consequently  without  a belfry.  I do  not 
know  what  is  proposed,  or  what  may  have  been 

s'  

done  by  this  time,  to  remedy  the  defect.  The 
west  front  is  a good  Norman  specimen,  and  a 
western  tower  would  entirely  destroy  the  character 
of  the  building;  besides  which,  a tower  in  this 
position,  to  be  at  all  suitable  to  the  rest,  must  be 
of  a large  size,  and  consequently  very  expensive. 
Is  not  this  a case  for  a detached  belfry  ? The  low 
central  tower  might  be  finished  eitherwith  battle- 
ments  like  the  rest  of  the  church,  or  a pierced 
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parapet  like  that  of  Ashbourn ; and  a tower  of  any 
size  or  shape,  without  reference  to  the  church, 
might  be  built  at  a convenient  distance.  At  East 
Bergholt  in  Suffolk,  where  the  western  tower  has 
never  been  carried  up  to  a greater  height  than 
the  side-aisles,  a wooden  frame,  standing  in  the 
churchyard,  contains  the  bells,  the  floor  for  the 
ringers  being  placed  above,  instead  of  in  its  usual 
place  below  them;  the  peal  is  a fine  one,  and  is 
heard  at  a considerable  distance. 

Where  buttresses  are  added  to  support  an  in- 
secure wall,  they  must  of  necessity  be  somewhat 
clumsy ; yet  even  for  these  models  may  be  found, 
whose  adoption  will  much  diminish  their  injurious 
effect.  The  large  buttress  to  the  tower  of  Stone 
church  in  Kent  has  been  noticed  ; and  the  heavy 
buttresses  flanking  the  south  transept  of  Lichfield 
cathedral  are  not  ill  designed,  though  they  might 
have  borne  a little  more  ornament. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  plans  of  the  first 
Christian  churches,  as  given  by  writers  on  eccle- 
siastical antiquities,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
they  differ  materially,  in  many  parts  of  their  ar- 
rangement, from  those  of  the  middle  ages  which 
remain  to  us ; and  these  latter,  again,  from  such 
as  would  be  most  suitable  to  our  present  manner 
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of  conducting  public  worship.  Neither  of  the  two 
first  descriptions  seem  to  contemplate  the  per- 
formance of  a general  service  in  the  face  of  a con- 
gregation large  enough  to  fill  the  whole  building. 
In  both  cases  the  area  was  divided  into  compart- 
ments, to  a certain  degree  independent  of  each 
other ; and  this  is  often  a source  of  inconvenience 
to  ourselves.  Yet  the  old  models  may  often  be 
adapted,  either  in  the  way  of  copy  or  alteration, 
to  our  own  use,  and,  if  properly  treated,  are  as 
good  as  any  we  could  devise.  When  a church  has 
aisles,  they  generally  extend  merely  the  length  of 
the  nave,  the  chancel  being  without  any,  and 
separated  from  the  rest  by  an  arch ; consequently 
the  altar  is  not  seen  by  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  occupy  the  aisles.  Now,  let  the  plan  be 
reversed.  Let  the  chancel  be  provided  with  aisles, 
and  the  nave  be  without  any ; the  altar  is  at  once 
placed  in  sight  of  the  whole  congregation,  wherever 
they  may  be  disposed.  Some  churches  have  side- 
aisles  their  whole  length,  as  Shorwell  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  which  we  have  noticed ; Coggeshall  in 
Essex ; Gresford  in  Cheshire ; and  others.  Such 
afford  excellent  models,  since,  if  the  piers  be 
slender,  and  the  arches  wide,  no  room  is  lost. 
Suppose  a church  to  be  erected  on  the  plan  of 
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that  at  Maidstone,  only  without  its  breaks  and 
irregularities,  consisting  of  a long  nave  and  chancel 
in  one,  aisles  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and 
a tower  standing  disengaged  at  the  side,  serving 
both  as  porch  and  belfry.  Such  a plan  involves 
neither  loss  of  room,  nor,  I should  imagine,  unne- 
cessary expense ; and,  if  well  designed,  would  not 
be  deficient  in  beauty.  To  diminish  the  cost,  a 
turret,  or  niche,  might  be  used  as  a belfry. 

We  are  now  furnished  with  a suggestion  where 
and  how  the  architect  should  begin  upon  the  en- 
largement of  an  old  church.  That  such  must 
often  of  necessity  be  enlarged,  no  one  can  deny; 
that  they  are  uniformly  spoiled  by  the  operation,  is, 
I fear,  equally  true.  Take  one  of  the  commonest 
village  churches  we  can  meet  with;  a mode- 
rately-sized western  tower,  a plain  nave  without 
aisles,  and  a chancel  of  smaller  dimensions, — both 
having  a high-pitched  roof.  This  is  usually  en- 
larged by  expanding  the  nave  in  either  or  both 
directions,  or  adding  an  aisle  to  it, — in  short,  some 
alteration  is  always  made  which  utterly  destroys 
the  proportion  of  the  tower.  Let  us  begin  at  the 
other  end.  Instead  of  meddling  with  the  nave,  let 
us  take  down  the  chancel,  and  substitute  one  as 
much  higher  and  wider  than  the  nave,  as  the  nave 
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exceeds  the  old  chancel,  taking  care  to  preserve 
the  original  proportions  and  form  both  of  the  gable 
and  end  window.  The  chancel  may  be  made  of 
what  length  we  please ; and  if  its  excess  in  width 
be  not  sufficient  abutment  for  an  arch  the  full 
breadth  of  the  nave,  an  outer  buttress  may  be 
added.  Now  this  alteration,  so  far  from  impairing, 
actually  improves  the  outline  of  the  church,  which 
becomes  more  varied.  The  tower,  standing  against 
the  unaltered  building  to  which  it  originally  be- 
longed, does  not  lose  any  of  its  importance ; while 
the  difference  in  height  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel,  which  now  becomes  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
breaks  the  length  of  the  edifice  in  a pleasing  man- 
ner. A reverse  pyramidical  outline,  where  the 
central  point  is  the  lowest,  is  just  as  favourable  to 
beauty  as  the  direct  one,  having  its  central  point 
highest.  As  churches  frequently  occur  whose 
chancel-roof  is  higher  than  that  of  the  nave,*  it  is 
easy  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment ; and  the  room  for  the  congregation  may  be 
nearly  doubled  by  it,  every  individual  being  placed 
within  sight  of  the  altar.  If  more  room  be  still 
required,  one  or  two  similar  chancels  might  be 
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added  as  aisles,  either  terminating  with  gables,  or 
sloping  off  at  an  angle;  and  in  neither  case  will 
the  beauty  of  the  composition  be  found  to  suffer. 
Thus  we  obtain  a rule  for  enlarging  a church  of 
the  most  common  form,  to  almost  any  extent, 
without  really  injuring  its  proportions  or  character. 
I have  already  noticed  the  eastern  transept,  as 
exhibited  at  Fountain’s  abbey  and  Durham:  this 
may  afford  an  useful  suggestion  in  enlarging 
churches  of  considerable  dimensions. 

Little  could  be  done  with  our  old  cross 
churches,  except  by  the  re-arrangement  of  pews ; 
as  any  alteration  of  plan,  from  the  importance  of 
the  walls  sustaining  the  tower  by  their  abutment, 
would  be  attended  with  almost  as  much  expense 
as  the  building  of  a new  fabric. 

I am  always  sorry  when  I see  an  architect 
called  in  from  a distance  for  the  new  pewing,  or 
indeed  any  other  repair,  of  a country  village 
church.  He  has  not  those  local  attachments 
which  would  induce  even  the  mason  or  carpenter 
of  the  village,  however  inexperienced,  to  “ work 
tenderly;”  and  these,  under  proper  superintend- 
ence, will  generally,  from  their  actual  knowledge 
of  the  building,  be  able  to  do  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary, and,  from  their  regard  for  it,  will  refrain  from 
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doing  more.  There  are  few  of  our  parish  churches 
that  have  not  a certain  individual  character,  as 
impossible  to  define,  but  as  easy  to  recognise,  as 
the  features  of  a countenance ; this  the  tide  of 
modern  architecture  threatens  to  overwhelm,  to 
bring  all  indiscriminately  to  one  standard  and 
level.  I would  ask,  is  the  moral  effect  produced 
by  this  sweeping  system  beneficial?  Is  it  either 
kind  or  prudent  to  disregard  that  admonitus  locorum , 
which  may  exercise  a more  powerful  influence  than 
we  imagine  in  attaching  our  countrymen  both  to 
their  Church  and  institutions  ? 

The  following  lines  cannot  lay  any  great  claim 
to  originality  either  of  ideas  or  expressions ; their 
introduction,  however,  may  be  pardoned,  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  before  us. 

The  wand’rer  reach’d  his  village  home ; he  knew 
The  ties  that  bound  him  to  its  soil  were  few : 

Clime  and  disease,  the  battle  and  the  wave. 

Had  hasten’d  many  a comrade  to  his  grave ; 

In  his  own  worn  and  wither’d  frame  he  felt 
How  years  and  trouble  with  the  rest  had  dealt ; 

Long  had  he  learn’d  to  bear  the  vet’ran’s  lot. 

And  commun’d  with  his  heart,  and  murmur’d  not. 

Yet  ’tis  not  only  that  his  native  place 
Hath  grudg’d  the  smile  of  one  familiar  face. 

One  glance  of  welcome  ; scenes  familiar  too 
Have  own’d  the  spell,  and  faded  from  his  view. 
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The  winding  brook,  unconscious  erst  of  rule, 

Yields  to  the  straight  canal  and  stagnant  pool ; 
Through  ravag’d  woods  the  track  of  commerce  glides, 
With  new-grown  verdure  wave  the  mountain  sides  ; 

Its  humble  thatch  the  garnish’d  cottage  scorns, 

A pillar’d  front  the  modest  farm  adorns ; 

The  fav’rite  coppice  is  a garden  now, 

And  the  wild  common  glistens  to  the  plough. 

“ Are  these  the  scenes  my  constant  mem’ry  drew  ?” 
He  sigh’d  and  mus’d ; “ is  Nature  also  new  ? 

’Tis  well — I may  not  grieve  that  wealth  and  taste 
Have  deck’d  the  cot,  or  clad  the  barren  waste ; 

Yet  would  I fain  some  kindred  relic  find, 

Some  trace  untouch’d  of  all  I left  behind. 

Lives  such  memorial  still  ? — The  house  of  prayer, 

Age,  and  the  storm,  and  man,  alike  must  spare  : 
Beneath  its  roof  my  infant  faith  was  vow’d, 

Within  its  walls  my  tender  knees  were  bow’d ; 

There  first  were  sown,  in  my  scarce-conscious  breast. 
The  wondrous  lessons  years  have  since  impress’d. 

E’en  as  in  childish  ignorance  I play’d, 

It  seem’d  to  guard  me  with  majestic  shade ; 

And  bade  me  feel,  in  boyhood’s  reckless  hour. 

The  calming  presence  of  a holier  pow’r. 

“ Yes,  once  again  that  well-known  fane  shall  bear 
Its  silent  witness  to  my  Sabbath-prayer ; 

And  though  from  other  accents  I must  hear 
The  truths  of  life,  though  stranger  forms  be  near, 

Yet  shall  that  lone  and  venerable  pile 
Greet  my  return  as  with  a parent’s  smile ; 

Bid  the  fond  mem’ries  of  my  youth  to  bloom. 

And  speak  of  love  renew’d  beyond  the  tomb ; 
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Mid  all  the  changes  of  this  alter’d  scene 
One  spot  shall  be  as  it  hath  ever  been  ; 

One  dear  and  solemn  record  still  shall  last, 

A link  to  bind  the  future  with  the  past.” 

He  hastens  on  ; and,  ere  the  redd’ning  sky 
Be  sunless,  knows  the  long-sought  object  nigh ; 

A moment  more — upon  its  summit  falls 

His  anxious  glance. — Are  those  the  hallow’d  walls  ? 

Is  that  the  cherish’d  monument  of  years  ? 

Lo  ! in  its  place  a glaring  fabric  rears 

Its  cumbrous  front. — Ah,  me ! hath  modern  taste 

The  simpler  beauties  of  the  fane  defac’d  ? 

Hath  cold  presumptuous  art  essay’d  to  hide 
Religion’s  off’ring  in  a mask  of  pride  ? 

Why  is  the  porch,  with  mantling  ivy  crown’d. 

And  giant  buttress,  levell’d  to  the  ground  ? 

Above  the  pile,  mistaken  and  abused, 

Spire,  pinnacle,  and  turret,  range  confused. 

That  old  grey  belfry,  stain’d  with  many  a storm. 

Why  is  it  reft  of  hue,  proportion,  form  ? 

Enough : the  charm  hath  fled. — He  stood  and  gazed 
On  the  strange  vision,  doubtful  and  amazed ; 

Across  his  bosom  pass’d  a sadd’ning  chill. 

He  turn’d,  and  felt  he  was  a wand’rer  still. 

Many  country  churches  have  a large  quantity 
of  old  wood-work,  which  might  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  the  re-arrangement  of  pews  or  open  sit- 
tings. This,  if  only  from  its  colour,  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  new  additions.  I never  saw  a country 
church  whose  interior  pleased  me  more  than  that 
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of  Mayfield  in  Staffordshire,  a short  distance  from 
Ashbourn.  It  is  almost  entirely  pewed  with  its  own 
old  wood-work,  none  probably  much  earlier  in  the 
date  of  its  workmanship  than  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
but  all  dark,  in  perfect  repair,  clean,  and  well- 
polished  ; in  short,  the  whole  church  appears  not 
so  much  to  have  been  restored,  as  carefully  pre- 
served. To  bring  it  to  this  state  must  have  cost 
much  time  and  pains,  as  well  as  expense ; but  it  is 
a state  into  which  many  of  our  village  churches 
might  be  brought,  without  any  adventitious  aid. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  substitute  for  higher 
pews,  open  seats  with  poppy-heads,*  no  doubt  these 
are  much  to  be  preferred ; and  where  they  already 
exist,  they  ought  to  be  most  religiously  preserved. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  excellent  models,  either 
plain  or  enriched:  Norbury  church  in  Derbyshire 
has  some  very  fine  specimens.f 

We  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  practice 
of  placing  the  pulpit  in  front  of  the  altar,  so  as  to 


* “ The  high  end  of  a seat,  or  reading-desk.”  The  “ Glossary 
of  Architecture”  gives  some  beautiful  examples  in  plate  73. 

t I ought  not  to  omit  noticing  the  little  church  of  Kingston, 
near  Brighton  (on  the  Shoreham  road),  the  interior  of  which  has 
been  lately  arranged  in  excellent  taste,  and  may  be  studied  to 
advantage. 
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make  the  former,  instead  of  the  latter,  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  church.  Even  the  position 
which  some  continental  Protestants  give  it,  behind 
the  altar,  would  be  better.  This,  however,  or  any 
other  useless  change  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
churches,  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  pulpit  may 
always  be  made  to  stand  against  a side-wall,  or 
one  of  the  pillars,  or  under  the  spring  of  the 
chancel-arch;  and  this  position  will  probably  be 
found  the  most  advantageous  as  regards  the 
voice. 

It  may  be  here  suggested,  that  no  point  is  be- 
neath our  notice  that  affects  convenience  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  Church-service,  the  want  of  which 
may  prove  but  a step  to  the  sacrifice  of  order  and 
solemnity;  and  this  would  soon  insure  the  entire 
overthrow  of  religion,  I cannot,  therefore,  think 
it  trivial  to  remark,  that  in  new  churches  the 
reading-desk  is  seldom  made  of  sufficient  width  to 
hold  both  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  as  they  lie 
open ; that  the  space  within  the  altar-rails  is  often 
much  too  limited ; and  that  the  approaches  to 
them  are  frequently  so  few  and  narrow,  as  to 
occasion  much  crowding  in  the  congregation. 

Where  the  font  is  suffered  to  retain  its  original 
situation  in  village  churches,  it  is  generally  found 
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near  the  western  entrance,  and  this,  without  doubt, 
is  the  most  appropriate  spot  for  a ceremony  de- 
noting admission  into  the  church;  yet  there  may 
often  exist  sufficient  reasons  for  placing  it  else- 
where : and  it  is  of  far  more  importance  that  we 
regard,  both  in  the  position  and  design  and  the 
actual  size  of  the  font,  the  great  solemnity  of  the 
rite  which  is  administered  at  it,  than  that  we 
restrict  its  locality  to  any  particular  point  of  the 
building.  Nearly  every  old  church  furnishes  us 
with  a good  model,  which,  in  most  cases,  might  be 
adopted,  without  incurring  any  expense  that  ought 
to  be  grudged  to  so  essential  an  appendage.  An 
appendage,  indeed,  I should  not  call  it,  as  in  old 
times  it  was  considered  the  very  heart  and  nucleus 
of  the  church,  erected  often  long  before  the  walls 
and  roof  which  were  to  cover  it.  The  well-known 
font  of  St.  Martin’s  at  Canterbury  is  evidently 
much  older  than  any  part  of  the  present  building ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  even  preceded 
former  ones.  In  Norbury  church  the  font  is  de- 
cidedly Early  English,  none  of  the  building  being 
earlier  than  Late  Decorated ; most  of  it  the  very 
Latest  Perpendicular.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Leigh  church,  whose  font  might  almost  be  Nor- 
man. An  octagonal  font  seems  best  suited  to  a 
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Gothic  church ; and,  if  well-proportioned,  may  be 
perfectly  plain.  A round  one  might  be  placed  in 
a Romanesque  building.  The  annexed  square  font 
is,  if  I recollect,  of  wood : it  is  taken  from  a small 
church  near  Cambridge,  and  might  furnish  a good 
Romanesque  design.  Models  suited  to  the  Re- 
vived Italian  may  be  found  in  abundance. 

The  roofs  of  cathedrals  and  churches  of  any 
degree  of  magnificence  were  much  gilt  and  painted. 
In  Germany  this  kind  of  ornament  is  often  pre- 
served or  restored  ; and  it  forms  a part  of  the  plan 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  church  in  Lon- 
don. It  appears  to  me,  that  this  is  a point  on 
which  we  might  venture  to  differ  from  the  practice 
of  our  ancestors.  These  gorgeous  ceilings  cannot 
but  take  from  the  simplicity  which  ought  to  prevail 
in  a Protestant  church  ; and  they  must,  if  not  most 
carefully  executed,  detract  from  the  solemnity  of 
the  edifice.  The  bold  sweep  and  well-marked  ribs 
of  the  vault,  or  the  deep  framework,  panellings, 
and  roses  of  the  dark  timber  roof,  are  quite  suffi- 
cient, without  the  aid  of  any  further  variety  in 
colours.  Stained  glass  is  very  different : this  soft- 
ens and  mellows  the  light,  which  might  otherwise 
form  too  glaring  a contrast.  The  very  arguments 
that  may  be  brought  forward  against  the  use  of 
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painted  ceilings,  and  pictures  upon  the  walls  of  a 
church,  will  justify  the  painted  window,  which,  so 
far  from  destroying,  tends  to  produce  and  preserve 
that  quiet  harmony  so  fit  for  a religious  building. 
The  best  modern  painted  glass  I have  seen  is  in 
Freyburg  minster;  the  artist  I understood  to  be  a 
native  of  that  town.  Sometimes  a window  stained 
only  with  one  colour,  or  even  a light  tint,  has  an 
excellent  effect.  This,  if  I remember,  is  the  case 
in  the  church  of  S.  Pantaleone  in  Pavia. 

Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  Whoever  has 
travelled  through  Roman  Catholic  countries  in 
Europe  cannot  fail  to  have  received  a pleasing 
impression  from  the  numerous  road -side  chapels 
which,  in  some  places,  meet  him  at  almost  every 
turn.  They  seem  intended  to  remind  the  pas- 
senger, through  whatever  scenes  his  path  may 
lie,  of  his  religious  duties,  and  perhaps  to  afford 
him  an  opportunity  for  their  serious  and  solemn 
performance  when  at  a distance  from  his  parish 
church.  Might  we  not  so  far  turn  the  idea  to 
advantage,  as  occasionally  to  build  small  unen- 
dowed chapels  in  the  remote  hamlets  in  a parish, 
equally  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  worship 
with  the  church  itself,  by  means  of  which  the 
clergyman  might  be  enabled  to  bring  its  services 
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to  the  very  doors  of  those  whose  infirmities  prevent 
their  regular  attendance  ? Many  clergymen  give 
lectures  in  cottages  in  the  distant  parts  of  their 
parish ; I would  ask  whether  their  attendance  is 
not  such  as  to  justify  a supposition  that  chapels 
of  this  sort  might  be  beneficial,  even  if  other  duties 
admitted  of  but  a rare  and  occasional  visit  to  them 
for  the  performance  of  divine  service  ? And  a 
building  of  this  sort  might  receive  additions,  or  be 
regularly  endowed  at  a future  time,  whenever  in- 
creased population  and  resources  should  demand, 
and  be  able  to  effect,  the  change. 

A wish  has  often  been  expressed  that  the  clergy 
should  turn  their  minds  to  the  study  of  ecclesi- 
astical architecture.*  Till  they  do  so,  we  can 
look  for  little  or  no  improvement  either  in  the 

* “ Wherefore,  seeing  that  such  medleys  must  needs  be  of- 
fensive to  every  eye  of  cultivated  taste, — seeing  that  what  is  done 
to  endure  for  centuries  ought  to  be  well  done, — seeing  that  the 
beauty  and  orderly  structure  of  our  churches  is  so  important  an 
outward  element  in  the  solemnity  of  public  worship, — seeing  that 
the  contemplation  of  beauty  and  order  has  an  aptness  to  humanise 
and  elevate  the  minds  of  the  people, — seeing  that  man  also,  like 
nature,  ought  to  shew  forth  the  glory  of  God,  by  the  excellency 
and  perfection  of  those  works  which  are  designed  to  be  the  shrines 
of  His  glory, — it  is  desirable  that  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture should  become  a branch  of  clerical  education.” — Arch- 
deacon Hare’s  Charge  (1840). 
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building  or  repairs  of  churches.  We  owe  to  the 
clergy  of  the  middle  ages  the  magnificent  structures 
of  that  period.  The  model  of  the  church  was 
generally  designed  by  them,  and  always  submitted 
to  their  sanction  and  approval.  It  may  be  that 
this  branch  of  the  art  requires  to  be  studied  inde- 
pendently of  any  other,  and  demands  a complete 
devotion  of  labour  to  its  pursuit,  inconsistent  with 
that  of  secular  architecture.  I am  not  sure  that  it 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  churches  belonging  to  the 
twelfth  century,  that  they  now  and  then  shew  the 
hand  of  the  military  architect.  And  the  clergy 
had  the  advantage  of  that  local  intimacy,  which 
enabled  them  to  suit  the  building  to  the  situation ; 
whereas  many  churches  of  the  present  day  appear 
to  have  been  planned  without  the  least  considera- 
tion as  to  the  objects  or  scenery  among  which 
they  were  to  be  placed. 

But  let  me  not  be  thought  to  speak  a word  in 
disparagement  of  the  professional  architect.  So 
great  are  the  actual  and  inherent  difficulties  of  his 
art,  and  so  grievously  are  they  multiplied  by  ex- 
ternal causes;  so  limited  and  restricted  is  he  by 
the  perverseness  of  others ; so  many  conflicting 
tastes  and  opinions  has  he  to  consult ; so  beset  is 
he  on  every  side,  by  the  ostentatious  views  of  one. 
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the  parsimony  of  another,  the  private  interests  of 
a third,  and  the  overweening  ignorance  of  the 
greater  number,  that  it  is  a marvel  his  work  should 
ever  be  respectable ; and  we  cannot  deny  that 
many  of  our  modern  churches  are  extremely  cre- 
ditable to  the  taste  and  skill  of  their  designers.* 
Let  those  who  speak  of  the  labours  of  the  architect 
with  flippancy,  or  censure  them  with  unkindness 
and  severity,  reflect  upon  the  difficulties  he  has  to 
encounter : of  no  other  art  are  the  principles  and 
beauties  more  deeply  hidden  in  the  treasury  of 
nature,  and  to  be  searched  out  with  greater  toil 
and  diligence.  The  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  mu- 
sician, finds  his  laws  and  models,  as  it  were,  on 
the  surface ; the  proportions  of  form,  and  the  har- 
monies of  sound,  are  at  once  conveyed  to  his 
senses,  and  present  him  with  sure  and  infallible 
elements.  But  where  is  the  architect  to  look  for 
his  examples?  The  fretted  arches  and  canopies 
of  the  living  rock,  the  verdant  aisles  of  the  forest, 
the  spiry  pinnacles  of  the  Alpine  range,  may  afford 

* Some  architects,  unless  I am  mistaken,  have  had  to  com- 
plain that  their  designs  have  been  mutilated  after  acceptance  and 
approval ; a measure  of  scandalous  injustice,  as  not  only  robbing 
them  of  the  legitimate  rewards  of  their  genius,  hut  often  charging 
them  with  the  authorship  of  deformities  of  which  they  would  be 
the  first  to  express  their  abhorrence. 
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him  ideas  of  sublime  grandeur,  but  can  furnish 
him  with  no  rules  by  which  they  are  to  be  de- 
veloped and  arranged.  That  these  are  as  fixed 
and  immutable  in  their  nature  as  the  foundations 
whereon  any  other  art  or  science  is  grounded,  we 
cannot  doubt  for  a moment;  but  how  difficult 
does  it  appear  to  detect  them,  how  impossible  is 
it  to  enunciate  or  define  them! 

If  it  were  asked  which  of  the  buildings  of  the 
present  day  bid  fairest  to  command  the  admiration 
of  posterity,  I should  answer,  without  hesitation, 
those  connected  with  our  railways.  I do  not  speak 
of  the  ornamental,  but  the  essential  parts,  as  the 
bridges  and  viaducts, — many  of  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  very  perfection  of  mechanical  beauty. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  structures  of 
public  utility  and  convenience, — as  that  noble  range 
of  bridges  which  connects  our  metropolis  with  its 
opposite  suburb.*  Can  any  of  our  modern  eccle- 
siastical buildings  compare  with  these  ? And  where 
is  the  deficiency  ? Is  it  in  skill,  or  is  it  in  spirit  ? 

* I should  mention  the  beautiful  little  bridge  of  St.  John’s, 
Cambridge ; a truly  original  design,  and  in  the  best  manner  of 
Gothic  architecture.  An  artist  of  inferior  judgment  might  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  arch  pointed.  How  much  may 
be  done  by  attending  to  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  letter,  as  we 
might  say,  of  the  style ! 
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There  are  three  motives  to  which  we  owe  our 
architectural  specimens — piety*  utility*  and  plea- 
sure. I say  pleasure*  rather  than  pride*  lest  I 
should  seem  to  condemn  that  display  of  art  which 
is  allotted  to  the  purposes  of  mere  ornament ; and 
the  exercise  of  which  is  highly  beneficial  to  the 
temper*  and  even  the  morals  of  the  community. 
It  is  not  without  interest  that  we  look  upon  the 
enriched  front  of  the  palace  or  mansion*  the  dis- 
position of  the  ornamental  garden*  and  the  groups 
of  picturesque  cottages*  summer-houses*  and  fan- 
ciful objects*  that  stud  the  park  or  shrubbery. 
They  are  marks  of  civilisation*  and  of  that  refine- 
ment of  pleasure  which  fits  it  for  its  legitimate  end 
of  relaxing*  not  enchaining  or  degrading  the  mind. 
Add  to  which,  those  arts  meet  with  support  and 
encouragement*  which  may  afterwards*  as  they 
shall  have  attained  their  growth  and  vigour*  be 
devoted  to  higher  purposes. 

To  utility*  as  I have  said*  we  owe  buildings  of 
the  greatest  mechanical  beauty  and  even  grandeur 
— witness  the  aqueducts  and  other  public  works 
of  the  Romans.  To  those  of  our  own  times  which 
have  been  already  mentioned*  we  may  add  the 
wonderful  suspension-bridges*  of  which  that  over 
the  Menai  in  Wales,  and  that  of  Freyburg  in 
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Switzerland,  are  well-known  examples.  Here  is 
a field,  not  for  the  mere  display  of  fancy,  but  for 
the  application  of  practical  science.  The  beauty 
resulting  from  it  will  always  please  and  interest 
us,  as  being  grounded  on  physical  facts;  and  we 
may  therefore  consider  it  as  in  a manner  dictated 
by  nature  herself. 

But  it  speaks  ill  for  the  spirit  of  an  age  when 
buildings  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  highest 
motive  and  feeling  of  all  — Piety  — shew  a deci- 
dedly inferior  character,  both  in  the  taste  and  skill 
with  which  they  are  designed,  and  the  cost  applied 
to  their  execution.  A professional  architect  must 
of  necessity  work  for  his  own  profit  and  credit ; 
he  must  therefore  bestow  the  greatest  pains  on 
those  subjects  in  which  he  meets  with  the  most 
encouragement.  And  if  he  did  this  to  the  strict 
letter,  what  would  now  be  the  state  of  our  eccle- 
siastical architecture  ? Let  me  not  be  understood 
to  deny  or  depreciate  the  munificence  which  has 
been  of  late  years  exercised  in  the  provision  or 
enlargement  of  churches ; there  is  scarce  a district 
in  England  which  has  not  witnessed  some  eminent 
instance,  whether  of  individual  generosity  or  the 
exertions  of  a body.  Yet  I would  ask  how  this 
has  borne  upon  the  architect  himself.  Can  we  say 
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that  he  has  generally  met  with  that  support  and 
encouragement  which  he  has  a right  to  demand, 
and  which  being  withheld,  we  cannot  look  for 
those  efforts  on  his  part  that  will  secure  excel- 
lence ? I do  not  speak  merely  of  pecuniary  reward : 
this  is  the  last  inducement  which  will  influence  a 
man  of  genius,  even  working  for  his  subsistence. 
But  do  we  give  him  that  encouragement  which  can 
only  be  afforded  by  a due  appreciation  of  his 
works,  by  discriminating  praise,  by  fair  and  candid 
criticism,  by  congeniality  of  taste  and  feeling  ? 
Does  he  not  in  most  cases  stand  alone,  or  sup- 
ported only  by  such  assistance  as  he  would  most 
willingly  dispense  with  ? I verily  believe,  that  in 
the  building  of  our  new  churches  we  have  been 
often  and  often  more  indebted  to  the  good  feeling 
and  liberality  of  the  architect,*  than  we  have  had 
any  right  or  reason  to  expect.  On  these  grounds 
it  were  desirable  that  every  clergyman  who  feels 
an  interest  in  matters  relating  to  taste  and  art 
(and  what  person  of  liberal  education  does  not  ?) 


* I am  informed  that  the  talented  architect  of  Brereton  Church 
(which  I have  already  noticed)  executed  at  his  own  expense  all  the 
ornamental  work  of  that  building : it  is  in  a very  beautiful  style 
of  Early  Gothic.  Nor,  as  I am  told,  is  this  a singular  instance  of 
his  liberality. 
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should  turn  his  mind  to  the  subject  of  church- 
architecture.  In  some  cases,  both  his  local  know- 
ledge and  his  feelings  might  enable  him  to  perform 
the  part  of  architect  to  greater  advantage  than  even 
those  of  more  experience,  and  better  acquainted 
with  technicalities ; in  others  he  may  prove  an  able 
and  useful  assistant.  At  all  events,  a general  ex- 
tension of  this  study  will  give  its  proper  force  both 
to  criticism,  advice,  and  encouragement.  Who  will 
treat  a censure,  however  well-grounded  in  itself, 
otherwise  than  with  ridicule,  when  every  word  in 
which  it  is  couched  tends  only  to  prove  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  objector?  Or  who  will  value  ap- 
probation, except  as  a mere  step  to  profit,  from  one 
who  shews  that  he  has  no  perception  of  real  merit  ? 

That  such  an  extension  of  knowledge  upon  the 
subject,  whether  among  clergy  or  laity,  would  be 
most  advantageous  in  every  respect  to  professional 
architects,  needs  no  argument  to  shew ; that  it  is 
earnestly  wished  for  by  themselves,  their  own  pub- 
lications abundantly  prove,  of  which  it  is  sufficient 
to  name  Mr.  Rickman’s  invaluable  treatise,  which 
reduced  our  English  Gothic  to  an  intelligible  and 
harmonious  system.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a spirit  may  not  be  easily  awakened  that 
shall  lead  to  the  highest  excellence. 
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But,  above  all,  let  the  architect  himself  be  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  much.  Let  him  not  grudge  his 
time  and  labour  to  a task  of  which  he  cannot  hope 
to  reap  the  honour  and  profit ; let  him  be  content 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  edifice  which  a future 
generation  shall  see  completed;  to  toil  for  the 
recovery  of  hidden  principles  and  lost  harmonies, 
which  the  master  spirit  of  a succeeding  age  may 
awaken  into  life  and  perfection,— -or  else  let  him 
not  seek  to  be  entrusted  with  the  humblest  edifice 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty.  To  this 
self-devotion  we  owe  the  monuments  of  ancient 
piety ; their  builders  were  not  led  by  ambition, — 
they  sought  not,  and  received  not,  the  rewards  of 
personal  fame.  Few  of  their  names  are  known, 
while  their  works  are  the  admiration  of  posterity. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CONTINENTAL  SPECIMENS. 

I have  received  so  much  assistance  from  mere  lists 
of  churches*  with  the  very  shortest  and  most  sum- 
mary descriptions*  that  I feel  I cannot  close  my 
observations  better  than  by  enumerating  such  con- 
tinental churches  as  may  have  struck  me  in  the 
course  of  my  excursions.  And  I conceive  such  a 
list  will  not  be  the  less  useful  because  its  objects 
lie  on  or  near  the  most  beaten  tracks  that  can  be 
drawn  upon  the  map*  since  on  this  very  account 
they  are  the  more  accessible  to  the  student.  Many 
pass  within  reach*  and  even  within  sight  of  the 
most  interesting  specimens*  without  examination, 
from  mere  ignorance  of  their  existence  or  claims 
to  attention.  For  my  own  part*  I may  say  I 
should  never  have  seen  the  abbeys  of  Altenberg 
and  Eberbach*  the  church  of  Seligenstadt*  and 
many  others*  but  for  their  mention  in  Professor 
Whewell’s  “ Architectural  Notes  and  I may  here 
add*  that  I do  not  recollect  to  have  made  any 
divergence  with  the  view  of  visiting  an  old  church* 
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without  being  amply  repaid,  not  merely  by  the 
object  itself,  but  by  scenery  which,  either  from  its 
beauty  or  character,  I should  much  regret  to  have 
missed. 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  Holland  (in  the 
passage  from  Harwich  to  Helvoetsluys),  we  first 
observe  at  a distance  the  churches  of  Browershaven 
and  Zieric  Zee  ; the  one  having  a fine  western  tower, 
and  two  spires  or  pinnacles  to  the  eastward;  the 
other  no  tower  or  steeple  at  all,  but  a small  wooden 
belfry,  or  some  kind  of  finish  at  the  intersection.  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  visiting  these  churches, 
so  I cannot  say  any  thing  of  their  details  or  inte- 
rior. At  a distance  they  have  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, and  are  interesting  as  being  the  first 
objects  on  that  shore  which  attract  our  notice. 
Briel  has  a large  and  fine,  though  unfinished 
church,  with  a lofty  square  western  tower,  a nave 
of  no  great  length,  and  an  incomplete  transept. 
The  interior  is  plain,  with  cylindrical  piers  and 
well-turned  arches,  and  a large  clerestory.  The 
structure  is  mostly  of  brick.  Another  church  in 
the  town  has  a small  square  western  tower  with  a 
wooden  spire  and  an  eastern  apse.  This  will  give 
a good  idea  of  the  village  churches  common  in  the 
country. 
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Rotterdam.  — The  principal  church  has  a fine 
western  tower,  with  a modernised  addition  on  the 
top;  transepts,  with  an  elegant  wooden  ornament 
at  the  intersection,  and  a polygonal  apse;  the 
building  is  plain,  and  of  great  height.  It  contains 
a very  large  and  fine  organ.  The  steeple  of  the 
town-hall  is  a handsome  piece  of  woodwork.  Schie- 
dam, a few  miles  from  Rotterdam,  has  a large 
church,  with  a well-shaped  western  tower,  that 
has  an  appearance  of  considerable  richness  at  a 
distance,  though  on  approaching  it  the  details  are 
found  to  be  neither  numerous  nor  complicated ; it 
is  of  brick.  A gorgeously  gilt  vaulted  chapel  is 
, > 


annexed  to  the  choir.  A small  village  church  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  has  a pretty  outline. 
Delft. — Here  are  two  very  fine  churches,  called 
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the  old  and  the  new,  though  there  appears  but 
little  difference  in  date.  The  old  church  has  a 
large  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  pinnacles 
and  a western  porch ; a transept,  an  apse,  and 
side  chapels : towards  the  east  end  is  some  good 
late  Gothic  stone-work.  The  monument  of  Van 
Tromp  is  in  this  church.  The  steeple  of  the  new 
church  has  been  noticed;  this  has  also  transepts 
and  an  apse.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Grotius : — 

“ Prodigium  Europae,  docti  stupor  unicus  orbis. 

Naturae  augustum  se  superantis  opus, 

Ingenii  ccelestis  apex,  virtutis  imago, 

Celsius  humana  conditione  decus, 

Cui  peperit  Libani  lectas  de  vertice  cedros 
Defensus  verse  religionis  honos, 

Quem  lauru  Mavors,  Pallas  decoravit  oliva. 

Cum  bello  et  paci  publica  jura  daret, 

Quem  Tbamesis  Batavse  miraclum  et  Sequana  terrse 
Novit,  et  adscivit  Sueonis  aula  sibi, 

Grotius  hie  situs  est ; tumulo  discedite,  quos  non 
Musarum  et  patriae  nobibs  urit  amor.” 


At  the  Hague  is  a large  church,  with  a lofty 
polygonal  western  tower.  The  height  of  the  choir, 
and  the  lateral  gables  of  the  nave,  or  rather  of  the 
aisles,  which  are  equal  to  it  in  height,  give  the 
building  a picturesque  outline.  Another  church 
in  the  cinque-cento  style  has  two  pairs  of  apsidal 
transepts,  and  a wooden  spire  between  them  on 
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the  crown  of  the  roof.  Schaveling  church  has 
some  modem  features. 

Leyden  has  two  fine  churches,  with  transepts 
and  small  wooden  spires  on  the  roof ; but  no 
towers,  at  least  of  any  magnitude. 

Dordrecht  has  a western  tower,  transepts,  and 
small  wooden  central  spire.  This  church  is  intro- 
duced in  some  of  Cuyp’s  pictures. 

The  Dutch  churches  are  valuable  from  their 
great  simplicity,  and  the  adaptation  of  their  details 
to  the  material,  which  is  usually  brick.  They  are 
often  without  vaulting,  even  when  it  has  been  evi- 
dently intended.  The  clerestory  in  large  build- 
ings is  lofty  ; the  piers  are  mostly  cylindrical.  The 
choir,  or  chancel,  is  frequently  higher  than  the 
nave,  which  always  improves  the  outline  wherever 
a western  tower  is  used.  Whether  the  nature  of 
the  material  has  done  away  with  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  style,  or  the  churches  I saw  were 
really  of  about  the  same  date,  I cannot  tell ; but  it 
struck  me  they  might  all  be  referred  to  one  period, 
that  answering  to  our  best  Perpendicular.  I do 
not  remember  an  instance  of  the  central  tower : a 
small  wooden  spire,  however,  or  some  other  orna- 
ment at  the  intersection,  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. As  it  is  many  years  since  I was  in  Holland, 
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and  my  visit  was  but  a short  and  hurried  one,  the 
vagueness  of  my  remarks  upon  these  churches  must 
be  excused. 

We  will  now  suppose  ourselves  landed  at  Os- 
tend,  where  there  is  little  to  be  seen  of  interest ; a 
few  village  churches  appear  in  the  distance,  some 
of  which  have  a central  tower  or  octagon.  These 
might,  in  case  of  detention,  or  over-much  leisure, 
prove  wTorth  a visit ; I did  not,  however,  make  the 
experiment. 

At  Bruges  are  several  large  and  handsome 
churches ; but  the  traveller  will  be  most  struck 
with  the  fine  tower  in  the  market-place ; nor  will 
he  fail  to  notice  many  excellent  specimens  of 
Gothic  brickwork  in  the  fronts  of  houses.  There 
is  one  cross  church,  with  a square  central  tower 
and  apse  ; it  is  of  that  peculiar  style  we  have 
already  noticed,  having  the  plain  lancet-arch,  but 
which  might,  notwithstanding,  be  of  a much  later 
date  than  Transition, 

Similar  to  this,  but  of  larger  dimensions,  is  St. 
Nicholas’s  church  at  Ghent:  the  round  turrets, 
both  of  the  west  end  and  central  tower,  give  it 
much  character.  In  the  front  are  some  round 
arches,  so  that  parts  of  the  building  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  forms  that  the 
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earlier  styles  took  in  Belgium  ought  to  be  strictly 
investigated. 

* The  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  in  Ghent  is  a noble 
structure,  with  a fine  western  tower,  terminating 
in  an  octagon  surrounded  by  detached  turrets, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  western  tower  of  Ely  ca- 
thedral. St.  Jacques  has  two  western  spires,  and 
a central  one ; the  front  exhibits  some  old  work 
with  round  arches,  but  much  is  Italianised:  its 
outline  is  remarkably  picturesque.  The  peculiar 
Flamboyant  of  the  town-hall  demands  notice  : this 
building  is  familiar  to  all  who  are  acquainted  (as 
who  is  not  ?)  with  Mr.  Prout’s  drawings.  A con- 
ventual church  in  the  town  offers  a good  specimen 
of  Italian  (of  the  most  simple  character)  in  brick- 
work ; there  is  also  another  fine  church  in  Revived 
Italian,  with  a steeple  at  one  end,  and  a smaller 
dome  over  the  nave.  St.  Michel’s  is  a handsome 
Gothic  structure,  with  a massive  western  tower ; 
it  Italianises,  however,  in  parts.  The  university,  a 
very  handsome  modern  building,  must  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  tourist. 

Between  Ghent  and  Antwerp  are  several  in- 
teresting village  churches;  some  have  a central 
octagon,  among  which  may  be  named  St.  Nicho- 
las, either  much  modernised,  or  else  built  after  the 
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decline  of  Gothic ; Beveren,  with  several  Roman- 
esque windows,  whatever  may  be  their  date  ; and 
Zwyndrecht,  which  has  a most  picturesque  outline, 
owing  to  the  high  roof  of  its  chancel. 

The  country  is  clear  and  the  road  perfectly 
level  for  several  miles  before  we  reach  Antwerp ; 
consequently  we  obtain  an  admirable  view  of  the 
cathedral  (looking  full  upon  its  west  front),  as 
well  as  of  the  other  churches  in  the  town.  On  my 
first  visit,  the  magazine,  a large  desecrated  church, 
with  transepts,  and  a tower  in  one  of  the  re-enter- 
ing angles,  was  standing  ; it  is  now  wholly  de- 
molished. Most  of  the  churches  are  sure  to  be 
visited  by  strangers,  on  account  of  the  pictures 
and  carvings  in  wood.  The  most  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  latter  is  the  pulpit  of  St.  Andrew’s 
church.  Both  that,  St.  Jacques,  and  the  Domi- 
nican church,  have  exceedingly  fine  interiors, 
though  somewhat  overloaded  with  incongruous 
ornament.  In  this  respect  the  simplicity  of  the 
cathedral  forms  a pleasing  contrast.  I do  not 
know  more  than  four  or  five  points  in  the  town 
where  an  advantageous  view  of  the  steeple  can  be 
procured : that  from  the  vegetable-market  makes 
the  best  picture — it  has  been  taken  by  Prout ; and 
there  is  an  excellent  eastern  view  from  a straight 
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but  picturesque  street  parallel  to  the  Place  de  Mer. 
In  views  from  the  river  this  rich  steeple  contrasts 
well  with  the  modern  houses  that  line  the  quay. 
The  other  church  in  the  annexed  sketch  is  the 
Dominican.  The  Jesuits’  church  is  a magnificent 
specimen  of  cinque-cento,  as  also  is  the  front  of 
the  town-hall.  Jn  the  domestic  architecture  the 
gable  in  steps  is  universal. 

Mechlin  cathedral  has  transepts  and  a fine 
western  tower,  intended,  it  appears,  to  have  been 
carried  much  higher.  The  present  effect,  however, 
is  exceedingly  imposing.  There  is  another  hand- 
some church  in  the  town  of  smaller  dimensions. 

Brussels. — The  cathedral  of  St.  Gudule  has  a 
regular  front  of  two  lofty  towers,  with  a rich  pin- 
nacled gable  between  them ; a small  wooden  spire 
occupies  the  intersection  of  the  transepts.  Much 
of  this  church  has  more  of  the  Decorated  than 
Flamboyant ; and  the  interior  of  the  apse  is  very 
beautiful.  The  piers  are  cylindrical,  and  the  tracery 
of  the  windows  is  a much  more  prominent  feature 
than  at  Antwerp,  where,  in  many  cases,  as  I have 
already  observed,  it  might  have  been  altogether 
omitted.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires 
has  transepts,  but  no  tower ; a wooden  belfry  being 
placed  at  the  centre.  The  elevation  of  the  west 
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front,  though  simple,  and  with  a horizontal  cap- 
ping, is  well  worthy  of  imitation.  St.  Jean  (now  a 
hospital)  has  been  noticed.  It  has  a fine  central 
tower,  and  an  apse  with  lancet -windows.  The 
church  of  La  Chapelle  has  some  good  Romanesque 
work,  and  some  Early  Complete  Gothic.  It  is 
a large  and  handsome  structure,  with  a western 
tower;  but  I could  not  find  any  point  from  which 
a pleasing  sketch  of  it  might  be  taken.  The  Hotel 
de  Ville  is  a well-known  and  much  admired  spe- 
cimen of  Late  Domestic  Gothic.  The  proportions, 
as  well  as  the  details,  of  its  steeple,  are  of  great 
beauty. 

We  cannot  pass  Waterloo  without  carrying 
away  some  token.  The  little  chapel  of  Hougou- 
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mont  will  not  be  pronounced  the  least  interesting 
that  can  be  selected. 

At  Namur  we  find  nothing  earlier  than  cinque- 
cento,  or  Revived  Italian : some  of  the  steeples  in 
the  former  style  are  far  from  unpleasing,  and  have 
rather  a Gothic  appearance  at  a short  distance. 
The  inside  of  St.  Loup  is  impressive,  from  the 
dark  colour  of  the  stone  or  marble.  The  cathedral 
is  a well-shaped  brick  building,  with  a handsome 
dome  in  the  centre.  The  nave  here  is  the  eastern 
limb,  and  the  apsidal  choir  the  western,  beyond 
which  stands  a belfry. 

There  are  a few  pretty  village  churches  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  below  Namur.  The 
cathedral  of  Huy  differs  in  some  respects  from 
the  Belgian  churches  already  noticed.  The  in- 
terior is  striking  from  its  simplicity,  and  alto- 
gether suggests  the  idea  of  an  older  building  than 
we  should  be  led  to  pronounce  it  on  viewing  the 
outside.  Perhaps  the  piers  and  arches  are  actually 
of  an  Early  Gothic,  and  untouched  during  the 
alterations  of  a succeeding  period.  Its  western 
tower  is  plain  and  massive,  and  contrasts  well  with 
the  smaller  ones  eastward  of  the  transept ; one  of 
the  latter  is  not  carried  to  the  same  height  as  the 
other.  This  little  town  abounds  in  subjects  which 
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will  interest  both  the  artist  and  antiquary ; and 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  situation  adds  to  the 
charm. 

From  Huy  to  Liege  we  dwell  rather  on  scenery 
than  architectural  subjects : we  notice,  however, 
on  our  left  hand  a curious  church,  with  three 
wooden  spires  at  its  west  end,  the  central  one 
being  the  tallest;  it  suggests  no  bad  idea  for  a 
front.  On  a lofty  and  abrupt  rock  stands  the 
chateau  of  Chocquier,  which,  together  with  the 
village  below,  forms  a very  pleasing  picture ; the 
more  so,  from  the  contrast  of  the  precipitous  cliff 
with  the  quiet  landscape  beyond. 

Much  time  should  be  given  up  to  the  interest- 
ing old  city  of  Liege.  The  architectural  student 
will  find  many  very  curious  specimens  of  Roman- 
esque, which  he  should  make  a point  of  copying, 
as  some  of  them  will  prove,  I think,  to  be  nearly 
unique.  The  west  front  of  St.  Jacques  (founded, 
it  appears,  in  1014)  has  a pediment  of  classical 
shape,  which  seems  to  have  had  details  of  rather  a 
Roman  than  Romanesque  character.  Above  rises 
a low  octagon.  The  rest  of  the  church  is  on  a 
larger  scale  than  any  for  which  these  could  have 
been  designed,  and  is  of  a late,  indeed  debased. 
Gothic ; its  interior  is  gorgeous,  and  on  the  whole 
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far  from  unpleasing.  St.  Jean,  founded  in  981 
(I  take  my  dates  from  a little  guide-book  that  I 
procured  at  Brussels),  has  a western  tower,  with 
apsidal  projections  on  its  north  and  south  sides,  of 
Romanesque;  the  body  of  the  church,  which  is 
modern,  has  a polygonal  dome.  St.  Barthelemi, 
the  whole  exterior  of  which  is  Romanesque,  has 
two  square  towers  rising  from  a wide  and  rather 
plain  west  front,  which  extends  beyond  their  north- 
ern and  southern  sides ; these  towers  have  gables 
and  wooden  spires.  There  are  transepts,  but  no 
central  lantern ; the  inside  is  modernised.  St. 
Croix  has  a western  apse  and  octagonal  lantern. 
As  pointed  arches  appear  in  the  former,  it  may  be 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  German  Transition ; 
the  body  of  the  church,  which  consists  of  three 
aisles  equal  in  height,  is  of  the  best  Early  Com- 
plete Gothic.  St.  Paul’s,  now  the  cathedral  (the 
old  one  having  been  demolished),  is  a handsome 
structure,  apparently  of  an  early  date.  The  piers 
are  cylindrical,  and  the  pier-arches  highly  pointed. 
The  tower,  which  stands  at  the  west  end,  is  evi- 
dently modern  ; it  has  a wooden  spire.  Another 
church,  which  occupies  the  highest  ground  in  the 
town,  has  a fine  western  tower  and  transepts  ; its 
interior  is  striking,  from  the  great  height  of  the 
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apsidal  windows.  There  are  still  other  churches 
worthy  of  observation  ; and  many  of  the  domestic 
buildings  are  highly  picturesque.  The  court  of 
the  bishop’s  palace,  now  the  market-place,  is  well 
known  ; the  artist  who  visits  it  in  the  morning 
will  enrich  his  picture  with  admirable  groups.  The 
vegetable  - market  also,  with  its  three  fountains, 
will  afford  him  a pleasing  scene  at  an  early  hour. 

As  I did  not  take  the  route  by  Chaude  Fontaine 
in  my  way  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  I saw  but  little  that 
struck  me.  The  cathedral  at  Aix  is  more  extra- 
ordinary than  beautiful ; the  choir,  however,  from 
its  vast  height,  unbroken  by  aisles,  is  very  magni- 
ficent. The  outline  exhibits  three  objects,  not 
much  differing  in  height, — the  western  tower,  the 
central  dome,  and  the  eastern  choir.  The  original 
plan  was  probably  the  same  as  the  oldest  part  of 
any  of  our  round  churches,  — the  Temple,  for  in- 
stance ; and  although  the  interior  has  been  Italian- 
ised, the  outer  wall  surrounding  the  dome  has  an 
appearance  of  great  antiquity.  The  drum  of  the 
dome  itself,  which  has  gables,  presents  Transition 
features,  both  the  round  and  pointed  arch  making 
their  appearance  in  its  windows.  Parts  of  the 
town-hall  are  said  to  be  of  great  age ; its  two 
towers,  with  wooden  steeples,  give  it  a remarkable 
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outline.  It  contains  some  good  vaulted  rooms,  but 
the  front  is  Italianised.  The  church  at  Borcette 
has  a large  brick  dome  of  Revived  Italian.  Another 
church  in  Aix  has  aRomanesque  tower ; and  some 
of  the  gateways  of  the  old  wall  are  large  and 
massive. 

At  a distance  of  about  eight  miles  is  Cornelis 
Munster.  Its  chancel-windows  are  excellent  spe- 
cimens of  the  German  Early  Complete  Gothic.  A 
small  slated  belfry  occupies  the  centre  of  the  roof. 

The  villages  between  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Co- 
logne present  but  little  of  interest ; their  churches 
seem  to  be  upon  one  model,  having  a square  west- 
ern tower  and  wooden  spire,  the  body  being  quite 
plain,  and  of  brick.  Juliers  has  a Romanesque 
tower : and  a church  near  Bergheim  has  a Roman- 
esque apse,  flanked  by  square  turrets ; a more 
massive  western  tower  seems  of  a later  date. 

Cologne,  — Almost  every  one  of  the  churches 
in  this  old  city  presents  some  remarkable  feature. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  cathedral,  St.  Mar- 
tin’s, St.  Cunibert’s,  the  church  of  the  Apostles, 
and  St.  Gereon’s.  In  addition  to  these,  St.  Mary 
Capitoline  ought  to  be  visited,  parts  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  a large 
spacious  church,  with  transepts  and  an  apsidal  aisle. 
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but  has  no  towers,  if  we  except  the  rudiments  of  one 
at  the  west  end.  It  has  a western  cloister  like  Laach. 
The  German  Romanesque  prevails  throughout.— 
St.  Pantaleon,  whose  western  tower,  if  unaltered, 
shews  a Romanesque  arrangement  not  very  com- 
mon.— St.  George,  in  which  every  third  pier-arch 
is  nearly  occupied  by  an  enormous  pilaster  mass 
supporting  the  vault;  small  arches  join  this  with 
the  regular  piers,  which  are  cylindrical  columns, 
having  heavy  cushion  capitals.  The  arch  itself 
which  is  thus  treated  does  not  appear  from  the 
nave,  but  is  shewn  in  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles. 
The  arch  also  opening  into  the  western  tower  is  a 
large  and  fine  one,  and,  like  all  the  rest,  semicir- 
cular. The  tower  is  unfinished,  and  crowned  with 
a wooden  dome.  The  porch  has  already  been  no- 
ticed.— St.  Severins,  a handsome  Gothic  church, 
some  parts  of  which  are  of  earlier  date.  It  has  a 
tall  western  tower,  and  its  apse  is  flanked  by  square 
turrets.  — The  church  of  the  Minorites  has  an  ex- 
cellent Gothic  elevation.  Its  interior  is  impressive ; 
but  we  miss  the  triforium,  a large  blank  space 
intervening  between  the  pier -arches  and  clere- 
story, which  does  not  suit  the  Gothic  style,  how- 
ever it  may  the  Romanesque.  It  has  no  tower, 
but  a central  spire  of  wood. — St.  Ursula  is  a large 
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church  with  a fine  Romanesque  tower  at  the  west 
end;  it  is  visited  on  account  of  its  relics. — The 
Jesuits’  church  is  rich,  but  its  interior  proportions 
are  not  pleasing.  The  tower  stands  at  the  east 
end.  Like  many  upon  the  Rhine,  though  it  is 
Romanesque  in  its  detail,  there  seems  very  little 
doubt  that  it  is  of  a comparatively  recent  date. — St. 
Andrew’s  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  churches  in 
Cologne.  The  west  end,  western  transepts,  and 
small  central  octagon,  are  Romanesque ; the  choir 
and  principal  transepts,  which  are  apsidal,  are 
Gothic.  It  has  no  other  tower. — St.  Peter’s  is 
visited  on  account  of  Rubens’  celebrated  picture; 
on  other  grounds  it  claims  but  little  attention. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  the  Ger- 
man churches  are  painted  in  the  interior ; some  are 
absolutely  spoiled  by  the  practice — St.  Severin’s, 
for  instance.  St.  Gereon’s  is  less  affected  by  it ; yet 
here  much  of  this  kind  of  decoration  might  well 
have  been  omitted.  Some  of  the  capitals,  and, 
I think,  even  shafts,  in  the  Apostles’  church,  are 
gilt,  but  without  bad  effect ; indeed  this  interior  is 
altogether  a model  of  excellence.  St.  Cunibert’s 
also  is  plain,  and  very  striking. 

The  north  side  of  the  cathedral  was  so  covered 
with  scaffolding  during  my  visit,  as  to  forbid  any 
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sketches  from  that  quarter,  which  is  perhaps  the 
best.  Very  satisfactory  views,  however,  may  be 
obtained  from  many  points  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river ; and  both  the  south  side,  the  east  end, 
and  the  west  front,  are  sufficiently  open  to  admit 
of  architectural  drawings  being  conveniently  taken. 
As  there  are  many  excellent  print-shops  in  this 
town,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  other  of  any 
note  on  or  near  the  Rhine,  the  tourist  who  is  in 
search  of  specimens  will  find  it  no  loss  of  time  to 
examine  their  contents.  He  will  not  only  be  able 
to  bring  away  very  accurate  and  characteristic 
representations  of  buildings  at  a small  expense, 
but  he  will  probably  be  apprised  of  objects  of  which 
he  has  never  heard,  and  which  he  may  find  it  worth 
his  while  to  visit.  I speak  from  experience.  I 
might  not  have  been  tempted  to  diverge  so  far  as 
to  Limburg  on  the  Lahn,  had  not  a print  of  its 
cathedral,  in  one  of  the  shops  at  Cologne,  deter- 
mined me ; and  I should  have  missed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  little  specimens  I have  yet  seen, 
St.  Matthew’s  chapel  on  the  Moselle,  if  I had  not 
been  made  aware  of  its  existence  by  a print  I acci- 
dentally saw  at  Coblentz.  I may  remark,  that  even 
the  smallest  and  cheapest  engravings  of  churches 
may  usually  be  depended  upon  for  accuracy. 
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Between  Cologne  and  Altenberg  we  see  no- 
thing of  interest,  except  some  fine  distant  views  of 
the  former ; but  when  we  arrive  at  the  abbey,  we 
are  amply  repaid.  The  steep  and  wooded  hills, 
the  narrow  valley  with  its  brook,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent old  building,  which  seems  to  occupy  the  only 
spot  on  which  it  could  have  been  placed,  form  a 
scene  that  no  traveller  who  can  afford  a day  to 
the  excursion  ought  to  miss. 

Proceeding  up  the  Rhine  towards  Bonn,  we 
pass  several  villages,  one  of  which,  Rodenkirchen, 
has  a small  church  with  a square  central  tower. 
The  cathedral  at  Bonn  does  not  make  much  show 
on  the  approach  by  the  river;  but  from  the  Co- 
logne road,  or  the  fields  adjoining  it,  we  obtain  a 
very  good  view  ; the  Drachenfels,  with  its  cluster  of 
hills,  forming  a fine  background  to  the  town.  The 
cathedral  stands  well;  and  as  it  has  much  open 
space  round  it,  the  artist  has  a good  choice  of 
points.  He  will  not  select  the  west  front  for  a near 
view,  as  it  is  either  imperfect  or  modernised.  The 
proportions  of  the  building,  in  whatever  direction 
we  look  at  it,  are  admirable.  Another  church,  evi- 
dently of  no  great  antiquity,  has  two  western 
towers,  which  exhibit  Romanesque  work.  Schwarz 
Rheindorf,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  has 
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been  described;  the  admirer  of  old  detail  will  be 
pleased  with  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  that  form 
the  external  gallery : as  they  are  so  close  to  the 
eye,  they  admit  of  attentive  examination. 

In  walking  to  the  Drachenfels,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river,  we  pass  Oberdollendorf,  which  has  a 
square  Romanesque  tower  with  gables,  and  a low 
spire  of  stonework,  set  on  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  wooden  one  of  the  Apostles’  church,  namely, 
with  its  edges  meeting  the  points  of  the  gables. 
This  tower  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and 
has  a small  eastern  apse.  Similar  combinations 
occur  in  other  churches  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Before  we  reach  Konigswinter,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Drachenfels,  we  turn  off  to  the  left,  and,  after 
walking  about  a mile,  reach  the  ruined  choir  of 
Heisterbach, — an  excellent  specimen  of  the  Transi- 
tion ; and  here,  again,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
(which  is  woodland)  amply  compensates  for  the 
slight  divergence  from  our  path*. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  river,  at  the  distance 
of  little  more  than  a mile  from  Bonn,  on  the  top 
of  a commanding  eminence,  is  the  monastery  of 
Kreutzberg,  where  there  is  a neat  church  of  late 
date,  with  transepts  and  a western  tower.  The 
views  of  Bonn,  and  the  whole  valley  as  far  as 
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and  beyond  Cologne,  from  this  spot,  are  remark- 
ably fine. 

On  the  road  to  Godesberg  is  a handsome 
Gothic  cross.  The  chapel  at  Godesberg  is  pic- 
turesque, and  perhaps  ancient,  but  externally  does 
not  shew  many  signs  of  antiquity.  The  castle, 
like  most  others  on  the  Rhine,  though  imposing 
at  a distance,  from  the  height  of  its  principal 
round  tower,  offers  but  little  architectural  detail 
for  examination.  The  chapel  at  Nonnenwerth  is 
Revived  Italian  : only  a ruined  arch  of  Rolandseck 
remains.  The  river  is  now  studded  on  both  sides 
with  villages ; — some  exhibiting  water-towers,  and 
other  remains  of  the  middle  ages ; and  most  of  the 
churches  of  a picturesque  outline.  Remagen  has 
Romanesque  features.  Here  we  strike  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ahr,  and  proceed  to  Heimersheim,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  that  extraordi- 
nary basaltic  rock,  the  Landskron.  The  church  is 
of  an  early  stage  of  Transition,  having  pointed  as 
well  as  round  arches.  The  central  octagon  is  ele- 
gant and  well-proportioned ; the  same  roof  covers 
the  nave  and  aisles ; two  low  round  turrets  flank 
the  apse.  Near  this  is  the  mineral  spring  of 
Heppingen,  somewhat  similar  to  the  well-known 
brunnen  of  Niederselters.  Ahrweiler,  an  old  town 
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with  walls  and  some  fine  gateway-towers,  has  a 
large  Gothic  church,  with  a western  gabled  octagon 
and  wooden  spire.  Its  wide  heavy  roof  takes 
greatly  from  its  beauty.  This  is  a feature  much 
more  admissible  when  the  tower  is  central  than 
when  it  is  western ; it  does  not  offend  the  eye  in 
the  slightest  degree  at  Heimersheim.  Calvarien- 
berg,  about  half  a mile  south  of  the  town,  is 
pleasantly  situated ; the  church  appears  late,  and 
is  without  much  architectural  interest:  it  has  a 
wooden  central  spire. 

The  valley  of  the  Ahr,  hitherto  a wide  and 
rich  plain,  now  suddenly  contracts,  and  is  hemmed 
in  by  steep  slaty  rocks,  on  which,  however,  vine- 
yards are  ranged  in  apparently  inaccessible  spots. 
We  pass  through  Walporzheim  and  other  small 
villages,  and  having  proceeded  about  twelve  miles 
from  Ahrweiler,  we  see  the  ruins  of  Altenahr  castle 
on  the  top  of  a steep  rock,  which  seems  to  forbid 
our  further  passage.  This  is  pierced  by  a tunnel, 
on  emerging  from  which  we  are  presented  with  a 
scene  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The 
secluded  position  of  the  village,  with  its  simple 
Romanesque  cross  church  ; the  rapid  stream  wind- 
ing around  it ; the  fantastic  outlines  of  the  rocks, 
in  comparison  with  which  most  of  those  on  the 
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Rhine  itself  are  tame;  and  the  total  absence  of 
every  thing  incongruous  with  the  scenery,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  perfect  landscapes  I ever  beheld. 
I do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  really  to  improve 
upon  this  first  view;  but  there  are  many  points 
from  which  we  may  combine  with  the  other  fea- 
tures the  fine  outline  of  the  castle  overtopping  the 
whole : in  short,  I can  safely  assure  any  artist, 
that  he  will  be  more  pleased  with  his  performances 
during  an  excursion  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  village  of  Altenahr,  than  with  those 
of  his  whole  Rhenish  tour.  Nor,  as  I am  told,  do 
the  beauties  of  the  valley  end  at  that  point,  though 
I was  prevented  from  exploring  it  further.  A 
sketch  of  the  church  has  been  already  given ; its 
nave  is  Romanesque,  with  later  additions ; — as,  for 
instance,  a pointed  vault,  comprising  square  com- 
partments : the  central  and  only  tower  is  low  and 
massive ; the  apse,  which  is  Gothic,  is  polygonal, 
and  has  a round-headed  door  under  its  eastern 
window. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  (the  valley  well 
bears  a second  view)  as  far  as  the  Landskron,  near 
which  we  turn  into  the  road  to  Sinzig,  which  we 
reach  after  crossing  the  Ahr.  The  church  is  well 
placed  on  a kind  of  terrace ; a large  modern  house. 
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however,  somewhat  interferes  with  its  outline  on 
this  approach.  The  nave  is  short  for  the  height 
of  the  edifice;  but  a predominant  central  tower, 
as  we  have  remarked,  always  admits  of  much 
license  in  proportions.  This  is  octagonal,  with 
gables  rather  light  than  massive.  Two  slender 
square  turrets  flanking  the  apse,  which  is  also 
gabled,  combine  well  with  the  principal  tower.  All 
the  fronts  demand  notice,  from  the  excellence  of 
their  elevation  and  detail ; the  fanlights  of  the  clere- 
story, the  peculiar  roof  of  the  mannerchor,  and  the 
elegant  cellular  vaulting  of  both  lantern  and  apse, 
will  attract  attention. 

The  town  of  Linz,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  though  adorned  with  some  picturesque  old 
towers  and  fragments  of  wall,  and  rather  a hand- 
some church,  will  not  induce  us  to  cross ; we  still 
continue  on  the  western  bank,  and  proceed  as  far 
as  the  valley  of  the  Brohl,  where  we  again  diverge  ; 
and,  passing  by  Tonistein,  whose  mineral  water  is 
still  more  brisk  and  refreshing  than  that  of  Nieder- 
selters,  and  the  straggling  and  not  very  inviting 
village  of  Wassenach,  we  climb  an  eminence  from 
which  we  look  down  upon  the  remarkable  basin  of 
the  Laacher  See,  and  the  perfect  and  interesting 
old  abbey  church  that  stands  at  its  western  ex- 
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tremity.  The  church,  I regret  to  say,  is  in  a bad, 
and  even  dangerous,  state  of  repair, — all  the  trans- 
verse arches  of  the  roof  having  a large  crack  in 
the  middle ; on  which  account  it  is  more  desirable 
that  its  memory  at  least  should  be  rescued  by 
sufficient  illustrations ; and  the  artist  who  would 
devote  some  of  his  time  to  this  object  would  be 
doing  a service  (perhaps  one  which  admits  of  little 
delay)  to  both  architect  and  antiquary.  He  would, 
I fear,  have  to  contend  with  some  personal  discom- 
fort, as  there  are  no  accommodations  nearer  than 
the  above-mentioned  village  of  Wassenach,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles ; but  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary might  be  done  in  a very  few  days,  for 
half  a dozen  plates  would  contain  every  thing ; an 
east  and  west  view,  a view  of  the  interior,  a 
ground-plan,  the  elevation  of  a single  compart- 
ment, a drawing  of  the  builder’s  tomb,  and  a few 
details  from  the  cloisters,  would  be  abundant.  The 
interior  is  very  plain  and  simple,  and  has  an  Italian 
character  that  I do  not  remember  having  seen  in 
the  same  degree  in  any  Romanesque  building, 
except  Schwarz  Rheindorf.  A smaller  church, 
also  desecrated,  with  a square-gabled  tower  at  the 
west  end,  stands  near  the  abbey. 

We  now  emerge  upon  the  dreary  but  most 
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interesting  volcanic  tract  of  the  Eifel ; and,  after 
proceeding  about  nine  or  ten  miles,  again  meet 
the  Rhine  at  Andernach,  which  we  know  by  its 
cathedral  with  four  steeples,  and  its  round  lofty 
wall-tower.  The  interior  of  the  church  presents 
little  besides  Romanesque ; the  piers  (square  pi- 
laster masses)  are  very  low,  and  the  triforium  or 
mannerchor  large.  The  west  front  shews  evident 
marks  of  Transition  ; and  some  of  its  details  appear 
to  have  been  inserted  at  a later  period.  The 
towers  flanking  the  apse  are  not  so  high  as  the 
western  ones ; all  four  are  square. 

From  Andernach  to  Coblenz  the  river  will  be 
found  more  interesting  than  the  road ; but  we  do 
not  pass  many  churches  that  arrest  our  attention. 
That  of  Niederwerth  stands  prettily  on  an  island, 
and  has  a handsome  wooden  spire  on  its  roof. 
At  Coblenz  are  three  churches,  each  of  them 
having  two  western  steeples,  mostly  Romanesque, 
though  not  without  modern  alteration.  St.  Cas- 
tor’s has  also  two  smaller  square  turrets  flanking 
the  apse.  The  interior  is  handsome,  and  has 
columns  of  quite  a classical  model.  At  Ehren- 
breitstein  is  a small  Revived  Italian  church,  with  a 
central  dome.  Taking  the  road  below  the  rocks 
of  this  fortress,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
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river,  we  soon  reach  Vallendar,  which  has  a large 
church,  apparently  modern,  but  with  a Roman- 
esque gabled  tower.  At  the  entrance  of  the  vil- 
lage we  turn  to  the  right  through  a lovely  valley, 
and  come  upon  the  remains  of  Schonstatt  abbey, 
consisting  at  present  of  two  towers,  which  probably 
flanked  an  apse,  but  are  now  connected  by  a farm- 
building. They  are  Late  Romanesque,  or  Early 
Transition.  Here,  again,  the  object,  picturesque 
enough  in  itself,  derives  its  greatest  charm  from 
the  beauty  of  its  position. 

A walk  of  about  nine  miles  along  the  bank  of 
the  Moselle  brings  us  opposite  to  the  village  of 
Cobern,  which  exhibits  a very  picturesque,  though 
small,  ruined  castle ; but  on  a hill  that  commands 
it,  at  a greater  distance  from  the  river,  stand  the 
remains  of  one  still  older,  within  whose  area  is  the 
very  perfect  little  chapel  of  St.  Matthew.  This 
has  been  already  described  as  belonging  to  the 
Transition.  The  elevation  of  its  central  hexagon, 
with  its  round-headed  windows,  and  its  proportion 
to  the  building  from  which  it  springs,  could  not 
have  been  improved.  The  piers  of  the  interior  are 
of  a bold  composition,  consisting  of  cylindrical 
columns,  each  having  four  detached  shafts  with 
bands ; the  capitals  are  rich  ; and  the  square  abacus 
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presents  some  peculiarities.  The  vaulting  of  the 
cerntal  lantern  is  sexpartite. 

Embarking  again  on  the  Rhine,  we  pass  the 
ruined  church  of  St.  John,  with  its  two  remaining 
towers ; the  church  and  water-towers  of  Oberlahn- 
stein ; the  castles  of  Stolzenfels  and  Marksburg ; 
Boppart,  with  its  two  steeples ; Sternberg  and 
Leibenstein ; Thurmberg,  the  Bheinfels,  St.  Goar, 
Katzellenbogen,  and  the  Lurley  rocks;  shortly 
after  which  appears  the  picturesque  old  town  of 
Oberwesel,  and  the  magnificent  reach  of  the  river 
which  it  commands ; at  whose  further  end,  more 
like  a ship  in  appearance  than  a building,  stands 
the  remarkable  castle  of  the  Pfalz.  We  might 
also  have  noticed  several  churches  of  very  good 
outline : that  of  St.  Goar,  which  is  assigned  to  the 
Protestant  service,  is  a handsome  Gothic  edifice, 
with  a western  tower  and  apse.  The  height  of 
the  latter  varies  the  outline,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  unpleasing  from  the  expansive  roof  of 
the  nave.  St.  Thomas’s  church  at  Oberwesel  has 
a square  western  tower,  with  corner  turrets  and 
a heavy  octagon.  St.  Mary’s  has  one  of  much 
greater  elegance,  terminating  also  octagonally,  and 
finished  with  gables  and  a wooden  spire : the 
church  is  of  a Complete  Gothic,  tending,  perhaps. 
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towards  the  later  style  ; it  has  no  transepts,  but 
an  apse ; the  interior  is  rich  and  handsome ; the 
vaulting  of  an  adjoining  cloister  is  somewhat 
fanciful. 

We  next  reach  Bacharach,  whose  church  has 
a fine  square  western  tower;  its  interior,  chiefly 
of  the  Transition,  is  very  striking.  This,  as  well 
as  the  last,  is,  I think,  used  by  Protestants.  St. 
Werner’s  chapel  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Complete  Gothic  on  the  Rhine.  Higher 
up,  on  the  eastern  bank,  is  the  handsome  Gothic 
church  of  Lorch ; again,  on  the  western  shore, 
under  the  castle  of  Rheinstein,  is  the  little  Ro- 
manesque chapel  of  St.  Clement.  To  the  east, 
again,  is  Asmanhausen,  with  a square  tower  be- 
tween the  nave  and  chancel,  which  latter  forms 
a polygonal  apse.  Emerging  from  the  gorge  of 
the  Rhine,  we  come  to  Bingen,  whose  church  has 
a western  tower  and  a large  roof;  its  outline  is 
varied  by  a little  wooden  spire  in  the  centre. 
Nearly  opposite  is  Rudesheim,  the  church  of  which 
has  a steeple  engaged  in  the  aisle.  On  the  east- 
ern side,  also,  is  Geissenheim,  on  a cruciform  plan, 
with  two  western  spires  lately  rebuilt ; Mittelheim, 
an  old  Romanesque  cross  church,  with  a low 
central  tower,  which  we  have  noticed ; and  at  a 
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short  distance,  Eberbach,  which,  like  Altenberg, 
stands  in  a richly-wooded  valley,  but  not  with 
such  abrupt  slopes ; and  Johannisberg,  on  the 
summit  of  a hill : the  chateau  is  modern  ; but  the 
Romanesque  chapel,  a building  of  but  little  beauty 
or  interest,  remains.  Elfeldt,  close  to  the  river, 
has  a large  and  handsome  Gothic  church,  with  a 
western  steeple  of  late  character ; and  its  water- 
tower  is  a well-built  and  imposing  structure.  Near 
this  is  Kiedrich  ; I regret  that  I was  unable  to 
visit  its  beautiful  church.  A little  beyond  this, 
the  palace  of  Biebrich,  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Nassau,  presents  to  the  river  a handsome 
Italian  front.  Many  other  villages  on  each  side 
of  the  Rhine  in  this  beautiful  district  might  have 
been  named  as  affording  interesting  specimens  of 
church  architecture. 

The  shape  of  Mainz  cathedral  is  much  better 
than  its  colour,  which  is  a bright  pink ; this  does 
not,  however,  prevent  it  from  forming  a fine  object 
both  from  the  river  and  many  parts  of  the  town, 
especially  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Stephen’s 
church.  There  are  several  rich  Gothic  monuments 
in  the  interior. 

We  now  quit  the  Rhine,  on  a tour  through  the 
Duchy  of  Nassau.  From  the  road  to  Langen- 
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schwalbach  are  obtained  many  good  views  of  the 
Rheingau,  but  we  notice  no  church  of  consequence. 
Schlangenbad,  in  its  little  wooded  hollow,  appears 
close  on  our  left ; and  shortly  after,  we  look  down 
upon  the  village  of  Langen-schwalbach.  Its  prin- 
cipal church  is  a pleasing  object,  from  its  English 
outline  and  character  ; it  has  a steeple  at  the  west 
end.  The  neighbouring  churches  have  not,  how- 
ever, much  to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of 
either  artist  or  antiquary ; but  the  castles  of  Ho- 
henstein  and  Hohlenfels  amply  repay  the  visitor : 
the  walk  to  the  former,  along  the  course  of  a 
stream,  is  very  delightful. 

A somewhat  tedious  and  uninteresting  day’s 
journey  takes  us  to  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn,  about 
six  miles  above  Ems.  Here  the  scenery  is  of  a 
peculiar  and  very  beautiful  character.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  bold,  almost  precipitous,  covered 
with  young  timber,  and  not  often  shewing  a face 
of  rock.  The  village  itself,  with  its  church  and 
some  old  wall-towers,  backed  by  a wooded  hill 
crowned  with  an  old  castle,  forms  a very  perfect 
picture.  The  church  is  modern,  but  has  a Roman- 
esque tower,  possibly  not  earlier  than  the  rest : it 
stands  at  the  east  end. 

We  will  now  proceed  up  the  Lahn,  and  shall 
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find  ourselves  amply  rewarded  for  a fatiguing  and, 
in  some  parts,  rather  a perilous  walk.  Keeping 
the  road,  not  one  of  the  best,  though  as  yet  pretty 
level,  we  come  opposite  to  the  abbey  of  Arnstein, 


which,  like  the  others  we  have  visited,  is  situ- 
ated just  as  an  abbey  should  be.  It  occupies  a 
wooded  knoll  commanding  the  river,  but  in  its 
turn  overhung  by  still  higher  masses  of  wood. 
Nor  is  it  the  less  picturesque  from  the  whiteness 
of  its  walls,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  sur- 
rounding foliage.  Its  style  is  Romanesque.  It  has 
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a western  as  well  as  eastern  apse,  each  flanked 
with  a pair  of  towers,  of  which  the  latter  are  rather 
the  largest,  and  octagonal.  We  continue  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Lahn ; and  a steep  road,  much 
better  adapted  for  walking  than  any  conveyance, 
leads  us  to  Holzapfel,  a small  village  with  a mo- 
dern church.  At  this  point  we  are  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  river ; but  we  soon  quit  the 
main  road,  and  descend  along  a precipitous  path  to 
Geilnau,  a single  house  in  the  most  secluded  spot 
that  can  be  conceived.  Here  is  a delicious  spring 
of  mineral  water,  combining  the  flavour  of  the 
Langen-schwalbach  Weinbrunnen  with  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  Seltzer.  We  now  keep  the  path, 
such  as  it  is,  along  the  river.  At  one  part  we  must 
penetrate  through  a close  thicket,  and  force  our 
way,  as  we  best  can,  on  the  very  edge  of  a steep 
rock ; but  the  tracks  shew  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  have  to  do  the  same,  and  we  may  there- 
fore proceed  without  fear  of  positive  hinderance. 
After  this  the  valley  widens  a little ; but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scenery  continues  the  same  till  we 
reach  Dietz,  with  its  picturesque  broken  bridge 
and  commanding  chateau.  We  cross  the  river,  but 
still  keep  as  near  to  it  as  we  can.  The  lofty  wooded 
banks  now  disappear ; and  presently,  after  passing 
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the  palace  of  Oranienstein,  we  come  out  upon 
comparatively  level  ground,  interspersed,  however, 
with  masses  of  rock,  and  the  noble  cathedral  of 
Limburg  appears  directly  before  us.  We  cannot 
approach  it  from  a better  point — its  fine  western 
front,  flanked  by  high  square  towers,  faces  us,  and 
its  commanding  situation  on  the  summit  of  a per- 
pendicular rock  close  to  the  river,  raising  it  above 
the  town  and  every  adjacent  object,  contributes 
to  its  impressive  appearance.  The  best  views  of 
the  edifice  are  the  north-western,  taken  from  the 
bridge,  and  an  eastern  one  from  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  some  old  houses  grouping  admirably 
with  it.  But  we  must  not  be  content  with  ex- 
ternal views ; we  will  take  advantage  of  the  even- 
ing sun  to  visit  the  interior.  It  is  much  gilt  and 
painted  ; but  time  has  softened  down  the  harshness 
of  the  colours,  and  the  building  has  not  altogether 
lost  its  venerable  aspect.  We  are  struck  with  its 
four  tiers  of  arches,  as  there  is  a double  triforium 
below  the  clerestory ; we  admire  the  sexpartite 
vaulting,  perhaps  the  richest  in  effect  of  any  of 
the  simpler  kinds.  The  large  and  spacious  man- 
ner cli  or  runs  round  the  whole  building;  and  we 
obtain  from  it  the  most  imposing  views,  as  the 
unornamented  piers  and  arches  are  less  forced 
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upon  the  eye  by  their  proximity.  Let  us  come 
round  to  the  apse,  for  the  sake  of  viewing  in  per- 
spective the  choir  and  the  nave.  We  are  just  in 
time  — the  whole  interior  is  glowing  with  the 
richest  tints  of  the  evening,  and  the  sun  accu- 
rately fills  the  centre  of  the  western  circular  win- 
dow with  its  blaze  of  light.  The  font  in  the  south 
transept  is  a fine  old  relic,  and  seems  almost  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  church.  The  central  octa- 
gon, with  its  Romanesque  pendentives,  forms  an 
exquisite  finish. 

Independently  of  this  magnificent  structure, 
the  old  houses  in  the  streets  of  Limburg  would 
probably  detain  the  artist  for  a day  or  two ; and 
he  might  walk  a short  distance  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  to  visit  the  curious  church  of  Dit- 
kirchen. 

On  the  Frankfort  road  we  pass  Niederselters, 
and  continue  our  course  over  the  heights  of  the 
Taunus  range,  from  the  edge  of  which,  near  the 
picturesque  ruin  of  Konigstein,  the  immense  level 
of  the  Maine  and  Rhine  opens  upon  us,  bounded 
in  the  distance  by  the  hills  of  the  Bergstrasse. 
Frankfort  cathedral,  still  nearly  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, seems  under  our  feet;  and  the  windings  of 
the  Maine,  with  an  occasional  gleam  from  the 
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waters  of  the  Rhine,  form  divisions  in  the  land- 
scape. 

The  cathedral  is  of  the  latest  style  of  Gothic ; 
indeed  the  domical  top  of  the  western  tower  shews 
debasement.  A print  in  Moller’s  Denkmahler  gives 
the  steeple  with  its  original  finish.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  tower  below  the  dome  is  fine.  The 
length  of  the  transepts,  and  a bold  apse,  though 
without  any  central  tower,  make  up  for  the  short- 
ness and  heavy  roof  of  the  nave.  Another  church 
in  the  town  (I  think  St.  Leonard’s)  has  an  east 
end  flanked  with  turrets  and  spires ; these  seem 
Transition ; the  nave  is  later,  and  has  a large  roof. 
An  octagonal  tower  in  the  market-place,  of  elegant 
proportions,  is  ornamented  with  shafts  at  the 
angles,  trefoil  arches  on  the  faces,  and  an  open 
parapet  on  the  top.  I do  not  know  its  date  ; it  is 
attached  to  what  appears,  by  its  eastern  apse,  to 
have  been  a church  or  chapel. 

Perhaps  many  persons  would  not  be  as  much 
pleased  as  I was  myself  with  a walk  to  Seligen- 
stadt,  about  fifteen  miles  eastward  of  Frankfort, 
and  situated  also  upon  the  Maine.  The  scenery  on 
the  road,  though  not  romantic,  is  certainly  charac- 
teristic ; and  the  first  view  of  the  town,  standing 
in  a rich  valley,  and  adorned  with  a large  church 
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and  numerous  wall-towers,  is  very  beautiful.  A 
fine  range  of  hills  forms  a pleasing  background  to 
the  scene.  I could  not  quite  credit  my  guide,  when 
he  pointed  out  to  me  many  parts  of  the  church  as 
having  been  built  by  Charlemagne ; but  some  of  it 
is  decidedly  very  old,  though  not  altogether  spared 
by  modern  restorations.  The  central  octagon  is 
large  and  of  good  proportion  ; nor  does  its  wooden 
dome  detract  from  its  beauty. 

Rejoining  the  Rhine  at  Mainz,  we  proceed  upon 
the  western  bank,  through  Nierstein  and  other 
villages,  some  with  very  tolerable  churches,  to 
Oppenheim,  where  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Ca- 
therine demands  a most  careful  examination.  The 
south  side  is  literally  a glazed  screen  of  open-work 
of  the  most  delicate  tracery ; the  apse  and  central 
octagon  are  simpler  in  point  of  ornament,  but 
excellent  both  in  design  and  execution.  This 
exquisite  structure  may  be  well  studied  in  Moller’s 
Denkmahler. 

Worms  cathedral  has  evidently  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a most  careful  repair:  the  colour  of  the 
stone  has  been  restored  to  its  interior.  The  piers 
and  arches  are  in  far  better  proportion  than  those 
of  Mainz.  Although  the  height  of  the  vaulting- 
shafts  does  not  accord  with  those  classical  pro- 
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portions  at  which  we  should  aim  in  a pure  Roman- 
esque, this  structure  has  very  little  of  either  a 
Norman  or  a Gothic  character. 

St.  Paul’s  is  an  interesting  little  church,  with 
an  octagon  over  a western  transept,  and  two  slen- 
der towers  near  the  east  end.  The  Liebfraukirche, 
just  outside  the  town,  is  a handsome  edifice  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  but  with  no  central  tower.  Its 
west  end  is  flanked  by  octagonal  towers,  and  has  a 
porch ; the  building  is  Gothic.  Mannheim  has  a 
rich  church  of  Revived  Italian,  with  a central 
dome  and  western  belfries.  The  interior  is  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  marbles ; but  the  structure 
is  decidedly  wanting  in  that  lightness  and  elegance 
which  characterise  the  style  on  the  Italian  side  of 

t 

the  Alps.  Although  this  town  does  not  present 
much  that  is  interesting  in  itself,  it  is  a good  cen- 
tral point  for  excursions.  Lorsch,  on  the  Berg- 
strasse,  is  given  in  Moller’s  Denkmahler.  This  I 
did  not  see ; nor  yet  Limburg  on  the  Haardt,  also 
within  a short  distance  of  Mannheim,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Rhine.  Heidelberg  castle  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  The  view  from 
the  terrace  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Rhenish  Germany.  The  principal  church  is  divided 
in  two,  for  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  congrega- 
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tions ; it  is  Late  Gothic,  and  disfigured  by  a heavy 
roof;  a tall  and  handsome  belfry  stands  at  the 
west  end.  Spire  cathedral  is  magnificent  on  ac- 
count of  the  simplicity  of  its  interior,  the  great 
span  of  its  vaulting,  and  the  uniform  shape  of  its 
arches.  The  crypts  appear  to  be  of  a very  early 
date,  and  are  enriched  with  excellent  details. 

The  principal  church,  or  cathedral,  at  Baden 
Baden  is  not  a very  large  or  remarkable  structure ; 
the  western  tower  is  chiefly  modern,  and  finished 
with  a cupola ; the  east  end  is  apsidal ; the  whole 
interior  has  evidently  undergone  much  alteration. 
The  convent  of  Lichtenthal,  near  Baden,  is  prettily 
situated;  its  chapel  is  Gothic,  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  has  a small  wooden  cupola  on  its  roof. 
In  this  neighbourhood  the  scenery  possesses  more 
attraction  than  the  local  architecture  ; but  the  Swiss 
wooden  cottage  (always  a beautiful  object  wherever 
we  may  meet  with  it,)  now  begins  to  prevail. 
The  church  of  Gernsbach,  in  the  Mourgthal  (a 
valley  which  no  one  will  fail  of  visiting),  though 
plain,  is  of  good  composition,  with  a clerestory, 
and  a western  tower.  The  little  chapel  at  New 
Eberstein,  simple  as  it  is,  is  a very  pleasing  object. 
Like  the  Swiss  chapels,  it  has  an  open  western 
porch,  and  a small  wooden  spire.  The  picturesque 
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wooden  belfry  of  Oberzroth,  on  the  Mourg,  forms 
a central  point  in  a splendid  landscape ; and  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  studded  with  similar  chapels, 
of  little  importance  to  the  antiquary,  but  whose 
very  simplicity  may  attract  the  notice  of  both  artist 
and  architect.  From  the  heights  above  Baden  we 
obtain  one  of  those  expansive  views  with  which 
Rhenish  Germany  abounds.  The  valley  is  now  of 
immense  width,  and  appears  perfectly  level,  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  to  the  distant 
range  of  the  Vosges.  Strasburg  minster  is  very 
conspicuous.  On  the  route  to  this  city,  we  pass 
within  a short  distance  of  the  convent  of  Schwarz- 
ach,  which  has  a Romanesque  cross  church  with 
a low  square  central  tower.  Continuing  our  course, 
we  cross  the  bridge  of  boats  from  Kehl,  and  enter 
the  French  territory,  though  as  far  as  costume, 
architecture,  and  even  language,  are  concerned,  we 
are  as  much  in  Germany  as  before.  In  fact  the 
minster  is  always  cited  as  a German  church,  its 
west  front  having  been  erected  by  a German  archi- 
tect, Erwin  von  Steinbach. 

This  is  indisputably  one  of  the  finest  fronts  in 
Europe  ; still  its  present  appearance  can  hardly  be 
said  to  do  full  justice  to  the  original  design.  I do 
not  speak  of  its  unfinished  state ; for  the  effect  of 
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the  wonderful  steeple  would  not,  I think,  have 
been  improved  by  the  addition  of  a corresponding 
one ; but  the  flat  termination  is  here  clearly  out 
of  place.  The  front  consists,  as  usual,  of  three 
compartments.  The  northern  one  is  a tower, 
square  to  a certain  height,  with  lofty  turrets  of 
open-work,  enclosing  a tall  octagon,  on  which 
stands  the  spire,  whose  sloping  lines  are  entirely 
concealed  by  an  incrustation  of  slender  pinnacles, 
the  whole  being  pierced  to  the  light.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  portion  of  the 
edifice.  The  southern  compartment  is  a square 
tower,  as  high  as  the  square  base  of  the  northern 
steeple,  and  answering  to  it  in  details.  The  centre 
compartment  has  a rich  canopied  door,  over  which 
is  a magnificent  rose-window,  and  above  this  an 
arcade,  whose  upper  termination  reaches  as  high 
as  the  base  of  some  fine  belfry-windows  in  the 
square  towers  above  mentioned.  Now  it  is  clear 
the  proper  finish  would  have  been  a gable,  and 
this  is  given  in  a little  cut  of  the  original  design  I 
saw  in  a shop- window ; but,  whether  for  the  sake 
of  strengthening  the  northern  tower,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  instead  of  the  gable  is  a compartment 
the  full  height  of  the  square  towers,  entirely  filling 
up  the  space  between  them,  and  terminated  by  a 
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horizontal  parapet.  This  part  is  consequently  a 
sort  of  mask,  giving  the  idea  of  a nave  of  greater 
height  than  is  really  the  case,  taking  from  the 
apparent  height  of  the  steeple,  and  presenting  what 
in  this  instance  is  really  an  incongruous  outline. 
The  quantity  of  the  open-work  on  the  front,  form- 
ing almost  a screen  of  tracery  before  it,  is  noticed 
by  Professor  Whewell.  There  is  a low  central 
octagon,  which,  with  the  apse  and  transepts,  is  of 
Romanesque  date,  though  not  without  touches 
from  the  Gothic  architect.  The  nave  is  an  exqui- 
site specimen  of  the  Complete  style  ; and  from  the 
comparative  lowness  of  the  pier-arches,  the  beauty 
of  the  clerestory  is  better  seen  than  at  Cologne. 

St.  Thomas’s  church  has  a square  western 
tower  flanked  by  transepts  of  the  Transition.  Al- 
though the  nave  has  a wide  heavy  roof,  a central 
octagon,  smaller  than  the  western  tower,  gives 
much  character  to  the  outline.*  A desecrated  Ro- 
manesque church  (already  noticed)  will  be  found 
near  one  of  the  western  entrances  of  the  town. 

We  now  return  to  Kehl,  and  take  leave  of  the 
Rhine  for  a time,  that  we  may  visit  Freyburg  in 
the  Breisgau.  In  the  latter  part  of  our  journey 

* This  church  contains  the  celebrated  monument  of  Marechal 
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we  pass  through  some  pretty  country,  but  are  not 
detained  by  any  remarkable  specimens  of  architec- 
ture. However,  the  minster  ought  to  satisfy  us,  if  we 
had  not  seen  another  cathedral  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  tour.  Here  we  have  no  imperfection  or  in- 
congruity to  offend  us ; the  Romanesque  transepts 
peep  very  modestly  from  among  the  mass  of 
Gothic  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  and  we  can  tole- 
rate their  presence  on  account  of  the  use  to  which 
the  architect  has  turned  their  corner-turrets.  The 
principal  steeple  occupies  the  central  compartment 
of  the  west  front.  Besides  the  fine  proportion,  we 
are  struck  with  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
detail.  The  lower  part  is  comparatively  plain  and 
massive,  as  if  the  architect  thought  more  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  support  to  the  intended  super- 
structure, than  of  catching  the  eye  by  ornament. 
The  porch,  however,  is  richly  sculptured,  though 
the  artist  has  treated  his  subject  with  somewhat 
more  humour  than  solemnity.  The  upper  part 
becomes  octagonal,  and  is  not  surrounded  by  the 
lofty  turrets  we  see  at  Strasburg;  consequently 
the  pyramidal  form  is  more  perfect.  Open  niches, 
however,  and  pinnacles,  are  placed  at  different 
heights,  furnishing  not  merely  ornament,  but 
strength.  The  octagon  is  finished  with  gables. 
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and  has  large  and  tall  windows.  The  spire  is  com- 
pletely open,  being  built  of  ribs  connected  with 
tracery ; its  construction  has  been  fully  explained 
by  Dr.  Moller.  I was  told  it  does  not  abut  upon 
the  sides  of  the  octagon,  but  is  supported  verti- 
cally on  its  external  edges ; if  so,  the  hooping  of 
iron  must  be  very  strong  and  secure.  This  steeple 
is  not  so  high  as  Salisbury  by  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
but  has  nearly  the  same  proportions  and  outline. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  fine,  though  it  wants 
the  triforium.  There  is  some  excellent  modern 
painted  glass  on  a small  scale. 

The  Protestant  church  is  one,  I understand, 
that  has  been  removed,  stone  by  stone,  from  a 
neighbouring  convent;  but  I cannot  help  think- 
ing a course  or  two  may  have  been  added  in  its 
re-erection.  It  is  Romanesque,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  a handsome  central  octagon  of  a pecu- 
liar composition.  If  it  has  been  accurately  pre- 
served, it  is  a valuable  specimen.  The  situation 
of  the  town  is  very  beautiful ; to  the  westward 
extends  the  level  valley  of  the  Rhine,  bounded  by 
the  distant  Vosges ; immediately  to  the  east  and 
south  are  the  advanced  spurs  of  the  Black  Forest. 

Our  road  now  leads  us  across  that  singular  and 
interesting  tract.  After  proceeding  a few  miles 
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along  the  rich  vale  of  the  Treisam,  we  arrive  at 
the  narrow  pass  of  Hollenthal,  whose  abrupt  and 
towering  precipices,  crowned  with  the  dark  fir 
peculiar  to  the  country,  form  a fine  contrast  with 
the  scenes  through  which  we  have  lately  passed. 
The  valley  widens  again  just  sufficiently  to  admit 
the  few  wooden  houses  which  form  the  village  of 
Hollensteig,  with  its  picturesque  little  church.  The 
belfry  of  this  edifice,  as  is  common  in  these  tracts 
of  forest,  is  of  timber.  A cottage  at  no  great  dis- 
tance has  a small  chapel  of  the  very  simplest  con- 


struction : its  belfry  being  a kind  of  bell-shaped 
cap  resting  on  two  poles.  Such  chapels  are  not 
uncommon  in  this  district. 
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A little  beyond  Lenzkirch,  the  first  view  of  the 
Alps  breaks  upon  us.  Three  different  outlines  are 
presented  to  the  eye ; the  nearest,  of  hills  forming 
a sufficiently  bold  and  varied  horizon  for  an  ordi- 
nary landscape.  Again,  beyond  a bank  of  clouds, 
we  see  a fine  range  of  blue  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance ; and  overtopping  these,  distinguishable  from 
the  clouds  not  so  much  by  their  colour  as  by  their 
clearly  marked  and  angular  forms,  are  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  Alps,  some  of  them  perhaps  forty 
or  fifty  miles  from  the  spectator.  We  soon  now 
bid  adieu  to  Germany,  and  enter  the  canton  of 
Schaffhausen,  the  capital  of  which  (the  town  of 
the  same  name)  has  a Romanesque  cathedral  of 
simple  and  massive  construction,  with  a tower  and 
spire  attached  to  the  east  wall  of  the  northern 
transept.  Another  large  church,  of  later  date,  has 
also  a fine  side-tower  near  the  east  end. 

If  we  did  not  know  (from  the  map)  the  posi- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Rhine  fall,  we  should  find  it 
out  by  the  cloud  constantly  hovering  over  it.  The 
division  of  the  stream  by  a large  mass  of  rock,  and 
the  commanding  position  of  the  chateau  of  Laufen 
on  the  left  bank,  render  this  cataract  a finer  sub- 
ject for  a picture  than  many  whose  height  is 
greater  and  situation  more  romantic.  In  volume 
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of  water,  I suppose  it  yields  to  none  in  Europe. 
At  Laufen  is  a little  chapel  with  a wooden  spire. 

We  start  for  Zurich,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  but  cross  it  by  a covered  bridge  at  the  pic- 
turesque little  town  of  Eglisau.  An  old  castle  stands 
on  the  southern  bank.  The  architect  will  do  well 
to  notice  the  construction  of  many  of  these  bridges ; 
the  framework  of  the  fabric  is  not  altogether  un- 
derneath the  roadway,  but  frequently  comes  as 
high  as  the  roof. 

The  cathedral  of  Zurich  is  Romanesque,  with- 
out transepts.  It  has  two  western  towers  of  late 
date,  with  octagonal  cupolas ; a small  wooden  spire 
stands  on  the  roof  of  the  choir.  The  vaulting  is  the 
same  as  at  Eberbach  and  Spires,  namely,  Roman,  on 
square  compartments,  comprising  two  pier-arches ; 
the  arches  are  round.  Another  church  has  a slen- 
der square  tower  with  gables  and  a taper  spire. 

Proceeding  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Zurich  for  a short  distance,  we 
mount  the  Albis,  whence  we  obtain  fine  views  of 
the  lake  and  mountains  beyond,  especially  the  bold 
outline  of  Glarnisch.  On  our  descent  on  the  other 
side,  we  pass  through  a varied  and  broken,  though 
cultivated  valley,  in  which  stands  a fine  old  cross 
church  of  Complete  Gothic,  with  a wooden  spire  at 
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the  intersection.  Near  this  is  the  field  of  Capel, 
where  the  reformer  Zuinglius  fell;  a rough  stone 
bears  his  epitaph.  I cannot  remember  the  German 
words,  nor  would  my  knowledge  of  the  language 
enable  me  to  give  their  meaning  accurately ; they 
are  somewhat  to  this  effect : 

“ Those  hostile  throngs  may  win  my  life — 

Against  the  soul  their  arms  are  vain.” 

So  Zuinglius  spake,  when  in  the  strife 
Of  warriors  on  this  battle-plain 
He  fell,  and  died  the  hero’s  death 
For  conscience,  liberty,  and  faith. 

Zug  has  a handsome  church,  with  an  apse  and 
a tower  on  the  side  near  the  east  end.  It  is 
crowned  by  a very  taper  spire  of  timber. 

The  Rigi,  being  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  Alps, 
commands  two  very  striking  prospects,  each  the 
finest  of  its  kind : one  over  the  Alps  themselves, 
the  other  over  the  less  mountainous,  but  yet  highly 
varied  tracts  that  we  have  left.  And  although 
many  points  of  greater  elevation  may  be  gained 
during  our  Swiss  tour,  I doubt  whether  any  will 
so  well  repay  the  toil  of  reaching  it.  We  start 
along  the  side  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  the  bluest  of  all 
the  blue  lakes  in  Switzerland,  pass  through  the 
neat  village  of  Arth,  and  arrive  at  New  Goldau, 
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built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  village  overwhelmed  by 
the  fall  of  the  Rossberg,  and  having  a church  which 
shews  that  a modern  building  may  be  in  good  taste 
and  in  character  with  the  scenery.  It  is  small  and 
simple,  has  a high  roof,  an  apse,  and  a central 
wooden  belfry.  Here  we  commence  our  ascent, 
the  fatigue  of  which  is  beguiled  by  its  beauty. 
Many  of  the  fir-trees  form  perfect  pictures  in  them- 
selves; lest,  however,  an  appropriate  background 
be  wanting,  the  tall  grey  peaks  of  the  Mythens 
rise  at  a short  distance.  The  little  chapel  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Snows  nestles  in  a hollow  not  far  from 
the  very  summit  of  the  hill.  It  is  perfectly  plain, 
with  a wooden  belfry;  but  no  building  that  can 
harmonise  with  such  scenes  as  we  are  now  tra- 
versing deserves  to  be  overlooked.  The  finest 
object  in  the  view  from  the  Rigi  is  Mount  Pilate ; 
its  broken  and  varied  outline,  rising  from  the  sea  of 
mist  which  envelops  the  valley  beneath,  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a rocky  and  desert  island.  The 
chapel  at  Kussnach,  famous  in  Swiss  history,  is  a 
pleasing  object,  both  in  its  form  and  position.  It 
has  an  open  porch  in  front,  and  a wooden  belfry 
on  the  roof.  The  round  arch  is  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  pointed  in  these  little  edifices,  and 
appears  quite  as  appropriate.  The  chapel  on  the 
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lake  of  Uri  is  of  much  the  same  character.  Of 
the  cathedral  at  Lucerne  only  the  western  towers, 
which  are  of  equal  height,  are  Gothic ; they  are 
crowned  with  taper  spires.  All  the  rest  is  modern- 
ised. There  is  no  central  tower,  dome,  or  lantern. 
The  towers  of  the  walls,  which  extend  over  some 
very  high  ground,  give  the  town  an  imposing  aspect. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Switzerland,  is  a covered 
bridge  with  a wooden  chapel  over  the  middle  pier ; 
this  has  a shingled  spire. 

Our  road  to  Entlibuch  leads  us  round  the  con- 
vent of  Wertenstein,  situated  on  a well-wooded 
rock ; the  church  has  Italian  features,  but  is  per- 
fectly suited  to  its  position.  The  steeple  stands 
near  the  east  end,  at  the  side.  The  valley  of  Em- 
menthal  presents  but  little  to  the  pencil  of  the 
artist,  but  from  its  peculiar  character  is  not  unin- 
teresting. Occasional  round  masses  of  pudding- 
stone,  like  that  of  the  Rigi,  form  the  principal  fea- 
tures. Entlibuch  church  has  a tower  in  the  usual 
position,  namely,  at  the  side ; it  is  a plain,  but 
well -shaped  building.  The  large  western  porch 
now  becomes  nearly  universal ; it  is  mostly  of  wood, 
and  never  injures  the  beauty  of  the  structure. 

The  pretty  village  of  Langnau  has  a plain  church 
of  considerable  width,  with  an  apse.  The  steeple 
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stands  as  usual  at  the  side.  The  nave-windows  are 
Gothic,  of  a kind  of  Perpendicular. 

The  castle  and  church  of  Thun  occupy  a com- 
manding eminence  overhanging  the  town.  Both  are 
well  known  by  drawings ; the  church  is  quite  plain, 
of  Italian  character,  with  an  eastern  apse,  and  a 
western  octagonal  tower.  Like  most  old  Swiss  or 
German  towns,  this  place  has  many  picturesque 
towers.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  little  church 
of  Schertzlingen,  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
Seen  from  the  bank  of  the  Aar,  it  forms  an  excel- 
lent foreground  to  the  Alpine  landscape  beyond. 
The  dark  mass  of  the  Niesen,  with  its  pointed  sum- 
mit, rises  immediately  behind  it;  in  the  distance 
are  seen  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land.  Passing  the  bridge  of  Kander  over  that 
artificial  cut  which  is  now  become  one  of  the  wild- 
est Alpine  streams,  we  turn  from  the  road  to  look 
at  the  church  of  Einigen.  Some  say  this  dates 
from  the  sixth  century,  but  I cannot  tell  on  what 
authority.  The  style  is  of  the  rudest  Romanesque. 
It  has  a round  apse,  a tower  on  the  side,  engaged 
in  the  nave,  surmounted  by  a wooden  belfry  of 
mere  framework,  and  a taper  shingled  spire. 
Though  small,  it  is  worth  the  slight  detour , which 
does  not  cost  much  time,  and  gives  us  a pleasant 
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walk  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake,  instead  of  along 
the  high-road.  The  next  striking  object  is  the  castle 
of  Spietz,  situated,  together  with  its  church,  on  a 
bold  promontory  jutting  into  the  lake.  From  this 
point  we  might,  if  we  pleased,  diverge  again  to 
visit  the  picturesque  castle  of  Wimmis  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Simmenthal.  Resuming  our  route  for  Inter- 
lachen,  we  pass  near  another  old  church,  having 
likewise  a wooden  belfry  on  a low  square  tower. 
Crossing  the  Aar  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  we  arrive 
at  the  timber-built  town  of  Unterseen ; its  church 
has  a little  square  stone  belfry  with  gables  and  a 
covered  roof.  Another  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  Lauterbrunnen  has  a similar  one.  That  of  Inter- 
lachen  has  a chancel  and  apse  considerably  higher 
than  the  nave;  the  tower  stands  at  the  side,  and 
has  the  wooden  belfry  and  spire ; the  chancel  has 
lancet-arches. 

The  view  up  the  river  from  Interlachen  is  of  a 
very  pleasing  character ; a wooden  covered  bridge 
crosses  the  Aar  at  a short  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage. Beyond  this  is  some  broken  and  wooded 
ground,  whose  highest  point  is  occupied  by  the 
ruins  of  Goldschwyl ; and  the  whole  is  backed  by 
that  lofty  range  which  forms  one  of  the  banks  to 
the  lake  of  Brienz. 
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We  are  now  among  the  “ palaces  of  nature,” 
and  do  not  look  for  many  traces  of  the  hand  of 
man.  The  rough  course  of  the  Lutschine,  the  pre- 
cipitous faces  of  the  Wengern  Alp,  the  distant 
peaks  of  the  Wetterhorn,  the  golden  Staubbach 
crossing  the  dark  rock  like  a downward  stream  of 
fire,  the  majestic  Jungfrau  closing  the  view  in 
front, — leave  us  but  little  inclination  to  think  of 
the  nice  arrangements  and  elaborate  workings  of 
the  Gothic  cathedral.  If  we  met  with  one  here, 
we  should  condemn  the  art  for  ever. 

Yet  even  in  the  solitudes  of  these  wild  regions 
we  do  not  altogether  lose  the  objects  of  our  pur- 
suit. The  cottage-like  chapel  of  Guttanen  har- 
monises as  well  with  the  bare  granite  rocks  and 
fir-covered  slopes  that  cradle  the  Aar,  as  the  mins- 
ter of  Strasburg  or  Milan  with  the  vast  levels  of 
Alsace  and  Lombardy.  The  little  gabled  turret 
of  Grindelwald  does  not  distract  our  eye  from  the 
gigantic  buttresses  of  the  Eiger  and  Wetterhorn ; 
we  could  not  willingly  miss  these  humble  places 
of  worship — we  cannot  wish  them  to  be  more 
pretending ; a slight  token  now  suffices  to  remind 
us  of  the  presence  of  our  Creator  among  his 
sublimest  works. 

One  cause  of  the  beauty  of  many  Swiss  churches 
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may  be  the  difference  of  material  between  them 
and  the  dwelling-houses.  The  latter  are  of  wood, 
the  former  of  stone,  which,  even  if  it  be  white- 
washed (as  it  generally  is),  gives  an  air  of  dura- 
bility, that  contrasts  with  the  seemingly  less  solid 
structures  of  wood.  This  strikes  us  especially  in 
looking  up  the  street  at  Meyringen : the  church, 
with  its  massive  detached  tower,  seems  the  only 
building  before  us  meant  to  last ; not  that  timber 
is  really  less  durable  in  this  climate,  many  of  these 
wooden  houses  being  doubtless  of  great  antiquity ; 
but  the  appearance  of  durability  is  certainly  in 
favour  of  the  stone  edifice.  The  tower  has  round- 
headed  windows,  three  in  each  tier,  which  might 
be  of  Romanesque,  or  indeed  of  any  other  date ; it 
has  a spire,  whose  base  projects  over  the  masonry, 
supported  by  wooden  framework.  The  church  is 
spacious,  perfectly  plain,  and  very  neat  in  the 
interior.  Its  congregation,  as  throughout  the 
canton  of  Berne,  is  Protestant. 

Brienz,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  has  a 
church,  much  of  it  Romanesque.  The  tower,  as 
usual,  is  placed  at  the  side. 

We  return  again  to  Thun,  and  proceed,  through 
a level  country  diversified  with  villages,  to  Berne. 
This  handsome  and  extraordinary  town  stands  on 
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a peninsula  of  high  ground,  formed  by  a sharp 
bend  of  the  Aar.  The  minster-yard  is  a lofty 
terrace,  whence  is  seen  the  range  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  we  have  just  left.  The  tower  of  the 
cathedral  is  evidently  unfinished,  having  probably 
been  intended  to  support  a spire.  The  screen 
forming  the  western  porches  is  too  plain  for  the 
rest  of  the  building;  it  struck  me  that  it  might 
have  been  omitted  altogether,  so  as  to  shew  the 
full  projection  of  the  buttresses,  down  to  the 
ground.  The  doors  are  much  sculptured. 

The  houses  are  of  stone,  of  a regular  architec- 
ture, and  their  front  walls  rest  upon  a row  of 
arches,  within  which  is  the  footpath.  As  the 
main  street  is  diversified  with  several  gateway- 
towers  and  fountains,  and  is  moreover  wide,  the 
houses  being  of  considerable  height,  it  is  decidedly 
the  handsomest  street  we  have  yet  seen  during 
our  tour.  These  fountains  are  ornamented  with 
figures,  that  of  the  bear  being  generally  introduced ; 
one,  however,  represents  a man  devouring  chil- 
dren. He  is  in  the  act  of  putting  one  into  his 
mouth,  while  others  are  in  a bag,  or  tied  to  his 
belt. 

On  our  road  to  Freyburg,  the  scenery  assumes 
a very  English  character;  the  only  striking  point 
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of  difference  is  a predominance  of  the  fir  over  every 
other  tree.  Some  pretty  village -churches  arrest 
our  attention.  Most  of  them  have  the  taper  spire, 
and  are  of  excellent  proportion. 

As  we  approach  Freyburg,  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Sarine  divides  us  from  the  town.  This  is 
crossed  by  perhaps  the  finest  suspension-bridge  in 
Europe  : it  is  constructed  of  wire,  instead  of  chain. 
Another,  equally  wonderful,  over  the  adjacent 
valley  of  Gotteron,  is  now  in  progress. 

The  cathedral  has  a lofty  western  tower,  termi- 
nating in  an  octagon  with  parapet  and  pinnacles, 
but  no  spire.  The  door  is  remarkable  for  its 
sculpture.  The  celebrated  organ  was  made  by  a 
native  of  the  place : its  imitation  of  the  human 
voice  is  truly  surprising. 

We  next  arrive  at  Pay  erne,  which  has  a large 
desecrated  church,  with  a square  central  tower  and 
apse.  The  belfry-windows  are  Gothic,  large,  and 
of  good  character ; the  rest  of  the  church  is  Roman- 
esque,— more,  I think,  inclining  to  Norman  than 
German.  The  interior  is  divided  by  floors,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  a general  view  of  it.  Another 
smaller  church  has  the  side-tower.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  two  buildings,  both  of  which  have 
spires,  is  very  striking. 
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The  village-churches,  as  we  continue  our  route, 
are  mostly  of  a pleasing  character.  We  pass  one 
with  a western  bell-niche  of  considerable  width : 
this  is  a feature  that  should  always  be  noticed,  on 
account  of  the  proportion. 

Our  road  lies  through  a valley,  on  the  right  of 
which  is  a fine  bold  slope,  in  some  parts  crowned 
with  churches  and  castles.  Moudon  has  a large 
Gothic  church  of  no  great  beauty.  After  this  we 
cross  a more  hilly  tract  of  ground,  and  the  lake 
of  Geneva  and  town  of  Lausanne  lie  before  us. 
The  cathedral  has  a fine  outline,  from  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  towers.  The  north-western  one 
has  been  noticed  on  account  of  its  peculiar  con- 
struction. The  central  spire  is  covered  either  with 
metal  or  some  brightly-glazed  kind  of  tile : this 
is  not  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland. 
There  is  a handsome  south  porch.  The  clerestory 
of  the  apse  is  polygonal,  but  the  aisle  is  round. 
This  edifice  is  situated  on  one  end  of  a terrace,  the 
other  being  occupied  by  the  castle ; the  views  of 
these  two  objects,  from  almost  any  part,  are  strik- 
ing. Another  church  stands  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town ; this  has  a fine  square  tower  with  lancet- 
arches,  pierced  parapet,  pinnacles,  and  a wooden 
spire.  The  tower  is  placed  near  the  apse,  which  is 
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remarkable  from  ending  in  an  angle,  instead  of  a face. 
The  west  front  has  some  windows  of  singular  com- 
position, partaking  of  the  Early  Complete  Gothic. 
We  have  already  paid  attention  to  the  little  church 
of  St.  Sulpice  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  square 
tower  has  a low  tiled  pyramid,  which  appeared  to 
be  of  good  proportion,  and  an  excellent  finish  to 
the  building. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  view  of 
the  cathedral  at  Geneva  that  gives  more  than  its 
towers  ; these  flank  the  apse,  are  very  massive,  and 
unequal.  The  manner  in  which  the  Later  Gothic 
of  one  tower  is  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Tran- 
sition details  of  the  other  is  worthy  of  remark,  and 
is  one  of  many  proofs  how  completely  a later  style 
commands  the  preceding. 

No  tourist  who  has  the  leisure  will  grudge  a 
visit  to  the  romantic  village  of  Bellegarde  (on  the 
French  frontier),  and  the  Perte  du  Rhone.  If  he 
continues  on  the  same  road  as  far  as  Nantua,  he 
will  be  accompanied  the  whole  way  by  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  the  Jura ; consequently  an  excur- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  very  curious 
old  church  of  that  town  will  neither  be  tedious  nor 
unprofitable.  This  structure  is  in  an  Early  Transi- 
tion style,  having  both  round  and  pointed  arches. 
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The  western  door  is  Romanesque.  The  central 
octagon,  as  we  have  observed,  has  Byzantine  pen- 
dentives,  which  here  take  the  form  of  triangular 
slopes,  instead  of  arches,  supporting  the  diagonal 
sides.  A small  wooden  belfry  stands  at  the  west 
end. 

We  return  to  Lausanne,  and  continue  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  lake.  We  now  see  occa- 
sionally a stone  spire,  which  has  often  a gabled 
window  at  its  base  upon  each  of  its  faces,  instead 
of  only  its  cardinal  ones,— an  arrangement  of  great 
elegance,  which  might  be  adopted  to  advantage. 
I have  already  given  an  instance.  Vevay  has  a 
lofty  square  tower  with  pinnacles.  We  must  not 
omit  the  castle  of  Chillon  ; the  columns  and  arches 
in  the  dungeon,  though  simple,  are  of  exquisite 
proportion.  At  Bex  is  the  stone  spire  with  gables  ; 
the  body  of  the  church  is  modern.  The  steeples 
of  St.  Maurice  and  Martigny  are  Romanesque. 
St.  Pierre,  also  upon  the  Rhone,  has  a Roman- 
esque octagon  between  the  nave  and  apse,  which 
latter  is  semicircular ; the  plan  is  parallel  triapsal, 
without  transepts.  A cut  of  this  church  has  been 
given  in  a preceding  chapter. 

The  route  to  Sion,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  doubtless  presents  us  with  objects  of  great 
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interest,  one  of  which  is  the  magnificent  fall  of  the 
Sallenche.  But  the  artist  who  would  enrich  his 
book  with  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  remark- 
able scenery  of  the  Alps,  will  quit  the  valley  at 
Bex,  and  take  the  pass  of  the  Diablerets ; the  walk, 
though  long  and  fatiguing,  will  amply  repay  him. 
The  scene  which  is  presented  to  him  when,  having 
gained  the  summit  of  the  pass,  he  looks  down  into 
a valley  covered  with  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  fallen 
peaks  of  the  mountain,  will  long  remain  in  his 
memory.  A small  lake  of  a deep  green  colour, 
overshadowed  by  a forest  of  fir  and  larch,  occupies 
its  centre  ; huge  fragments  of  rock  are  piled  in  con- 
fusion around  it ; trunks  of  trees  rooted  up,  broken, 
or  withered,  increase  the  appearance  of  desolation ; 
while  the  grey  peaks  of  the  Diablerets,  streaked 
with  snow  wherever  it  can  obtain  a resting-place, 
and  still  threatening  ruin,  overhang  the  whole. 
Beyond  this  the  path  winds  along  the  edge  of  a 
fearful  precipice  through  the  deep  and  narrow  glen 
of  the  Liserne,  from  which  we  emerge  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  a few  miles  from  Sion. 

The  capital  of  the  Valais  is  well  known  from 
its  two  remarkable  rocks,  of  which  one  is  crowned 
with  a convent,  the  other  with  a castle.  The  former 
has  a handsome,  though  not  highly  onamented. 
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church,  of  good  Transition,  with  a tower  eastward 
of  the  north  aisle ; near  it  stands  a Romanesque 
chapel  with  a square  turret  engaged  in  the  side. 
The  cathedral  also  appears  to  be  partly  Roman- 
esque ; it  has  transepts,  and  a massive  square 
western  tower. 

I am  sorry  I cannot  accompany  my  fellow- 
traveller  over  the  Simplon,  or  through  any  of  the 
Alpine  passes  into  Italy ; but  I will  meet  him  again 
at  Milan. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CONTINENTAL  SPECIMENS. 

We  often  say,  that  an  object  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated ; this  applies  in  its  fullest  extent  to  the 
cathedral  of  Milan.  Not  that  language  is  inade- 
quate to  its  description ; but  the  more  accurately 
it  is  described,  the  less  favourable  will  be  the  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  either  architect  or  artist; 
whereas,  if  he  visit  the  building  itself,  he  cannot 
but  be  lost  in  admiration.  Whatever  minor  faults 
may  be  detected,  in  its  principle  it  is  essentially 
correct  and  most  truly  Gothic.  The  mechanical 
structure  is  really  wonderful,  and  yet  nothing 
strikes  us  as  either  unintelligible  or  insecure.  Its 
general  proportions,  too,  are  excellent.  In  many 
points  of  view  you  are  reminded  (and  this  without 
any  sense  of  inconsistency)  of  both  the  Classic  and 
Gothic  styles;  the  massive  simplicity  of  the  one, 
and  the  airy  lightness  and  fanciful  outline  of  the 
other,  seem  to  be  combined. 

A church  near  the  Duomo  has  a lofty  octa- 
gonal steeple  with  round  arches,  and  tall  detached 
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shafts.  This  is  given  in  the  65th  plate  of  Mr. 
Hope’s  work.  The  curious  church  of  S.  Eu- 
storgio  is  also  figured  in  the  96th  plate  of  the 
same.  We  have  already  noticed  S.  Ambrogio : 
S.  Simpliciano,  S.  Satyro,  S.  Celso,  S.  Marco, 
S.  Sepolcro,  and  others,  have  old  work,  of  either 
Romanesque  or  Transition.  S.  M.  delle  Grazie 
is  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  polygonal  dome 
in  cinque  cento,  the  work  of  Bramante.  It  com- 
prises the  breadth  of  both  nave  and  aisles.  The 
nave  is  a specimen  of  the  Italian  Gothic.  In  a 
room  attached  to  the  church  is  the  celebrated 
fresco  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  injuries  it  has  received,  is  of  wonderful  effect. 
The  best  engravings  scarcely  convey  an  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  original.  I may  remark,  that  the 
shape  of  the  painting  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  usual  engravings,  having  far  more  height  in 
proportion  to  its  length. 

Before  the  front  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  a colonnade 
of  antique  columns,  of  excellent  proportion.  S. 
Alessandro,  and  many  other  specimens  of  the 
Revival,  ought  also  to  be  visited. 

We  have  described  the  Certosa,  which  lies  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Milan  to  Pavia, 
about  four  miles  from  the  latter.  Its  outline  is 
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good ; but  it  is  not  seen  from  any  great  distance — 
it  stands  in  a dead  level,  which  abounds  in  trees. 

The  entrance  into  Pavia  is  striking.  On  one 
hand  is  the  old  castle  of  the  Visconti, — a fine 
specimen  of  Italian  Gothic,  with  two  handsome 
square  towers ; on  the  other,  the  desecrated  church 
of  S.  Pietro.  The  principal  churches  have  been 
already  noticed.  S.  Michele,  S.  Teodoro,  S.  Pie- 
tro, are  Romanesque,  with  central  domes.  The 
two  former  have  lofty  belfries  of  subsequent  date ; 
the  latter  none.  S.  Pantaleone,  and  another  large 
church,  are  Gothic,  with  no  central  lantern,  but 
towers  at  the  side.  The  cathedral  is  Revived 
Italian ; large,  unfinished,  and  without  much  ele- 
gance. In  it  seems  to  be  attempted  (and  very 
.unsuccessfully)  the  Gothic  or  Norman  clustered 
pier.  It  has  the  base  and  drum  of  an  octagonal 
dome  of  great  size.  The  lofty  brick  towers  be- 
longing to  many  of  the  houses,  and  other  speci- 
mens of  domestic  architecture  in  the  town,  also 
demand  our  attention.  Outside  the  walls,  to  the 
west,  are  S.  Salvadore  and  S.  Lanfranco.  We 
cross  the  river  (Tecino)  by  a covered  bridge  of 
some  antiquity : its  roof  is  supported  by  stone 
posts.  In  the  suburb,  beyond  the  bridge,  is  a Ro- 
manesque church,  with  an  octagon  and  late  belfry ; 
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but  the  whole  much  modernised.  We  proceed 
through  the  vast  plain  of  Lombardy,  having  on  our 
right  hand  the  white  ridges  of  the  Alps,  among 
which  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  are  conspi- 
cuous ; and  on  our  left,  the  less  elevated  ranges 
of  the  Apennines.  Crossing  the  Po,  we  arrive  at 
Casteggio,  which  occupies  the  side  of  a steep  hill, 
its  summit  being  crowned  by  a church  with  a lofty 
Gothic  steeple.  The  next  town  of  consequence 
is  Voghera,  which  has  a large  unfinished  Italian 
church  of  brick,  with  an  octagonal  dome.  The 
largest  church  at  Tortonais  a building  of  no  great 
beauty,  — Italian,  with  a west  front  flanked  by 
towers,  and  a side-tower  near  the  east  end.  The 
Romanesque  church  has  been  noticed.  The  ruins 
of  an  Italian  church  stand  on  a hill  (once  fortified) 
close  to  the  town.  Near  the  Genoa  road,  on  the 
left,  is  a cross  church  with  a slender  square  central 
tower;  it  seems  Romanesque,  but  I only  saw  it 
from  a distance,  Novi,  and  other  villages,  have 
picturesque  Italian  churches.  The  valley  now 
contracts,  and  we  enter  on  a pass  of  the  Apennines. 
The  artist  who  would  devote  a few  days  to  the 
scenery  of  this  romantic  tract  (which  he  might  do 
to  great  advantage)  will  find  very  fair  accommo- 
dations at  the  small  village  of  Ronco.  The  road 
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from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  to  the  valley  which 
terminates  at  Genoa,  will  be  noticed  as  a fine 
specimen  of  the  engineer’s  skill. 

The  best  views  of  the  city  of  Genoa  are  from 
the  light-house  and  its  neighbourhood ; and  a more 
imposing  view  of  a city  cannot  be  imagined.  The 
houses  terraced  up  to  the  very  crown  of  the  hill — 
the  numberless  spires,  domes,  and  belfries — the 
beautiful  church  of  S.  M.  Carignana  occupying 
the  summit  — and  the  fine  basin  below  with  its 
multitude  of  shipping, — produce  an  impression 
which,  I fear,  will  scarcely  be  retained  in  its  full 
force  after  we  have  entered  the  town.  The  streets, 
or  rather  rows  (for  there  are  few  which  admit  a 
carriage),  are  very  narrow ; and  even  the  cele- 
brated street  of  palaces  has  not  sufficient  width  to 
allow  a favourable  view  of  these  noble  buildings. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  much  interest  and  picturesque 
beauty.  The  churches  of  Revived  Italian  are  of 
great  magnificence,  and  generally  good  proportion ; 
and  there  are  a considerable  number  of  Roman- 
esque buildings  of  small  size.  The  inscription, 
“ una  de  septem  ecclesiis”  seemed  to  meet  my 
eye  oftener  than  seven  times,  though  I will  not 
exactly  vouch  for  its  more  frequent  occurrence. 

We  now  commence  the  route  of  the  Cornice, 
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in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  delightful  that 
can  be  named.  It  combines  at  once  Italian  sce- 
nery, Alpine  scenery,  and  the  Mediterranean,  the 
coast  of  which  presents  a succession  of  bays  and 
inlets  of  surpassing  beauty.  Every  turn  in  our  road 
brings  us  in  view  of  one  of  these,  with  its  little  vil- 
lage stretching  along  the  margin.  Their  churches 
are  mostly  Italian ; some  have  domes,  and  all  bel- 
fries. Many  of  the  latter  are  of  Romanesque  cha- 
racter, whatever  may  be  their  date ; that  of  Alassio 
has  been  already  given  as  an  instance.  Albenga 
seems  to  have  some  fine  old  towers ; but  I was  not 
enabled  to  stop  and  examine  the  town.  Porto 
Maurizio  has  a handsome  modern  church,  with  a 
central  dome  and  western  steeples ; it  is  admirably 
situated  on  a high  and  somewhat  abrupt  promon- 
tory. The  town  of  S.  Remo  forms  a perfect 
picture ; it  rises  to  the  top  of  a bold  hill,  which  is 
crowned  by  the  principal  church,  with  a dome  and 
steeples.  Bordighera  is  surrounded  by  palm-trees ; 
the  tops  of  these,  however,  are  generally  tied  up 
for  the  sake  of  whitening  their  branches : this,  as 
may  be  supposed,  takes  from  their  graceful  appear- 
ance. At  Ventimiglia  we  obtain  a fine  view  of  some 
of  the  Alpine  summits  over  a valley  to  the  right. 
The  domestic  buildings  of  this  town  are  of  the 
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most  picturesque  character,  and  might  be  well  stu- 
died by  an  architect  wishing  to  adopt  the  simplest 
Revived  Italian,  or  to  attempt  a pure  Romanesque. 
The  churches  have  been  noticed.  A village  be- 
tween this  and  Mentone  is  beautifully  situated  on 
a bank  covered  with  olive-trees.  A picturesque  old 
ruin  standing  near  the  church  forms  a pleasing 
contrast.  Orange  and  lemon-gardens  now  begin  to 
abound. 

A little  beyond  this,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Mentone,  we  cross  the  Pont  S.  Louis,  a bridge  of 
a single  arch  thrown  over  a fearful  chasm  of  the 
rock.  A small  aqueduct  running  near  the  bed  of 
the  torrent,  far  beneath  the  arch  of  the  bridge, 
adds  to  the  singularity  of  the  scene. 

In  a small  lemon-garden,  surrounded  by  olives, 
scarce  a mile  from  Mentone,  stands  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  chapels  I have  seen.  Its  plan  and 
outline  are  more  varied  than  usual.  The  principal 
part  is  a square  area  covered  with  a low  dome ; 
this  is  preceded  by  a western  porch  with  round 
arches,  and  has  also  a southern  transept,  which 
is  crowned  with  a smaller  dome.  It  belongs  to 
the  Revival ; but  there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent 
with  a pure  Romanesque. 

Mentone  cathedral  is  of  Revived  Italian,  with 
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a lofty  belfry  at  the  side  of  the  front.  The  columns 
of  the  nave  (unless  I mistake)  support  the  pier- 
arches  without  the  intervention  of  an  entablature. 
The  great  height  of  the  houses  facing  the  sea  is 
very  striking.  We  now  pass  through  a tract  covered 
with  olive-trees,  which  appear  for  the  most  part  to 
be  of  great  age.  The  foliage  is  perhaps  somewhat 
monotonous  in  colour,  and  does  not  give  the  effect 
of  great  depth ; but  the  outline,  when  the  tree  is 
left  to  nature,  is  exceedingly  graceful,  and  the 
trunks  and  branches  assume  the  most  fantastic 
shapes.  In  general  character  it  is  not  very  unlike 
the  willow. 

We  now  obtain  a view  of  the  promontory  and 
town  of  Monaco,  stretching  out  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  will  not  be  amiss  to  diverge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  it.  The  rock  on  which  it  stands  rises 
abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  its  precipitous  faces  are 
almost  entirely  covered  with  the  cactus.  The  stone- 
pine  and  caruba,  with  their  deeper  green,  and  the 
dark  towering  cypress,  vary  the  monotonous  grey  of 
the  olive  in  the  scene  before  us ; and  here  and  there 
a little  chapel  peeps  through  the  foliage.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  Romanesque  church ; it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  obtain  a view  of  the  exterior. 
But  the  castle,  palace,  or  citadel,  or  by  whatever 
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name  the  fortress  of  this  diminutive  territory  may 
be  dignified,  has  a pleasing  and  venerable  aspect. 
Surmounting  a steep  and  fatiguing  ascent,  we  reach 
Turbia,  nearly  the  highest  point  of  the  Cornice 
(which  we  here  regain),  where  we  meet  with  a 
remarkable  relic,  supposed  to  be  a trophy  erected 
by  Augustus.  It  has  been  an  enormous  round 
tower,  perfectly  solid,  resting  on  a larger  base,  and 
apparently  with  wings.  Enough  has  been  pulled 
down  to  build  the  whole  village,  yet  it  is  still  a 
gigantic  structure.  A turn  in  the  road,  at  no  great 
distance,  presents  us  with  a magnificent  view  of  the 
indentations  of  the  coast.  Far  beneath  our  feet, 
though  itself  perched  on  a lofty  and  precipitous 
rock,  is  the  village  of  Eza,  with  its  ruined  castle ; 
beyond  is  a bay,  bounded  by  an  irregular  pro- 
montory, on  one  of  whose  extreme  points  is  the 
fort  and  chapel  of  St.  Hospice,  the  other  being 
occupied  by  a light-house.  Over  this  neck  of  land 
we  see  the  retired  harbour,  and  part  of  the  town, 
of  Villa  Franca ; and  again,  beyond  this,  is  the  bay 
in  which  Nice  is  situated ; while  at  a distance  the 
eye  rests  upon  Antibes  and  St.  Marguerite,  on  the 
French  coast.  The  abrupt  and  rocky  foreground 
is  fully  in  character  with  the  indented  line  of  the 
shore.  After  this  we  wind  round  the  landward  side 
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of  the  hill,  and  obtain  a very  different,  though 
equally  remarkable,  view  in  the  direction  of  Col  de 
Tende  and  the  Alps ; and  turning  again  towards 
the  sea,  we  come  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Nice,  ter- 
minating a wdde  and  rich  valley,  and  crowned  by 
the  steep  and  square-topped  rock  on  which  stood 
its  old  castle.  The  cathedral  of  S.  Reparata  has 
a dome  and  belfry.  Nothing  in  this  town  exhibits 
any  other  style  than  the  Revived  Italian.  Perhaps 
the  most  romantic  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
St.  Andre,  scarce  an  hour’s  walk  from  Nice,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Paglioni.  Its  chateau  and 
chapel  crown  a steep  rock,  intersected  by  water- 
falls, and  clothed  with  the  evergreen  oak  and 
other  foliage ; a little  beyond,  a stream  emerges 
from  a cave  or  grotto,  having  forced  its  way  for  a 
few  yards  under  the  ground.  But  the  resident  in 
Nice  will  find  abundance  of  occupation  in  search- 
ing out  the  beauties  of  scenery ; he  cannot,  if  he 
would,  take  an  uninteresting  walk. 

Crossing  the  French  frontier  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Var,  we  pass  through  Antibes  to  Cannes,  the 
principal  part  of  which,  with  the  church,  is  situated 
on  a steep  rock  commanding  the  island  and  castle 
of  St.  Marguerite.  The  church  is  plain,  but  of 
good  outline,  with  a square  tower  or  turret  at  the 
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side.  On  approaching  the  pass  of  the  Estrelle,  the 
scenery,  in  point  of  foliage,  is  much  diversified  by 
the  introduction  of  the  cork-tree ; and  I have  little 
doubt  this  would  prove  a most  interesting  tract  to 
the  botanist.  The  views  to  seaward  are  very  beau- 
tiful. At  the  entrance  of  Frejus,  in  the  valley 
beyond  this  pass,  are  large  remains  of  Roman 
aqueducts;  there  is  also  a circus  and  other  anti- 
quities in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  small, 
and  not  very  clean ; nor  can  the  cathedral  boast 
either  of  much  size  or  magnificence  : it  ought, 
however,  to  be  visited  by  the  tourist.  A kind  of 
Romanesque  or  Early  Transition  is  not  uncommon 
in  this  district.  On  our  route  to  Aix  in  Provence 
we  pass  several  churches  not  of  a very  imposing 
appearance,  but  still  worthy  of  notice,  as  the 
interior  arrangement  of  those  in  the  Gothic  style 
is  generally  very  good.  We  may  remark  Tourves, 
Brignolles,  St.  Maximin,  and  others. 

Aix  in  Provence  is  rather  a handsome  town. 
The  principal  street,  or  rather  place,  is  lined  with 
trees,  and  has  three  fountains,  one  of  which  is 
adorned  with  a statue  of  King  Rene.  The  south 
aisle  of  the  cathedral  is  Romanesque ; the  middle 
one  Gothic,  of  excellent  character ; and  the  north- 
ern one  Revived  Italian ; yet  there  is  no  want  of 
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harmony.  The  western  porch  is  a kind  of  Flam- 
boyant, much  resembling  in  general  appearance 
our  own  Perpendicular.  The  tower  stands  at  the 
side,  engaged  in  the  north  aisle,  very  near  the 
west  end.  It  is  surmounted  by  an  octagon,  whose 
windows  (plain  lancets)  are  open,  and  there  is  no 
roof;  consequently  it  forms  a light  and  elegant 
finish.  Its  date,  probably,  is  that  of  the  advanced 
Gothic.  The  doorway  into  the  Romanesque  aisle 
has  been  described.  There  are  also  cloisters  of 
that  style.  Another  church  in  the  town  has  a 
steeple  of  good  composition  and  elevation,  having 
the  long  lancet  as  a belfry-window,  and  a gable  on 
each  of  its  sides,  pierced  with  a triangular  opening 
filled  with  tracery.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
a fine  specimen  of  the  Gothic  prevalent  in  the 
south  of  France.  Another  church,  with  a low 
octagon  at  the  intersection,  and  a square  turret 
attached  to  the  apse,  seems  to  have  been  Roman- 
esque, but  is  Italianised.  There  are  a few  towers 
which  have  on  their  summits  structures  of  iron 
framework  enclosing  bells.  This  plan  is  not  un- 
common in  the  neighbourhood.  The  adjacent 
country  is  rocky,  and  rather  bare  of  trees.  I wish 
any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  complaining  against 
English  climate  may  be  exposed  for  an  hour  or 
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two  to  such  a mistral  as  prevailed  during  my  visit 
to  the  capital  of  Provence.  I need  not  inform  the 
reader  that  this  is  a cold,  dry,  piercing  wind,  most 
painful  to  the  face  and  eyes,  and  giving  a slight 
haze  to  the  atmosphere.  In  this  it  differs  from 
the  bise  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  gives  objects 
a clear  and  dark  appearance.  The  traveller  will 
not  omit  visiting  Marseilles.  The  views  both 
towards  the  sea  and  over  the  town  are  inde- 
scribably beautiful.  The  latter,  however,  wants 
steeples  and  domes ; the  churches  are  neither 
numerous  nor  handsome.  The  port  is  a scene  of 
great  variety  and  interest.  From  Aix  to  Salon  the 
country  is  hilly,  and  affords  some  pleasing  land- 
scapes. The  church  of  Salon  is  a handsome  Go- 
thic structure,  with  a small  but  well-shaped  steeple 
engaged  in  the  south  aisle.  Near  this  is  the  old 
Roman  bridge  of  Chamas.  I did  not  visit  it ; but 
if  we  can  depend  upon  engravings,  it  must  be  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  From  Salon  to  Arles 
the  road  runs  over  a level  plain  entirely  covered 
with  pebbles. 

At  Arles  we  rejoin,  almost  at  its  very  mouth, 
the  Rhone,  which  we  quitted  so  near  its  source  in 
the  Valais.  This  remarkable  town  contains  build- 
ings of  almost  every  date,  from  the  days  of  the 
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Romans  to  our  own.  Its  streets  are  so  winding 
and  intricate,,  that  the  visitor  in  walking  through 
them  is  sure  to  be  asked  by  the  inhabitants  what 
is  the  object  of  which  he  is  in  search.  The  Roman 
relics  are,  the  amphitheatre,  which,  though  less 
perfect,  is  more  picturesque  than  that  of  Nismes ; 
the  theatre,  of  which  two  exquisite  Corinthian 
columns,  with  part  of  their  entablature,  remain  ; 
the  obelisk,  now  in  front  of  the  cathedral;  and 
part  of  a colonnade  and  pediment  belonging  to  the 
forum.  The  museum  also  contains  many  inter- 
esting fragments.  We  have  noticed  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Trophimus,  and  the  ruined  church  of  St. 
Honorat,  as  specimens  of  Romanesque  or  Transi- 
tion, with  somewhat  of  a classical  character.  The 
cloisters  of  the  former  building  are  exceedingly 
curious.  There  are  also  one  or  two  pretty  Gothic 
steeples  in  the  town.  Mont  Major,  at  the  distance 
of  little  more  than  a mile  from  Arles,  is  one  of 
those  insulated  rocks  that  diversify  this  extraordi- 
nary plain.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a Revived  Italian 
building,  probably  monastic,  on  its  summit ; a 
church  with  cloisters,  of  the  Late  Romanesque  or 
Transition,  is  annexed ; and  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
is  the  very  singular  chapel  of  St.  Croix.  The 
artist  who  devotes  a few  days  to  Arles  and  its 
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neighbourhood  need  not  confine  himself  to  anti- 
quities ; the  graceful  costume  of  the  inhabitants 
will  give  much  character  to  his  groups. 

On  the  road  to  Avignon  we  pass  a plain  chapel, 
with  a round-headed  doorway,  apparently  of  the 
12th  century.  Here  we  diverge  to  visit  St.  Remy. 
The  village  is  neat,  and  delightfully  situated ; on 
the  one  hand,  it  commands  the  vast  plain  of  the 
Rhone  ; on  the  other,  it  is  itself  commanded  by  a 
range  of  abrupt  and  precipitous  rocks,  one  of  which 
is  remarkable  for  a perforation,  or  natural  window, 
through  which  the  light  is  seen.  In  the  direction 
of  this,  but  before  we  reach  it,  is  the  beautiful 
Roman  mausoleum  which  we  have  already  noticed  ; 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  remain- 
ing. This  exquisite  little  building  is  about  fifty 
feet  in  height.  The  sculpture  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  base  represents  a skirmish  of  cavalry, 
which  is  executed  with  amazing  spirit ; that  on  the 
western  side,  a similar  engagement  of  infantry; 
the  southern  one  gives  the  proceedings  after  the 
battle,  as  the  sacrifice  of  victims,  and  erection  of 
trophies ; while  the  fourth  contains  a figure  with 
wings,  probably  Victory,  bearing  in  her  arms  one 
of  the  chiefs  slain  in  fight.  These  two  last  faces 
are,  however,  less  distinct  in  their  details  than  the 
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others.  The  material  seems  to  be  the  same  stone 
which  is  now  quarried  on  the  spot, — a kind  of  grit- 
stone, of  the  whiteness  of  marble,  which  is  softened 
down  to  a delicate  grey,  with  stains  of  the  deepest 
orange.  The  colour  of  the  triumphal  arch  is  rather 
darker.  The  execution  of  its  details  is  of  the  very 
finest  description.  Near  this  is  a Romanesque 
church,  with  cloisters,  and  a fine  square  tower 
engaged  in  the  aisle.  In  the  village  is  a modern 
church,  with  a dome ; the  steeple  of  the  original 
church  still  remaining,  and  being  attached  near 
the  east  end.  The  interior  is  of  great  beauty. 

Taking  the  direct  road  to  Avignon,  we  leave 
to  the  left  Tarascon,  situated  on  the  Rhone,  and 
having  a fine  castle,  and  a handsome  Gothic 
church  with  a steeple.  The  opposite  bank  is  also 
crowned  by  the  castle  of  Beaucaire,  in  which  is  a 
Romanesque  chapel.  At  Graveson,  through  which 
our  road  lies,  is  a cross  church  of  considerable 
antiquity,  with  an  apse  and  heavy  square  central 
tower,  on  which  is  placed  a Gothic  octagon  and 
spire.  A pierced  wall  near  the  west  end  is  the 
belfry.  Crossing  the  Durance  by  a suspension- 
bridge,  we  enter  the  old  papal  city  of  Avignon, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a machicolated  wall  with 
towers,  of  not  a very  massive  construction.  The 
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palace  of  the  popes,  and  cathedral,  which  occupy 
the  highest  ground,  and  the  numerous  steeples 
that  rise  from  the  lower  part,  render  the  view  of 
the  town,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  be  ap- 
proached, most  impressive.  A splendid  panorama 
might  be  made  from  a spot  near  the  telegraph. 
The  objects  nearest  the  eye  are  the  cathedral 
itself,  with  its  elegant  Romanesque  octagon  and 
bold  western  tower,  and  the  gigantic  pile  of  the 
palace ; below,  is  the  principal  part  of  the  city  on 
one  hand,  on  the  other  appears  the  Rhone,  which 
here  divides  and  forms  an  island.  On  the  opposite 
side,  to  the  westward,  is  the  fine  castle  of  Ville- 
neuve,  and  the  town  of  that  name,  with  its  Gothic 
church.  Abrupt  rocks,  and  slopes  of  great  beauty, 
mark  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhone  in  both 
directions.  The  southern  boundary  of  our  view  is 
the  varied  range  behind  St.  Remy ; and  to  the 
north  is  Mont  Ventoux,  with  its  summit  of  snow. 

The  ruined  bridge,  a relic  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  a building  of  great  beauty,  from  the 
shape  and  span  of  its  arches,  which  are  not 
pointed : the  piers  or  spaces  between  them  are 
pierced  by  small  round-headed  openings.  A pic- 
turesque little  chapel  stands  on  the  bridge. 

We  rfftist  not  pursue  our  route  northwards. 
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along  the  Rhone,  without  making  an  excursion  to 
Pont  du  Gard  and  Nismes.  The  first  view  we 
obtain  of  the  former,  impressive  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
best,  on  account  of  a bridge  attached  to  the  lower 
range  of  arches.  This  addition  would  not  have 
been  injurious,  had  the  old  lines  been  preserved, 
as  they  might  easily  have  been ; but  the  modern 
architect  has  thought  proper  to  make  the  cen- 
tral point  of  his  parapet  the  highest,  so  as  to 
give  the  line  of  the  bridge  a slope  each  way, 
at  utter  variance  with  the  bold  horizontal  line 
which  marks  the  ancient  structure.  The  artist, 
therefore,  must  obtain  his  views  from  the  north 
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side,  where  the  defect  is  not  visible.  The  banks 
of  the  stream  are  steep,  rocky,  and  clothed  in 
many  parts  with  the  evergreen  oak. 

Nismes  abounds  with  ancient  relics  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Among  them  we  notice, — the 
amphitheatre,  whose  exterior  is  almost  perfect ; — 
the  Maison  Carree,  a Corinthian  temple  of  the  time 
of  Augustus  ; of  small  dimensions,  but  in  as  high  a 
state  of  preservation  as  any  modern  building ; the 
frieze  and  cornice  are  extremely  rich; — the  temple 
of  Diana,  in  ruins ; which  appears  to  have  had  a 
cylindrical  vault;  — and  (perhaps  the  oldest  and 
most  curious  of  all)  the  Tourmagne,  a ruined  tower 
on  the  highest  point  occupied  by  the  original  walls, 
overlooking  the  whole  of  the  town. 

“ Elle  a vu  bien  des  siecles,  cette  vieille  tour. 
D’abord  mausolee  somptueux  d’une  famille  grecque, 
pendant  l’etablissement  des  premieres  colonies  des 
Phoceens  de  Marseille;  plus  tard,  enclavee  dans 
les  murailles  elevees  par  les  Romains,  qui  en  firent, 
selon  toute  probability,  un  semaphore,  qui  corre- 
spondait  directement  au  midi  par  celui  qui  domine 
encore  le  village  de  Bellegarde,  et  au  nord  par  une 
serie  de  points  eleves  qui  joignent  Clermont,  capi- 
tale  des  Auvergnats.  Quelques  siecles  apres,  ce 
monument,  qui  avait  servi  de  lieu  de  defense  aux 
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Sarrazins,  etait  menace  par  la  fureur  de  Charles 
Martel,  irrite  contre  les  Nimois  de  leur  trop  facile 
defection.  Plus  tard  encore,  lorsque  Nismes  etait 
tout  herisse  de  bastions  et  ceint  de  fosses,  cet 
edifice  etait  devenu  une  puissante  forteresse,  pour 
la  reddition  de  laquelle  les  princes  faisaient  des 
traites.  Apres  avoir  ainsi  servi  toutes  les  exi- 
gences des  siecles  qui  se  sont  ecoules  depuis  sa 
fondation,  elle  devait  finir,  dans  notre  temps  a 
idees  positives,  par  servir  de  piedestal  a un  tele- 
graphe,  pour  transmettre  le  sort  de  l’etat  ou  les 
numeros  de  la  loterie,  depuis  le  moulin  a vent  de 
Puech-d’Autel  jusqu’a  la  petite  tour  mesquine  de 
Font  Froide.” 

I have  made  this  quotation  for  the  sake  of 
noticing  one  of  the  most  delightful  local  publica- 
tions I ever  met  with : “ Nunes  et  ses  Environs,  a 
vingt  lieues  a la  ronde.  Par  E.  B.  D.  Frossard, 
Pr.”  It  embraces  almost  every  topic  of  interest 
that  can  occur  to  the  traveller, — scenery,  antiqui- 
ties, statistics,  the  moral  condition  and  habits  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  natural  history  of  the 
district;  and  is  illustrated  by  very  delicate  and 
spirited  drawings  of  a variety  of  subjects.  I ob- 
tained the  book  at  Avignon. 

The  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Nismes  are  not 
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of  sufficient  interest  to  draw  our  attention  from 
the  classical  remains.  The  cathedral  has  a fine 
tower  on  the  side  of  the  west  front ; but  the  inte- 
rior, though  it  retains  the  handsome  Gothic  vault- 
ing of  this  district,  is  terribly  modernised. 

If  we  proceed  by  wTater  from  Avignon  to  Va- 
lence, we  pass  under  the  Pont  St.  Esprit,  a noble 
stone  bridge  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  the  same 
construction  as  the  ruined  one  at  Avignon,  but 
not,  like  that,  ornamented  with  any  chapel.  It  has 
small  open  round  arches  over  the  piers.  On  the 
western  bank,  a little  above  this,  is  the  village  of 
Bourg  St.  Andeol,  with  its  cross  church,  having  a 
central  steeple : it  appears  to  be  of  a good  Gothic. 
The  scenery  is  perhaps  more  striking,  as  viewed 
from  the  river,  than  from  higher  ground.  Steep 
and  rocky  hills,  having  their  summits  crowned 
either  by  an  old  castle,  a convent,  or  a village, 
constantly  meet  the  eye ; and  we  cannot  but  no- 
tice, that  this  valley  of  the  lower  Rhone  in  many 
respects  resembles  that  through  which  it  flowed 
before  its  entrance  into  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

But  there  are  some  reasons  for  preferring  the 
road  to  the  river.  We  must  not  miss  Orange, 
which  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  latter.  On 
approaching  this  town,  we  are  struck  with  an  im- 
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mense  range  of  wall  of  great  height,  and  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  length  : this  is  the  front  of  a 
Roman  theatre.  Its  outer  face  stands  towards 
the  town;  and  the  semicircular  ranges  of  seats 
are  partly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  against  which 
it  is  built.  The  inner  face  of  the  long  wall  de- 
serves study,  as  I conceive  there  are  few  relics 
which  more  clearly  shew  the  arrange  ment  of 
an  ancient  theatre.  The  other  object  of  notice 
is  a triumphal  arch,  with  three  gateways  or  pas- 
sages, of  which  the  central  one  is  the  highest 
and  largest.  Perhaps  it  is  not  in  the  very  best 
style  of  Roman  architecture;  but  from  its  good 
preservation,  and  the  sculpture  with  which  it  is 
ornamented,  partly  representing  naval  trophies,  it 
is  an  interesting  object.  It  stands  on  the  road 
leading  out  of  the  town  towards  Valence;  and  its 
decayed  parts  have  been  restored  with  considerable 
judgment.  A church  of  Transition  Gothic,  but 
much  modernised,  has  a lofty  square  tower  be- 
tween the  nave  and  the  apse ; the  latter,  which  is 
angular,  is  very  small,  as  are  the  transepts.  Near 
the  theatre  is  also  another  church  deserving  notice. 

The  village  of  Palud  has  a church  with  a hand- 
some Gothic  steeple  at  the  west  end : the  spire  is 
of  stone,  and  crocheted.  Some  of  the  body  seems 
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Romanesque ; but  in  the  south  of  France,  as  in 
Lombardy,  this  and  the  Revived  Italian  have  so 
similar  a character,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  The  church  of  Monte- 
limart  is  of  Late  Gothic;  its  interior  is  spacious 
and  handsome. 

The  cathedral  at  Valence  is  an  extraordinary 
building.  It  is  a cross  church  with  a very  low 
central  tower,  long  transepts,  and  a semicircular 
apse,  which,  as  well  as  the  nave,  has  its  aisle.  A 
small  belfry-tower  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
north  transept : a larger  one,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  was  destroyed  by  lightning  some  years  ago. 

The  interior  is  simple,  and,  on  this  account, 
exceedingly  fine.  The  piers  are  of  considerable 
height,  and  bear  round  arches ; above  these,  with- 
out triforium  or  clerestory,  springs  the  cylindrical 
roof,  with  semicircular  vaulting-arches  at  intervals. 
If  the  piers  were  reduced  to  classical  proportions, 
a better  model  for  a pure  Romanesque  church 
could  not  be  imagined.  There  is  another  church 
of  later  date,  and  some  domestic  buildings  of  Florid 
Gothic,  in  the  town. 

The  road  and  river  now  run  together  for  some 
distance.  We  cross  the  Isere  near  its  mouth,  pass 
through  the  small  town  of  Tournon,  and  notice 
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one  or  two  pretty  little  churches  on  each  bank, 
and  some  old  castles  in  commanding  positions. 
When  the  road  leaves  the  river,  we  shall  now  take 
the  latter  by  preference.  The  character  of  the 
scenery  does  not  change  much,  except  that  the 
hills  assume  a rounder  outline,  and  are  perhaps 
more  closely  covered  with  the  vine,  as  we  approach 
Vienne.  The  principal  Roman  antiquities  in  this 
town  are, — a monument  of  no  great  beauty,  being 
an  obelisk  supported  by  four  heavy  columns  with 
their  entablature,  under  which  latter  is  an  arch  in 
each  face  of  the  structure ; — a temple,  whose  co- 
lumns have  been  much  built  up  by  later  walls a 
building  called  the  Tour  d’Orange,  in  which  some 
peculiarities  will  be  remarked,  as,  for  instance,  a 
Corinthian  pilaster  much  shorter  than  any  classical 
proportions  would  allow ; — and  some  remains  on 
the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the  river,  where 
one  or  two  vaulted  rooms  (probably  mere  cellars) 
have  been  excavated. 

Some  of  the  churches  have  Romanesque  towers ; 
but  the  principal  one,  the  cathedral,  is  a very  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  Later  Complete  Gothic.  It 
is  not  so  high  as  the  cathedrals  in  the  northern 
part  of  France,  and  has  considerable  length,  though 
without  transepts  or  a central  tower.  The  two 
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western  towers  are  rather  massive  than  lofty,  and 
the  whole  front,  rich,  but  not  overloaded  with 
ornament,  is  a composition  of  admirable  design. 
The  museum  contains  some  small  but  exquisite 
specimens  of  ancient  statuary. 

The  general  architecture  of  the  city  of  Lyons 
is  not  such  as  to  enhance  the  beauty  which  it  de- 
rives from  its  situation.  It  stands  on  the  right  or 
western  bank  of  the  Rhone  (which  here  makes  a 
sharp  bend),  and  is  divided  by  the  Saone;  the 
cathedral  and  the  picturesque  church  of  Fourvieres 
occupying  the  western  bank  of  the  latter,  while  the 
greatest  part  of  the  town  is  placed  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  cathedral  stands  close  to  the  river ; and 
good  views  may  be  obtained  either  of  the  east  or 
west  end.  Neither  its  position  nor  elevation  give  its 
exterior  much  dignity,  though  its  outline  actually 
presents  nothing  to  offend  the  taste.  Its  interior 
is  very  magnificent.  The  church  of  Fourvieres, 
probably  old,  but  much  modernised,  stands  on  a 
hill  to  the  westward  of  the  cathedral ; and  its  site 
seems  to  be  the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  The 
church  of  Ainay  has  been  cited  as  an  example  of 
very  classical  Romanesque.  We  have  also  noticed 
St.  Nizier.  Another  church  has  a west  front  with 
a handsome  circular  window ; and  a fine  Gothic 
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church  in  mins  stands  on  the  right  or  western  bank 
of  the  Saone,  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  town. 

As  we  continue  our  route  to  the  northward,  we 
come  to  Villefranche,  which  has  a church  whose 
west  front  offers  us  a fair  specimen  of  the  Flam- 
boyant of  northern  France.  The  central  compart- 
ment is  of  great  richness,  and  has  a high-pitched 
gable ; a south-western  tower  is  rather  plainer  in 
its  workmanship,  and  there  is  no  northern  tower 
to  correspond  with  it.  One  of  less  elevation,  and 
of  an  earlier  date,  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts.  The  interior  of  the  nave  is  very  narrow 
for  its  height. 

The  village-churches  now  begin  to  adopt  the 
central  tower  as  their  principal  feature ; many  are 
Romanesque  in  style ; but  we  find  the  same  arrange- 
ment evidently  of  a very  late  date.  At  Macon  is 
a Gothic  church  with  a steeple  between  the  nave 
and  chancel.  Another,  in  ruins,  has  a west  front 
flanked  by  unequal  octagonal  turrets  of  consider- 
able height ; this  also  is  Gothic,  and  appears  to 
have  had  no  other  tower  or  steeple.  Near  Macon 
is  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Cluny:  I cannot  tell 
what  remains  it  may  boast  at  present;  from  a print 
I saw  at  Dijon,  giving  a view  of  it  as  it  appeared 
before  the  revolution,  it  seems  to  have  been  a mag- 
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nificent  edifice,  adorned  with  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  towers,  chiefly  Romanesque.  The  church 
of  St.  Albin  has  been  described  as  having  a central 
octagon  and  a smaller  western  belfry.  In  this  vil- 
lage and  the  adjoining  district  the  tourist  will  be 
amused  by  the  extraordinary  head-dress,  and  in- 
deed the  general  costume,  of  the  women.  Con- 
tinuing our  route,  we  soon  reach  the  summit  of 
a hill,  whence  we  look  down  upon  Tournus,  the 
highest  point  of  which  town  is  occupied  by  its  vast 
abbey-church,  with  two  steeples,  a central  and  a 
western  one,  of  no  great  difference  in  point  of 
height,  but  the  central  one  more  massive.  There 
is  enough  in  this  building  to  detain  the  architec- 
tural student  for  some  time.  If  we  are  justified  in 
pronouncing  that  southern  and  northern  France 
present  the  Romanesque  under  very  different  cha- 
racters, the  one  inclining  to  the  Gothic,  the  other 
to  the  Classical,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a kind  of 
frontier  might  be  marked,  on  and  near  which  are 
to  be  found  very  curious  and  interesting  combina- 
tions. This  church  at  Tournus  might  well  be  cited 
in  support  of  such  a theory.  For  instance,  the 
barrel-vault,  with  or  without  a sharp  ridge,  prevails 
in  the  southern  Romanesque ; the  cellular  vaulting 
is  more  used  in  the  northern.  Now,  if  the  extra- 
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ordinary  roof  of  Tournus  abbey,  consisting,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  a series  of  transverse  barrel -vaults, 
be  not  a mere  freak  of  the  architect,  we  might 
almost  look  upon  it  as  a transition  between  the 
two  methods  of  roofing.  I should  like  much  to 
be  informed  if  any  other  building  in  that  part 
of  France  exhibits  a similar  arrangement.  The 
details  of  the  central  tower  should  be  noticed,  and 
figured  with  much  accuracy.  The  west  end  is 
unfortunately  modernised ; but  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  conventual  buildings  were  immedi- 
ately attached  both  to  that  and  the  northern  side 
of  the  nave  : the  western  tower,  where  it  rises 
above  the  roof,  is  of  some  richness,  and  may  be 
pronounced  pure  Norman.  The  annexed  sketch 
represents  the  eastern  apse,  with  its  aisle  and  radi- 
ating chapels.  Both  the  spires  are  plain  square 
pyramids  of  wood-work. 

A little  desecrated  church  near  the  abbey  has 
been  represented  in  a previous  chapter ; and  there 
is  also  in  the  town  another  which  has  transepts,  and 
a handsome  square  tower  at  the  intersection.  This 
church  is  of  Norman  character,  verging  to  the  Tran- 
sition. A few  details  from  a church  near  Tournus 
have  already  been  given ; the  edifice  stands  on  a bold 
eminence  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  below  the 
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town.  It  is  a mere  village-church,  but  of  pictur- 
esque outline,  and  exhibiting  some  ancient  work. 
Its  plan  is  triapsal,  with  a tower  between  the 
southern  apse  and  the  corresponding  aisle  of  the 
nave. 

Chalons  (on  the  Saone)  has  a handsome  cathe- 
dral with  two  towers.  These  are  of  modern  Gothic, 
and  not  of  the  best  description  ; they  flank  the 
west  front.  The  interior  is  rich,  and  has  much  the 
appearance  of  our  Flowing  Decorated ; not,  how- 
ever, without  features  that  are  decidedly  Flamboy- 
ant. It  contains  some  curious  tapestry.  We  next 
arrive  at  Chagny,  a town  of  no  great  promise  as 
regards  cleanliness  or  comfort,  but  with  a church 
that  is  both  picturesque  and  remarkable.  We 
have  already  observed  its  peculiar  Transition  style. 
Between  this  and  Beaune  we  pass,  on  the  right 
hand,  a very  pretty  little  Romanesque  cross  church, 
and  on  the  left  a Gothic  one,  with  a tall  and  well- 
proportioned  central  spire.  The  church  at  Beaune 
is  a large  and  imposing  structure,  and  ought,  both 
on  account  of  its  plan  and  details,  to  be  most  atten- 
tively studied.  It  is  almost  impossible,  however, 
to  obtain  a satisfactory  view  of  its  exterior.  In  this 
town  is  a fine  Gothic  hall  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
with  a lofty  wooden  spire  ; and  a Transition  church 
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in  the  outskirts  has  for  a spire  a square  pyramid  of 
masonry,  not  a very  common  feature. 

We  now  no  sooner  lose  sight  of  one  interesting 
and  picturesque  village-church  than  we  meet  with 
another,  and  the  valley  is  perfectly  studded  with 
them  as  we  approach  the  noble  city  of  Dijon.  This 
tract  of  country  must  be  lovely  in  the  summer, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  vintage ; even  in  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  long  before  the  vineyards  (which 
clothe  nearly  the  whole  surface)  had  put  on  their 
verdure,  I could  appreciate  its  beauty. 

On  our  first  view  of  the  capital  of  Burgundy, 

we  are  struck  with  two  distinct  and  very  fine 

* 

groups  of  churches.  The  western  one  comprises,- 
the  cathedral,  with  the  octagonal  towers  of  its 
front,  and  its  thin  and  lofty  wooden  spire  upon  the 
roof; — a church  with  a steeple  of  masonry  over  its 
transepts,  (the  chancel-end,  if  it  ever  existed,  hav- 
ing been  completely  destroyed)  ; — and  a church 
already  noticed  as  having  two  fine  square  towers 
in  the  angles  between  the  chancel  and  transepts ; 
the  last  two  edifices  are  desecrated.  The  eastern 
group  consists  of  Notre  Dame,  a magnificent  spe- 
cimen of  Transition,  with  a large  square  central 
tower ; — St.  Michel,  of  a late  and  indeed  declining 
Gothic,  (the  western  front  being  of  cinque  cento,) 
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with  three  towers  of  nearly  the  same  height ; — and 
the  Halle  au  Ble,  a desecrated  church  of  revived 
Italian  and  debased  Gothic,  with  a low  central 
octagon.  To  this  group  may  be  added  the  remains 
of  the  ducal  palace,  which  are  extensive,  and  ex- 
hibit a lofty  square  tower,  and  a lower  and  more 
massive  one,  both  admirable  examples  of  the  Bur- 
gundian style.  In  the  museum  (which  contains  a 
few  good  pictures)  is  preserved  some  most  elabo- 
rate shrine-work  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. We  meet  with  some  curious  relics  in  the 
town : the  wells,  for  instance,  and  a very  elegant 
stone  seat  or  sofa  in  a street  near  St.  Michel’s 
church.  The  artist  may  pass  several  days  here 
pleasantly  as  well  as  profitably,  as  it  is  a clean, 
cheerful,  and  handsome  town ; and  the  park  or 
pleasure-grounds,  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile, 
will  always  offer  a delightful  walk. 

The  villages  of  Longvic,  Talant,  Fontaine,  and 
Daix,  are  all  within  a short  distance : the  church 
of  the  former  has  Romanesque  features. 

An  excursion  to  the  romantic  Val  de  Suzon 
will  repay  the  tourist  who  can  afford  a day  to  it ; 
and  a little  beyond  this  is  St.  Seyne,  which  has 
rather  a handsome  church,  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
but  without  a central  tower.  The  west  front  was 
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evidently  intended  to  be  flanked  by  a pair  of 
towers,  only  one  of  which  is  built.  This  part 
seems  late,  almost  verging  to  debasement;  the 
rest  is  of  a pure  Gothic. 

Our  route  from  Dijon  to  Paris  leads  us  through 
the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  in  which  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Plombieres,  exhibiting  a cross  church  of 
much  the  same  outline  and  character  with  that 
of  Fontaine.  Farther  on,  is  the  plain  but  elegant 
cross  church  of  Fleury ; and  we  also  notice  several 
others  before  we  reach  Vitteaux,  the  singular  plan 
of  whose  church,  with  its  western  tower,  and  three 
pairs  of  transepts,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  our  atten- 
tion. Beyond  this,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  but 
well  worth  the  divergence,  is  St.  Thibault,  rendered 
conspicuous  by  its  towering  chancel.  Before  us  is 
a fine  cross  church  with  a western  tower,  apparently 
of  good  workmanship,  crowning  a lofty  hill.  The 
central  tower,  however,  still  continues  a general 
feature.  The  church  at  Rouvray  has  one,  on 
which  is  erected  a later  addition,  of  no  great 
beauty. 

The  situation  of  Avallon  is  singularly  romantic, 
being  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  Freyburg  in 
Switzerland.  The  town  is  almost  surrounded  by 
a deep  ravine,  on  the  edge  of  which  are  laid  out 
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some  delightful  walks.  At  the  entrance  we  ob- 
serve the  remains  of  a cross  church  of  pleasing 


proportions,  though  great  simplicity.  The  pointed 
roof,  without  parapet,  which  covers  the  tower,  and 
which  is  a common  finish  to  village-churches  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  appears  to  me 
very  far  from  ungraceful,  and  certainly  is  in  cha- 
racter with  the  other  roofs  of  the  church.  I cannot 
conceive  why  modern  architects  are  so  anxious  to 
destroy  it  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity. 

The  principal  church  at  Avallon  is  chiefly  Ro- 
manesque, but  has  features  differing  from  the 
Norman.  The  western  door  has  some  remarkable 
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shafts.  This  church  has  a small  central  tower, 
and  a north-western  one  of  larger  dimensions  in 
every  respect. 

We  must  again  turn  aside  from  our  direct  route 
to  visit  the  magnificent  abbey-church  of  Vezelay, 
which  is  not  more  than  eight  miles  distant  from 
Avallon.  Our  pleasantest  path  is  along  the  banks 
of  a stream,  through  a glen  very  similar  to  many 
in  Derbyshire,  and  equally  beautiful ; which  leads 
to  the  village  of  Pont  Auber,  where  we  notice  its 
handsome  Transition  church,  with  a western  tower 
of  good  elevation  and  detail.  On  looking  to  a hill 
on  our  left,  we  see  that  our  little  cross  churches 
have  not  quite  deserted  us ; but  we  press  on,  now 
keeping  the  carriage-road,  and  after  a steep  ascent 
reach  the  top  of  a range  whence  a fine  and  rich 
valley  opens  to  our  view.  The  principal  object 
in  the  landscape  is  a bold  and  abrupt  eminence, 
crowned  with  the  abbey  of  Vezelay,  which  at  this 
distance,  we  see,  has  transepts  and  two  towers,  the 
position  of  which  is  not  quite  evident.  But  we  are 
not  destined  to  reach  it  without  a willing  delay. 
As  we  approach  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  we 
observe  at  its  base,  a few  hundred  yards  from  our 
path,  a steeple  so  rich  and  exquisite,  that  we  are 
absolutely  necessitated  to  diverge  for  its  inspection. 
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This  belongs  to  the  church  of  St.  Pere.*  On  ap- 
proaching nearer,  we  perceive  its  value  as  an  almost 
unique  specimen  of  Transition,  or  very  Early  Com- 
plete Gothic.  The  detached  shafts  and  canopies 
at  its  angles,  and  its  several  stages  of  open  win- 
dows, give  it  an  air  of  lightness  and  elegance  I 
have  never  seen  surpassed  in  later  buildings.  It  is 
probable  a stone  spire  was  intended — the  present 
one  is  of  wood.  This  beautiful  fabric  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  west  front,  which  has  a lofty 
gable  of  a pure  Flamboyant  character.  A large 
and  handsome  porch,  that  might  be  classed  with 
our  best  Decorated,  occupies  the  whole  extent  of 
the  western  front.  The  body  of  the  church  is  of 
the  Early  Complete  Gothic. 

We  now  resume  the  pursuit  of  our  original 
object.  On  winding  round  the  side  of  the  hill,  the 
church  of  Vezelay  gradually  develops  to  us  the 
enormous  length  of  its  nave,  and  we  now  perceive 
the  situation  of  its  towers : one  is  engaged  in  the 
southern  aisle,  in  the  western  angle  of  the  transept, 
the  other  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  west 
front.  They  appear  to  the  spectator  as  if  they 
belonged  to  distant  churches.  Both  have  been 
furnished  with  spires,  which  are  reduced  to  short 

* See  Frontispiece  of  Vol.  I. 
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octagons;  the  two  steeples  are  at  present  nearly 
of  the  same  height.  The  town  is  old  and  irregu- 
lar ; and  at  the  end  of  a steep  and  roughly  paved 
street,  we  come  upon  the  western  front  of  the 
church.  A tree,  which  I have  omitted,  would  have 
prevented  me  from  sketching  it,  had  the  leaves 
been  out ; fortunately  it  was  early  in  the  spring — 
I could  not  easily  have  found  another  point  of 
view.  A corresponding  tower  was,  I understand, 
destroyed  during  the  revolution,  and  the  front 
otherwise  much  injured.  The  upper  stage  of  the 
central  part  is  rather  a curious  arrangement  of 
Late  Gothic ; it  must  have  been  very  handsome. 
The  view  of  the  interior,  from  its  amazing  length, 
its  gloom,  the  simplicity  of  design  that  pervades 
its  Norman  features,  and  the  elegance  of  its  upper 
end,  which  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  Early 
Complete  Gothic,  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled.  The 
transom  of  the  door  between  the  atrium  or  west- 
ern porch  and  the  nave  is  very  rich  in  sculpture, 
and  is  supported  by  an  ornamental  shaft.  I never 
saw  any  engravings  of  this  church ; but  there  was 
a correct  drawing  of  the  front  in  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  Modern  Artists  (1840). 

As  we  proceed  northwards  from  Avallon,  we 
begin  to  lose  sight  of  the  village  cross  church  ; but 
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at  Lucy  le  Bois  is  one  of  a curious,  and,  I should 
say,  an  available  plan.  I have  already  given  a 
rough  and  hasty  sketch  of  it,  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  shew  its  arrangement.  The  tower  stands 
westward  of  the  transept,  instead  of  directly  over 
the  intersection ; its  eastern  wall  being  supported 
by  the  western  arch  of  the  cross,  while  the  addition 
of  small  aisles  to  the  tower  gives  sufficient  abut- 
ment for  its  other  bearing  arch.  The  chancel, 
which  is  apsidal,  is  very  short.  I did  not  see  the 
interior ; but  it  is  clear  a church  of  this  form  might 
be  built  with  very  little  sacrifice  of  room  or  con- 
venience, and  its  outline  is  remarkably  pleasing 
and  picturesque. 

Passing  over  a bare  and  uninteresting  tract,  we 
reach  Vermanton ; whose  church,  a structure  of  no 
great  beauty,  exhibits  both  Norman,  Transition, 
and  Complete  Gothic  features,  with  many  modern 
insertions.  Two  towers  occupy  the  west  end, — 
Romanesque,  but  much  modernised.  I did  not 
stop  to  examine  the  church  of  St.  Bris,  a pictu- 
resque edifice,  which  seemed  to  be  of  Late  Gothic. 

Auxerre.  — The  cathedral  ranges  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  Complete  Gothic ; and  though 
in  some  points  of  view  its  outline  is  not  altogether 
pleasing,  it  is  undoubtedly  a fine  structure.  The 
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beauty  of  its  transepts  and  of  its  interior  cannot 
be  questioned. 

In  a more  elevated  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  Yonne,  stands  the  abbey 
of  St.  Germain,  whose  church,  though  much  muti- 
lated, is  handsome,  and  of  a pure,  though  perhaps 
advanced  style.  The  view  of  these  buildings,  and 
the  range  of  houses  that  face  the  river,  as  taken 
from  the  bridge,  is  very  striking. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  consider  the  Italian- 
ising, or  rather  wholly  Italianised  Gothic  of  north- 
ern France,  will  have  a good  opportunity  of  doing 
so  in  this  town,  as  it  contains  a large  and  hand- 
some church  of  the  style.  All  its  arches  are 
round;  but  the  detail,  especially  of  the  tower,  is 
so  arranged  as  to  give  the  effect  of  Florid  Gothic. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  proportions  of  these 
churches  are  often  admirable ; the  elevation  of  the 
towers,  which  have  generally  large  and  lofty  bel- 
fry-windows, with  bold  weatherings  of  stone,  is 
extremely  striking  at  a little  distance.  The  west 
front,  being  the  most  Italian,  is  usually  the  most 
incongruous,  and  therefore  the  least  pleasing,  part 
of  the  edifice ; nor  can  the  minuter  details,  how- 
ever excellent  may  be  their  workmanship,  afford 
the  same  interest  as  those  which  harmonise 
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throughout  with  the  prevailing  principles  of  con- 
struction. St.  Eusebe  has  much  of  this  Italian- 
ising detail ; but  its  nave  and  tower  offer  examples 
of  Norman  and  Transition.  The  latter  stands  at 
the  side  of  the  church,  and  has  a spire ; the  choir 
is  higher  than  the  nave,  and  has  an  apsidal  aisle,  to 
which  it  throws  out  large  flying  buttresses. 

Joigny  and  Villeneuve  le  Roi  have  also  churches 
of  Italianising  Gothic.  They  attract  the  eye  at  a 
distance,  but  will  not  bear  examination. 

We  follow  the  rich  and  pleasant  valley  of  the 
Yonne  to  the  archiepiscopal  city  of  Sens.  Its 
cathedral  has  two  western  towers,  dissimilar  both 
in  size,  outline,  detail,  and  date.  The  body  is 
of  considerable  length,  and  the  transepts  are  ex- 
tremely rich  and  beautiful.  The  Flamboyant  tra- 
cery which  covers  their  fronts  exhibits  the  very 
perfection  of  Gothic  detail.  In  the  treasury  we 
are  shewn,  among  other  curiosities  and  relics,  some 
of  the  vestments  of  Thomas  a Becket. 

Montereau,  at  the  junction  of  the  Seine  and 
Yonne,  has  the  usual  Italianising  church;  as  also 
has  Melun,  though  the  Gothic  of  this  latter  is 
somewhat  less  debased.  Another  church  in  Melun 
has  Romanesque  towers  flanking  an  apse. 

As  we  do  not  visit  Paris  for  the  sake  of  anti- 
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quities,  we  are  not  disappointed  at  finding  that  it 
by  no  means  abounds  in  them.  St.  Germain  des 
Pres  has  Romanesque  and  Transition  features ; 
and  its  western  belfry  is  light  and  elegant  for  the 
style.  Notre  Dame  belongs  to  the  Transition  and 
Early  Gothic.  St.  Severing  and  a detached  tower 
near  the  Pont  Neuf,  are  tolerable  Flamboyant. 
St.  Etienne  Italianises ; and  St.  Eustache  is  totally 
Italianised.  The  student  must  not  forget  the 
beautiful  Complete  Gothic  chapel  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  The  palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  Tuilleries 
will  be  carefully  examined  by  admirers  of  the  Re- 
vival. The  dome  of  the  Invalides  is  perfect.  Of 
the  Pantheon,  I thought  the  exterior  heavy,  and 
the  interior  poor  and  without  effect.  The  outside 
of  the  Madeleine  is  unrivalled ; but  I was  disap- 
pointed on  entering  the  church.  I neglected  (and 
an  unpardonable  neglect  it  was)  to  visit  St.  Denis ; 
it  has,  I understand,  undergone  a careful  restora- 
tion. 

We  will  embark  on  the  Seine  at  St.  Germain. 
Some  pretty  churches  on  the  banks  attract  our 
notice ; among  them  is  that  of  Poissy,  with  a cen- 
tral as  well  as  a western  steeple.  A kind  of  Early 
English  now  prevails ; two  or  three  churches  have 
central  towers,  with  the  double  belfry  - window 
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enriched  by  tall  clustered  shafts.  There  cannot 
be  a more  delightful  excursion  than  from  Paris  to 
Rouen  by  water.  The  principal  town  we  pass 
is  Mantes,  whose  church  has  two  fine  but  dissi- 
milar western  towers  ; one  of  them  (the  earlier) 
characterised  by  a peculiarity  I have  not  observed 
elsewhere, — a sort  of  thin  flying  buttress  of  some 
width,  like  a plank  resting  against  the  upper  part 
of  the  tower.  This  is  ornamented  with  scales. 
The  church  is  lofty,  and  has  both  triforium  and 
clerestory ; the  apse  is  polygonal,  and  there  are 
no  transepts.  Both  the  Early  and  Late  Gothic 
appear  in  the  fabric,  and  the  northern  tower  slightly 
Italianises.  There  is  another  detached  tower  in 
the  town,  which  is  late  in  style,  and  of  excellent 
elevation. 

We  have  already  noticed  a small  cross  church 
with  a Romanesque  central  tower  and  nave,  the 
chancel  and  transepts  being  of  the  purest  Early 
Complete  Gothic.  The  tower  has  two  gables  and 
a coved  roof, — an  arrangement  which  begins  to 
grow  more  common  as  we  enter  Normandy;  and 
a very  good  one  it  is  for  a small  church,  as  it  gives 
the  same  character  to  every  part  of  the  building. 
It  must  be  unexpensive  in  point  of  labour  and 
material,  as  well  as  favourable  to  durability  ; and 
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I never  saw  a tower  of  this  form,,  whatever  might 
be  its  size,  that  did  not  give  the  edifice  a very- 
pleasing  outline. 

The  next  town  of  consequence  we  pass  is  Ver- 
non. The  first  view  of  the  church  from  a distance 
is  rather  unintelligible;  but  on  our  approach  we 
see  it  has  a central  tower,  transepts,  and  an  apse, 
of  the  Transition ; to  which  is  attached  a large 
Flamboyant  nave,  the  ridge  of  whose  roof  is  much 
higher  than  the  masonry  of  the  tower ; conse- 
quently the  outline  is  not  a very  good  one.  The 
west  front,  though  with  a tendency  to  Italianise, 
is  handsome.  If  we  keep  the  river,  we  pass  Les 
Andelys,  and  the  Chateau  Gaillard,  a noble  pile 
of  building  with  round  towers : the  church,  at  the 
base  of  the  rock,  is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  a 
wooden  steeple  at  the  intersection.  At  Pont  de 
l’Arche  is  a Flamboyant  church,  probably  incom- 
plete in  its  plan,  and  without  a tower.  Had  we 
taken  the  road  from  Vernon,  we  should  have 
passed  through  Louviers,  whose  church  offers  some 
singular  examples  of  Transition.  The  rich  Flam- 
boyant porch  is  well  known  by  engravings.  The 
elevation  of  the  west  front  would  be  pleasing  but 
for  a heavy  unfinished  tower  attached  to  the  north 
aisle,  which,  even  in  its  present  state,  out-tops  the 
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square  central  one.  Near  this  town,  but  out  of 
the  direct  road  for  Pont  de  1’ Arche  and  Rouen,  is 
Vaudreuil,  of  which  I have  already  given  a sketch, 
not  only  because  its  outline  pleased  me,  but  as  a 
mark  to  guide  the  tourist,  who  ought  not  to  omit 
noticing  its  beautiful  west  window.  At  a short 
distance  is  the  old  and  massive  Norman  church 
of  Lery.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a 
small  church  with  an  elegant  central  tower.  The 
approach  to  Rouen,  whether  made  by  the  river 


or  road,  is  very  beautiful,  as  the  three  principal 
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churches  of  the  town  are  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage;— the  cathedral  on  the  left;  St.  Ouen  on 
the  right,  with  its  exquisite  tower;  and  St.  Maclou 
in  the  centre. 

I have  not  hitherto  been  guilty  of  designedly 
setting  before  the  reader  any  building  in  a different 
guise  from  that  in  which  it  actually  appeared  at 
the  time  of  sketching  it ; but  I could  not  allow  the 
annexed  drawing  of  the  cathedral,  for  which  I am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  fellow-traveller, 
to  be  disfigured  by  the  introduction  of  the  iron 
steeple.  Had  an  appropriate  finish  been  given 
(perhaps  a light  stone  octagon,  with  a wooden 
spire,  would  have  been  the  best),  and  the  edifice 
been  cleared  of  adjacent  buildings,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Europe.  The  tran- 
sept ends  are  equal  to  many  splendid  west  fronts ; 
and  the  principal  front  itself,  notwithstanding  the 
dissimilarity  of  its  flanking  towers,  forms  a noble 
range.  The  height  of  the  nave  is  not  so  great 
as  that  of  many  French  cathedrals,  nor  indeed  as 
that  of  its  neighbour,  St.  Ouen ; still  its  perspective 
is  very  fine.  The  open  niches  and  shafts  attached 
to  the  piers,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
triforium,  deserve  attention.  It  is  difficult  to  ob- 
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tain  any  satisfactory  general  view  of  the  exterior : 
of  the  streets  which  lead  to  it  few  are  wide  enough 
to  exhibit  to  the  spectator  more  than  one  of  its 
towers. 

St.  Ouen’s  is  much  more  easily  commanded 
by  the  artist.  We  cannot  improve  upon  the  view 
usually  taken  from  the  gardens  on  the  north  side 
of  the  choir.  St.  Maclou  is  terribly  hemmed  in, 
and  can  scarcely  be  taken  except  in  detail.  The 
eastern  view,  of  which  I have  given  a hasty  sketch 
in  a previous  chapter,  is  obtained  from  the  Place 
d’Armes.  St.  Vincent  is  a picturesque  church,  of 
declining  Gothic,  with  a rich  central  tower;  its 
painted  glass  is  brilliant.  St.  Eloi,  which  is  allotted 
to  the  Protestant  service,  is  a fine  church,  also  of 
debased  Gothic.  Very  little  of  the  early  styles  is 
to  be  seen  in  this  interesting  city.  The  Palais  de 
Justice  is  well  known  ; it  is  now  under  repair.  At 
a short  distance  eastward  of  the  town  is  Darnethal, 
one  of  whose  churches  has  a Gothic  tower,  the  body 
being  modern ; the  other  is  wholly  of  the  latest 
Flamboyant,  with  a western  tower;  the  interrup- 
tion, and  apparently  capricious  disposition  of  whose 
horizontal  lines  is,  I hope,  more  interesting  to  the 
architect  than  it  is  agreeable  to  the  artist.  On  the 
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other  side  of  the  river  is  Sotteville,  which  has  a 
cross  church  with  a central  tower,  of  better  com- 
position than  detail. 

From  Rouen,  we  visit  the  two  large  and  well- 
known  abbeys  of  St.  George  Bocherville  and 
Jumleges.  The  former  is  very  perfect,  and  free 
from  modern  additions;  it  stands  tolerably  clear, 
and  the  artist  may  choose  his  point  of  view.  It  is 
just  visible  from  the  river.  The  other  is  in  ruins  ; 
and  it  is  more  difficult  than  would  be  supposed  to 
obtain  a good  general  view,  on  account  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees.  The  sketch  I have  introduced,  I 
was  enabled  to  take  by  the  courtesy  of  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  abbey  belongs ; it  is  from  one 
of  the  walks  in  his  private  grounds.  The  whole 
outline,  however,  is  seen  well  from  the  river,  though 
at  some  distance.  On  a hill  commanding  the 
abbey  is  the  parish  church  of  the  village.  This 
has  evidently  been  roughly  handled,  the  centre  of 
the  cross  being  destroyed:  it  is  a picturesque 
building,  with  some  pure  Gothic  detail. 

It  is  impossible  to  note  all  the  objects  of  in- 
terest on  the  banks  of  the  river  between  Rouen 
and  Havre.  On  one  side  is  Caudebec,  with  its 
rich  Flamboyant  steeple,  the  castle  of  Tankarville, 
and  Harfleur;  on  the  other  is  the  Chateau  de 
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Mailleraie ; and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is 
the  picturesque  town  of  Quilleboeuf,  with  its  old 
church.  At  Havre  the  shipping  will  command 
more  admiration  than  the  architecture  : the  church, 
however,  of  Italianised  Gothic,  is  of  some  magni- 
ficence. The  Norman  church  of  Graville  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a wooded  bank.  That  of  Har- 
fleur  is  a handsome  Gothic  structure,  with  a west- 
ern steeple  of  excellent  composition ; that  of  Mon- 
tivilliers  is  Norman,  with  later  additions.  A low 
massive  tower  occupies  the  centre ; and  a more 
slender  one,  with  a lofty  spire,  is  attached  laterally 
to  the  west  front. 

A steam-boat  takes  us  from  Havre  to  Caen  in 
a few  hours.  On  entering  the  river  Orme,  we  see 
on  either  side  several  old  churches,  any  one  of 
which  might  give  interest  to  the  dullest  landscape. 
But  our  attention  is  soon  fixed  on  the  steeples  of 
Caen : nearest  to  us  is  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames, 
with  its  three  massive  towers;  at  a distance  are 
the  two  magnificent  spires  and  low  central  octagon 
of  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes ; between  these 
churches  lies  the  mass  of  the  town.  Before  we 
land,  we  can  distinguish  the  taper  and  elegant  spire 
of  St.  Pierre,  the  more  massive  one  of  St.  Sau- 
veur,  the  unequal  towers  of  St.  Jean,  and  the 
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picturesque  outline  of  St.  Nicholas.  I am  sorry 
to  add,  that  the  artist  will  meet  with  some  disap- 
pointment here,  as  in  some  other  towns  of  Nor- 
mandy, from  his  views  being  intercepted  by  walls 
and  houses.  The  only  sketch  I could  obtain  of 
St.  Nicholas  was  from  the  top  of  a high  garden- 
wall.  The  tourist  must  not  omit  the  exquisite 
church  of  St.  Etienne  (ruined  and  desecrated  as  it 
is),  near  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes.  I do  not  know 
a more  elegant  specimen  of  the  Later  Complete 
Gothic.  The  Halle  au  Ble  is  also  a desecrated 
church,  with  a massive  square  tower  in  the  centre. 

On  our  road  to  Bayeux  we  pass,  among  other 
interesting  churches,  that  of  Carpetiere,  with  a 
gabled  belfry  of  Late  Gothic.  On  our  left  hand 
is  Cheux,  whose  church  is  principally  Norman, 
but  with  early  pointed  arches  in  the  nave.  The 
apse  demands  attention,  on  account  of  a beautiful 
little  arcade  below  the  range  of  windows.  This 
route  also  brings  us  near  the  exquisite  church  of 
Norrey,  with  its  fine  steeple  and  tall  open  belfry. 
Bretteville,  also,  has  a very  handsome  steeple  be- 
tween the  nave  and  chancel.  The  first  view  of 
Bayeux  cathedral  is  striking,  from  the  fine  eleva- 
tion of  the  western  steeples  ; the  cupola,  however, 
of  that  in  the  centre  spoils  the  outline.  The 
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three  steeples  are  nearly  of  the  same  height.  The 
interior  presents  a mixture  of  Norman  and  Tran- 
sition; and  in  the  clerestory  are  some  fine  tall 
detached  shafts.  The  tapestry  (which  is  kept  in  a 
room  near  the  cathedral)  will  always  be  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  English  traveller.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  what  spirit  and  character  is  given  to  the 
figures  in  this  work.  I doubt  whether  it  is  retained 
in  its  full  extent  in  many  of  the  copies. 

The  road  from  Caen  to  Falaise  has  not  much 
attraction ; but  the  first  view  we  obtain  of  the 
latter  fully  makes  up  for  the  tediousness  of  the 
journey.  The  town  appears  beneath  us,  in  a hol- 
low, on  one  side  of  which  is  an  eminence  crowned 
by  a church;  on  the  other  is  the  well-known 
castle,  the  birth-place  of  the  Conqueror.  The 
centre  of  the  picture  is  occupied  by  a fine  cross 
church,  with  a Romanesque  central  tower,  whose 
belfry-windows,  though  round-headed,  are  taller 
than  usual  in  the  style,  and  quite  suggest  a transi- 
tion to  Gothic.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
near  the  castle  adds  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  scene.  The  next  church  of  importance  that 
we  notice  is  that  of  St.  Pierre-sur-Dives,  a noble 
edifice,  with  three  towers  : the  large  and  lofty  one 
in  the  centre  is  of  Complete  Gothic ; a less  massive 
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one,  on  the  north  of  the  west  front,  has  the  long 
belfry-windows  we  see  at  Caen ; and  a still  smaller 
southern  tower  has  earlier  features,  and  hears  a 
spire.  The  interior  is  plain,  but  well  executed, 
and  of  good  proportion.  The  Halle  au  Ble  is  a 
Gothic  building,  of  great  length  and  extent ; one 
end  of  it  is  introduced  in  the  annexed  sketch. 
The  scenery  from  St.  Pierre  to  Lisieux  has  quite 
an  English  character.  This  latter  town  stands  in 
a delightful  valley ; its  houses,  for  the  most  part, 
are  striped  with  timber.  We  have  described  the 
church  as  Early  Transition ; it  is  a large  building, 
with  a low  massive  central  tower,  and  two  others 
at  the  west  end,  of  greater  height,  one  of  them 
finished  with  a spire.  Pont  1’Eveque  has  a church, 
with  a heavy  western  tower,  of  late  character. 
Honfleur  has  a curious  wooden  church : I cannot 
tell  what  may  be  the  date,  but  the  style  comes 
nearest  our  own  Late  Perpendicular.  Another 
church,  of  masonry,  has  a good  western  tower. 

I am  not  acquainted  with  the  coast  between 
Havre  and  Dieppe,  but  am  aware  it  presents  ob- 
jects of  interest,  among  which  may  be  named  the 
church  of  Fecamp.  The  principal  church  at  Dieppe 
is  of  a tolerably  pure  Flamboyant.  Its  largest 
tower  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  west  front. 
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and  is  much  enriched ; a lower  one,  with  a dome, 
occupies  the  intersection.  Another  church,  of 
more  modern  style,  has  a nearly  similar  arrange- 
ment. Some  parts  of  the  castle  exhibit  Gothic 
detail.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Arques  has  a 
pretty  church,  with  a fine  tower  on  the  side  of  the 
west  front ; its  style  is  Late  Gothic.  The  remains 
of  the  castle  shew  little  more  than  the  plan  of  the 
external  wall : the  broken  fragments  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  picturesque  beauty. 

On  the  road  to  Eu  we  pass  Criel,  which  has  a 
spacious  though  plain  church,  slightly  Italianising. 
The  nave  and  its  aisles  are  equal,  and  a massive 
tower  rises  from  the  centre.  The  chateau  of  Eu 
is  rendered  picturesque  by  its  high  slanting  roofs ; 
and  the  church  (a  large  building  in  the  form  of  a 
cross),  by  the  slated  belfry  at  its  intersection,  and 
the  rich  flying  buttresses  of  the  apse,  which  are 
fringed  with  open-work.  The  elevation  of  the 
west  front  is  pleasing  and  uncommon.  The  towers 
of  Abbeville  church  have  details  rather  of  a minute 
than  a bold  character,  nevertheless  nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  front  which  contains  them. 

Had  we  taken  a straighter  course  from  Paris,  we 
should  have  passed  through  Beauvais,  the  gigantic 
height  of  whose  cathedral  excites  our  astonishment : 
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the  roundness  of  the  apse  induces  us  to  assign  an 
early  date  to  the  original  structure.  Poix  has  a 
cross  church,  with  its  belfry  in  the  angle  between 
the  nave  and  transept. 

Or  we  might  have  chosen  the  route  by  Amiens, 
and  seen,  in  its  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  specimens  of  Early  Complete  Gothic 
in  Europe.  The  western  towers  are  unequal ; a 
rich  wooden  spire  crowns  the  roof  at  the  inter- 
section. Breilly  and  Picquigny  have  churches 
with  central  steeples.  Their  spires  are  of  wood, 
and  are,  in  fact,  very  high  coved  roofs,  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  triangular,  on  the  other  two  by 
quadrilateral  faces.  Such  steeples  are  common  in 
France.  Montreuil  has  a late  Flamboyant  church, 
with  a fine  doorway  in  its  western  tower.  Two 
churches  near  this  have  been  described,  on  account 
of  their  belfries.  Samer  has  a church  whose  tower 
forms  a transept.  The  nave  of  that  at  Boulogne 
is  modernised;  the  central  tower,  transepts,  and 
apse,  are  Gothic.  Near  the  Calais  road  is  another 
much  modernised  church,  with  a central  octagon. 

As  the  tourist,  on  arriving  at  Calais,  is  gene- 
rally more  intent  upon  his  journey  to  Paris,  or  his 
return  to  England,  than  upon  the  curiosities  of  the 
place,  I conceive  a sketch  of  its  church  may  be  as 
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great  a novelty  as  any  I have  yet  been  "able  to 
present  to  him.  It  is  a large  and  handsome  build- 
ing, with  central  tower  and  steeple ; the  material 
is  yellow  brick,  and  the  windows  mostly  devoid  of 
tracery. 

And  here,  reader,  I bid  you  farewell.  Should 
you  start  on  a less  beaten  or  more  comprehensive 
tour,  whether  the  object  of  your  pursuit  be  archi- 
tecture, or  scenery,  or  science,  or  natural  history, 
or  costume,  or  the  study  of  men  and  manners, 
I wish  you  pleasant  companions,  and  all  manner 
of  happiness  and  success. 


THE  END. 
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